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\^  "|f  Miss  Keller's  Mistake 

■^tlie  Editor:— 

At  a  meeting  in  New  York  a  few 
evenings  ago,  Helen  Keller  strongly 
urged  workingmen  "not  to  join  ILie 
army  that  is  to  be  organized  by  or.ler 
of  Congress."     She  acded: 

"It  is  an  army  that  can  be  us3d  to 
break  strikes  as  well  as  to  defeiid 
the  people.  You  do  not  want  that 
kind  of  preparedness." 

Evidently  Miss  Keller  has  been  mis- 
informed. Those  responsible  for  com- 
municating to  her  the  news  of  the 
day  should  take  pains  to  let  her  know 
that  this  surmise  is  baseless.  The 
Continental  ai-my.  so-called,  which  is 
the  only  new  army  "to  be  organized 
by  order  of  Congress,"  is  intended 
solely  for  national  defense.  It  is  not 
proposed  ns  a  police  weapon  for  em- 
ploj-ers  in  their  stri"'^  with  organized 
labor;  and  its  use  for  such  purposes 
would  very  quicl<ly  dry  up  the  source 
of  its  recruitment. 

It  would.  I  feel  sure,  be  against  the 
wish  of  most  working  men  to  see 
our  country  left  at  the  mercy  of  a 
foV-eign  foe  because  of  the  fear  that, 
if  we  armed  for  defense,  the  purposes 
of  such  arming  might  be  perverted. 

"When  Lloyd-George  asked  British 
labor,  whom  it  trusted,  and  it  replied 
"Nobody!"  a  different  psychology  was 
revealed  than  exists  among  the  work- 
ers of  the  United  States.  The  latter 
may  not  place  much  trust  in  politi- 
cians, may  even  be  distrustful  of 
matiy  employers;  but  at  least  they 
trust  themselves.  Constituting  a  large 
majority  of  the  electors  in  a  nation 
of  "one  man,  one  vote,"  they  have  it 
always  in  their  power  to  make  sure 
that  the^  American  army  is  used  for 
purposes  which  they  approve  and  not 
used  for  purposes  which  they  con- 
demn. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  ('onnectjon  to 
note  that  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  at  its  latest  convention,  re- 
fused to  align  with  the  "peace  at  any 
pricelV  element,  but,  instead,  took  a 
stand  for  pi-eparedncss. 

America  First, 


J  K^g/     Oxu-rJ'-e/ 
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AUDIENCE  OF  A  BLIND,  DBAF  AND  DUMB  SPEAKER 

U  ELEN  KELLER  (in  left  center,  facing  right)  is  addressing  an  overflow  meeting 
of  the  Labor  Forum,  froni  the  steps  of  the  Washington  Irving  High  School, 
Nev*r  York  city. 

The  Labor  Forum  is  one  of  the  activities  of  the  Labor  Center  Association 
organized  last  fall  to  provide  a  clearing  house  of  information  and  publicity  for  labor 
matters.  The  Forum  meets  every  Sunday  evening  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Wash- 
ington Irving  High  School,  where  matters  of  interest  to  labor  are  discussed  by 
speakers  of  national  reputation. 

Frank  P.  Walsh  has  spoken  on  the  work  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Commis-, 
sion.  Mayor  Lunn  of  Schenectady  on  national  preparedness,  and  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  have  in  the  course  of  the  winter  Andrew  Furuseth,  president  of 
the  Seamen's  Union,  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley  of  the  Consumers'  League,  Amos  Pin- 
chot,  Congressman  Meyer  London  and  others. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Miss  Keller  is  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  she  made  hundreds 
hear  her,  and  answered  questions  repeated  to  her  by  her  teacher,  Mrs.  Macy. 


yle^>0  Vo^K.,   >V.  t(..  Ca^g 


Helen  Keller  Is  Coming  Back       1 

NOT  long-  ag^-ftdW'!^TTer''si^trc1irtbis  city.     She  nailed  war  for 
the  liideous  thing  that  it  is,  and  great  was  the  anger  of  the  cap- 
italist press.     Great  also  was  the  anger  of  certain  members  of 
the  school  board  that  such  a  speech  should  be  made  in  a  public  school. 
Helen  Keller  is  coming  back  to  New  York.    .She  is  going  to  make 
another  speech.     This  time  it  will  be  in  Carnegie  Hall  on  January  5. 
There  will  be  no  admission  charge. 

j    '      Every  man  and  woman  in  New  "\"ork   who  can  get  into  Carnegie 
I  Hall  on  January  5  should  be  there.     A  wonderful  meeting  on  January 
5  will  be  rebuke  in  plenty  for  a  servile  public  officialdom  that  is  con- 
stantly seeking  him  to  whom  it  may  apply  the  gag.  i 
Let  the  workers  of  New  York  give   Helen   Keller,   the   splendid 
[tighter   against  militarism,   the    wonderful    champion   of   humaiiity,    an 
:  audience  that  will  mean  something  to  the  o\crbcaring  Masters  of  Money 
that  afflict  this  great  city  of  human  beings. 

!Bostoy\,   VV\aLSS.  ,_^Pps'C  . 

^  A  wntev  in  the  Sprlngfleld  Republi- 
can fwho,  for  reasons,  T  take  to  bei 
Frank  Sanborn,  tlie  sage  of  Concord, 
though    no   signature    waa    used>    says: 

"Going  down  from  Bo.ston  to  N'ew- 
York  and  New  Jersey.  I  was  a  httle 
surprised  to  find  the  distinguished  so- 
cialist, Helen  Keller,  now  a  >-ounsr 
woman  of  more  than  30  years,  lectur- 
ing against  militarism  and  'prepare<t- 
ness'  to  more  than  2000  people  in  a  New 
York  high  school  hall." 

Tlie  writer  then  goes  on  to  tell  'how, 
many  years  ago,  at  the  request  of  Gov- 
ernor Talbot,  he  was  acting  as  "in- 
spector or  charities"  of  Massachusetts, 
and  came  across  a  girl  of  12.  whose 
sight  was  extremely  defecti-,  e.  J^Ie  had 
her  sent  to  the  blind  school,  and  there 
she  learned  the  "finger  alphabet,"  ete.i 
and  afterwards  recovered   her  sight.  '    i 

Ten  years  later,  when  a  teacher  waa 
wanted  for  the  deaf,  duni<b  and  blind 
child  who  is  now  famous  as  Helen 
Keller,  this  girl  was  given  the  task.  It 
was  Miss  Annfe  Sullivan,  whose  fame 
is  always  coupled  with  that  of  Miss 
Keller,  nowadays,  Bince  it  is  to  her 
chiefly  that  Helen  is  indebted  for  the 
marvellous  advances  she   has   made. 


Ho£.i:row,  yvVcuas..  RdL/-e--r-i;use>-r 
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MISS  KELLER,  as  the  chief  voice  i 
of  the  pacifists,  now  suggests  a  Bibli- 
cal proverb. 


YVevo  Vo^H.,  TV.  M.,   CeuLU- 
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HELEN  KELLER  DECLARES 
"  PREPAREDNESS  "AND 
SOCIALISM  CANNOt  GO 
HAND  IN  HAND. 


"Thou  Shalt  not  kill!"  is  the  appeal 
of    Helen    Keller,    the    b^g^   and    deaf 
Socialist,  who  will  addres-si  a  Carnegie 
Hall    meeting    at    S    o'clock    tomorrow 
night    on    "Militarism    and    the    Work- 
ers."   And,  as  this  ringing  appeal  is  to' 
be  the  keynote  of  her  speech,   so   was 
it  the  keynote  of  a   telegram   sent  by 
her  to  New  York  yesterday.     The  tele- 
gram,  addressed  to  Carl   Beck,   organ- 
izhig    secretai-y    of    the   Labor    Forum, 
which    is   arranging    for   Miss    Keller's 
meeting  in  conjunction  with  the  Wom-' 
an's  Peace  Party,  reads  as  followsi:        ' 
The  walls  of  deafness  and  blind- 
ness are  broken.    Out  of  the  night  I     \ 
hear    a     clarion     call:     "Workmen, 
unite!       Form       a      mighty      union 
against       militarism.       Remember, 
•Thou  Shalt  not  kill!'  " 

Army   Protects   Robbery. 

"There  is  no  need,"  said  Miss  Kelleri 


last  night,  "to  go  delving  around  into 
the  reports  of  international  Socialist 
congresses  to  find  out  what  is  funda- 
meHtal  in  Socialism.  There  is  just  one 
basic  principle:  Private  property  in  the 
means  of  production  is  public  robbery. 
And  one  does  not  need  to  read  the 
will  -  the-employers-let-their-employes- 
fight-for-them  page  in  the  New  York 
Times  to  discover  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  preparedness.  An  army  is 
an  institution  to  protect  public  rob- 
bery at  home  and  in  remote  parts  of 
the  globe. 

"American  capitalists  need  an  army 
so  that  they  can  take  the  things  that 
the  American  workingman  has  pro- 
duced and  sell  them  in  China  in  spite 
of  the  army  that  the  Japanese  capi- 
talists have  built  up  to  monopolize  the 
Chinese  market  for  goods  taken  from 
the  Japanese  workingman.  Wall  Street 
wants  an  open  door  in  China  and  South 
America,  and  it  wants  the  American 
workingman  to  produce  the  goods  to 
be  put  through  the  open  door  and  to 
put  on  a  uniform  and  stand  ready  to 
fight  to  keep  the  door  open.  If  this  is 
Socialism.  John  D.  Rocliefeller,  Jr..  is 
right:  'Labor  and  capital  are  partners.' 

Flgrlit  for  Ovfii  Rli^htii. 

"If  Socialigm  is  right  when  it  tells 
the  worker  that  what  he  produces  be- 
longs to  him,  then  that  Socialist  is  not 
a  heretic — but  a  traitor — who  tells  a 
workingman  to  fight  for  tho  capital- 
list's  right  to  di.spose  of  his  stolen  prop- 
erty. There  Is  just  one  thing  a  Social- 
list  ha.s  any  business  to  fight  for,  and 
I  that  is  the  goods  he  produces  and  the 
tools  with  which  he  produce.s  them. 
True  preparedness  consists  in  training 
(for  that  fight,  and  the  worker  that  is 
Iready  to  fight  his  own  battles  will  be 
I  in  a  position  to  defend  his  country  in 
the  remote  event  of  a  direct  attack 
upon  it. 

"There  is  no  objection  to  a  working- 
man  learning  to  manipulate  a  gun. 
That  knowledge  can  he  u.sed  in  his  own, 
war.  if  the  class  struggle  should  de- 
velop into  a  war,  as  it  did  in  (l^olorado. 
But  an  army  can  be  used  only  against 
the  worker  and  for  hla  master  and  his 
master' ,s  property." 


T\ev>^  v(c7Y-K.,  Vy.U..  E^/^'e.WlVltf  GUbg^. 
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HEENKELER 
ON  WAR'S  HJND 

1.0' 

Thousands  Upon  Thousands  in 
Trenches  Being  Added  to  the 
Ranks  of  Sightless— Govern- 
ments Are  Facing  Problem. 


"Thirty  years  sbp.  hr>d  nursed  her 
roses,  and  thirty  years  they  had  g-lven 
her  a  living;  then  all  were  uprooted 
that  potatoes  mig-ht  be  planted  in 
their  place.  ''J'hat  is  the  story  of  one 
blind  woman  in  Germany,  and  that  is^ 
a  very  real  picture  of  war." 

It  was  Helen  Keller  speaking*.  Shej 
is  most  interested  in  the  blind  vicHms 
of  the  war  in  Europe,  and  she  had 
been  asked  for  some  specific  story  of 
conditions  abroad  as  she  had  learned 
them  from  her  magazines  and  pa  pelfs 
printed  for,  the  blind,  which  camei 
throug-h  the  mails  uncensored. 

"War  is  ug-ly,  and  roses  are  beauti- 
ful," the  blind  student  went  on,  ."''s 
the  roses  must  g-h^e  way,  as  ey^^'- 
thinsr  must  g-ive  way.  when  Moioch 
marches  by.  The  war  lord  thinks 
nothing-  of  the  problem  of  the  poor 
blind  woman  who  lived  with  and  by 
her  roses,  who  loved  them  for  their 
beauty,  and  tended  them  with  mother- 
ly care.  She  may  starve  to  death,  but 
the  war  lord  will  neither  know  nor 
dare. 

"That  is  just  a  sample  of  the  thing's 
that  are  happeningr  in  the  war- ridden 
countries  of  Ehirope  as  I  learn  from 
my  magraJBihes  and  papers.  The  prob- 
lem of  what  is  to  be  done  with  the 
blind  Is  the  grreatest  human  problem 
that  will  come  when  the  waj-  ends. 
The  g-overnments  are  making   no  ef- 


fort  to  solve  It.  There  oi-e  thusaads 
upon  thousands  of  men  added  to  the 
lanks  of  the  blind  as  a  result  of  the 
figrhtlng-  In  the  trenches,  and  yet  their 
problem,  forced  upon  them  by  th© 
governments,  is  left  to  private  indi- 
viduals and  societies  to  solve.  And 
the  men  -nho  are  made  blind  in  the 
trenches  are  in  a  more  pitiable  state 
than  those  of  us  wlio  never  knew  the 
ligrht.  They  are  bitter  and  unresi^m&d. 
They  face  long:  years  of  stnigrgrle  and. 
pain  and  bitter  sorrow  because  of 
this  senseless,  useless  strug-gle  be- 
tween the  nations. 

"And  then,  too,  the  thousands  added 
to  the  ranks  of  the  blind  make  niore 
difficult  the  probleni  of  those  who 
were  already  blind.  It  makes  the  com- 
petition in  those  occupations  suited  to 
the  blind  more  keen,  and  the  earning 
of  a  living-  more  difficult  for  all  of 
them.  It  is  a  problem  that  society 
must  solve,  if  society  does  not  ignore 
ft,  as  it  does  so  many  human  prob- 
lems." 

Miss  Keller  returned  to-day  from 
th«  south  in  order  that  she  might 
speak  to-night  at  Cannegie  Hall 
against  preparedness  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Women's  Peace  Party  and 
a  committee  from  the  audience  of  the 
I^abor  Forum  which  meets  every  Sun_ 
day  evening  at  the  ^Va.shington  Irv- 
ing High  School.  Because  Miss  Keller 
talked  too  strongly  against  war,  and 
advised  the  workers  to  reftise  to  en- 
list, some  of  the  member.^  of  the 
Board  of  Education  became  somewhat 
disturbed,  but  tb«  matter  has  not  yet 
gone  to  the  point  of  closing  the 
Forum,  and  those  in  close  touch  with 
the  board  declare  there  will  be  no 
attempt  to  curb  frpe  speech  In  the 
school  buildings.  Mlas  Keller  waa 
B/Sked  if  she  had  estimated  the  sen- 
timent of  the  country  on  the  question 
of   preparedness. 

"I  have  been  in  thft  south  only  on 
this  trip."  6he  replied,  "and  I  found 
the  people  of  the  south  too  busy  rais- 
ing corn  and  plg3  and  cattle  to  want 
war..  They  are  standing  behind  the 
Pre.'^ident  because  he  has  kept  us  out 
of  war,  and  those  with  whom  I  ta,lked 
do  not  believe  we  are  In  any  danger. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  alway.s  strikes 
me  that  those  who  are  in  favor  of  pre- 
paredness are  just  a  "leotle  mite 
ekeered" — that  is,  if  tliey  haven't  any 
ammunition  or  arms  or  something  of 
that  sort  which  they  want  to  sell  to 
,tl)>^  government." 

*What  do  you  think  of  Henry 
Ford,'s  statement  upon  his  return  that 
the  people  are  largely  responsible  for 
war?"  she  waa  asked. 
I  "I  think  Henry  Ford  doesn't  know 
iwhat  he  Is  talking  about,"  was  her 
'prompt  reply.      ..  .    .; 


The  members  of  the  committee  in 
charg'e  of  the  meeting'  to-iiig>h.t  at 
Oarnegrie  Hall  are  expecting  a  big- 
audience  and,  fearing-  that  there  may 
be  an  .overflow  crowd  have  arrangred; 
for  Miss  Keller  to  make  two  speeches 
if  necessary.  ' 


IX  Moraa 


Not  in 


gues    1  nrougj 
ere   Accident 


—HELEN  KELLER. 


Helen  Keller  "came  back"  to  New  York  last  night,  and  before' 
an  audience  that  crowded  Carnegie  Hall  handled  the  militarist  prop- 
aganda in  a  manner  that  staggered  opposition  and  left  it,  at  least 
tnethaphorically,  with  its  feet  kicking  in  the  air.  The  things  that 
Miss  Keller,  the  wonderful  blind  and  deaf  girl  Socialist,  had  to  say 
about  the  why  of  the  militarist  propaganda  and  the  interests  that 
are  backing  it  were  revelations  to  many  who  heard  her.  , 

'  The     meeting    was     held     under     thej 

auspices  of  the  Woman's   Peace  Party 
'^nd  a.  group  from  the  audience  of  the 

L.abor   Forum.  ' 

She  AsUs   ]Vo   Qaarter. 

Miss  Keller's  speech  follows  in  full: 
"To  begin  with,  I  have  a  word  to  say 
to    my   good    friends,    th-i    editors,    and 

■others     who     are     moved    to    pity   me. 

-.Some  people  are  grieved  because  they 
imagine  I  am  in  the  hands  of  un- 
scrupulous persons  who  lead  me  astray 
.^nd  persuade  me  to  espouse  unpopu- 
lar  cause*   and    make    me    the   mouth- 

,piece  of  then-  propaganda.     Now,  let  it 


be  understood,  once  for  all.  that  I  do 
not  want  their  pity;  I  would  not  change 
places  with  qne  of  them.  I  know  what 
I  am  talking  about.  My  sources  of  in- 
formation are  as  good  and  reliable  as 
anybody  else's.  I  have  papers  and 
magazines  from  England,  France,  Ger- 
many .and  Austria  that  I  can  read  my- 
self. Not  all  the  editors  I  have  met 
ican  do  that.  Quite  a  number  of  them 
have  to  take  their  French  and  Ger- 
man second  hand.  No,  I  will  not  dis- 
parage the  editors.  They  are  an  over- 
worked, misunderstood  class.  Let  them 
remember,  though,  that  if  I  cannot  see 
the  fire  at  the  end  of  their  cigarettes, 
neither  can  they  thread  a  needle  in  the 
dark.  All  I  ask,  gentlemen,  is  a  fair 
field  and  no  favor.  I  have  entered  the 
fight  against  preparedness  and  against 
the  economic  system  under  which  we 
^live.  It  is  to  be  a  fight  to  the  finish, 
iand  I  ask  no  quarter. 

<*Throvr  Off  These   Bnrdens." 

"The  future  of  the  world  rests  in  the 
hands  of  America.  The  future  of 
America  rests  on  the  backs  of  80,000,000 
workingmen  and  women  and  their  chil- 
dren. We  are  facing  a  grave  crisis  in 
jOur  national  life.  The  few  who  profit 
ffom  the  labor  of  the  masses  want  to 
organize  the  workers  into  an  army 
which  will  protect  the  interests  of  the 
capitalists.  You  are  urged  to  add  to 
the  heavy  burdens  you  already  bear 
the  burden  of  a  larger  army  and  many 
additional  warships.  It  is  in  your 
power  to  refuse  to  carry  the  artillery 
and  the  dreadnoughts  and  to  shake  o^ 
some  of  the  other  burdens,  too,  such  as 
jlimousines,  steam  yachts  and  country 
estates.  You  do  not  need  to  make  a 
great  noise  about  it.  With  the  silence 
and  dignity  of  creators  you  can  end 
wars  and  the  system  of  selfishness 
and  exploitation  that  causes  wars.  All 
you  need  to  do  to  bring  about  thi.>5  stu- 
pendous revolution  is  to  straighten  up 
and  fold  your  arm.'*. 

"We  are  not  preparing  to  defend  our 
country.  Even  if  we  were  as  helples.s 
as  Congressman  Gardner  says  we  are, 
we  have  no  enemies  foolhardly  enough 
to  attempt  to  invade  the  United  States. 
The  talk  about  attack  from  Germany 
and  Japan  is  absurd.  Germany  has  its 
hands  full  and  will  be  busy  with  its 
own  affairs  for  some  generation®  after 
the  European  war  is  over. 
Dr«tp   I.MlniKl   PoHMeMCiionH. 

"With  full  control  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the 
allies  failed  to  land  enough  men  to  de- 
feat the  Turks  at  Gallipoli;  and  then 
they  failed  again  to  land  an  army  at 
Salonica  In  time  to  check  the  Bulgarian 
invasion  of  Serbia.  The  conquest  of 
America  by  water  Is  a  nightmare  con- 


fined  ^exclusively    to    ig-norant^fiersons 
and  members  of  the  Navy  League. 
"Yet,    everywhere,    we    hear    fear 
advanced    as    argument    for    arma- 
ment.    It  reminds  me  of  a  fable  I 
read.       A     certain     man     found     a 
horseshoe.      His  neighbor  began   to 
weep     and     wail,     because,     as     he 
justly    pointed    out,    the    man    who 
found    the    horseshoe    might    some 
day  find  a  horse.     Having  the  shoe, 
.     he  might  shoe.  him.     The  neighbor's 
child   might   some   day   go    so   near 
the   horse's   heels   as   to   be   kicked, 
and  die.    Undoubtedly  the  two  fam- 
ilies  would   duarrel   and   fight,   and 
several  valuable  lives  would  be  lost 
through    the   finding   of   the   horse- 
shoe.   ,You  know,  the  last  war  we 
had    we    quite    accidentally    picked 
Lip     some     islands     in     the     Pacific 
Ocean    that    may    some    day    bq    a 
pretext  for  a  quarrel  betAveen  our- 
selves and  Japan.     I'd  rather  drop 
those  islands  right  now  and  forget 
about   them   than   to   go   to   war   to 
keep  them.     Wouldn't  you? 
"Congress  is  not  preparing  to  defend 
the  people  of  the   United   States.     It   is 
planning     to     protect     the     capital     of 
American  speculators  and   investors   in 
1  Mexico,  South  America,  China  and  the 
i  Philippine     Islands.       Incidentally     this 
preparation    will    benefit   the    manufac- 
turers of  munitions  and  war  machines. 
"Until    recently    there    were    uses    in 
the  United  States  for  the  money  taken 
from  the  w^orkers.     But  American  labor 
is    exploited    almost   to    the    limit   now, 
and    our    national    resources    have    all 
been    appropriated.       Still     the     profits 
keep  piling  up  new  capital.     Our  flour- 
ishing- industry  in  implements  of  mur 
der  is  filling  tl>e  vaults  of  New  York's 
banks  with  gold.     And  a  dollar  that  is 
not  being  used  to  make  a  slave  of  some 
human   being   is   not   fulfilling   its   pur- 
pose  in   the   capitalistic   scheme.      That 
dollar  must  be  -invested,  in  South  Amer- 
ica, Mexico,  China,  or  the  Philippines. 

"It  was  no  accident  that  the 
Navy  League  came  into  promi- 
nence at  the  same  time  that  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
established  a  branch  in  Buenos 
Aires.  It  is  not  a  mere  coincidence 
that  six  business  associates  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  are  officials  of  defense 
leagues.  And  chance  did  not  dic- 
tate that  Mayor  Mitchel  should  ap- 
point to  his  Committee  of  Safety  a 
thousand  men  that  represent  a  fifth 
of  the  wealth  of  the  United  States. 
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These  men  want  tlieir  foreign  in- 

■vestments  protected. 

"Every  modern  war  has  had  its  root 
in  exploitation.  The  Civil  V/ar  was 
fought  to  decide  whether  the  slave- 
holders of  the  South  or  the  capitalists 
of  the  North  should  exploit  the  West. 
The  Spanish-American  War  decided 
that  the  United  States  should  exploit 
Cuba  and  the  Philippines.  The  South 
African  War  decided  that  the  British 
should  exploit  the  diamond  mines.  The 
Russo-Japane.se  War  decided  that  .Ja- 
pan should  exploit  Korea.  The  present 
war  is  to  decide  who  shall  exploit  the 
Balkan.^,  Turkey,  Persia,  Egypt,  India, 
China,  Africa.  And  we  are  whetting 
our  sword  to  scare  the  victors  into 
sharing  the  .spoils  with  us.  Now,  the 
workers  are  not  interested  in  the  spoils; 
they  will  not  get  any  of  them,  anyway. 

■W^onlcl  Blind  the  Workers. 

"The  preparedness  propagandists  have 
still  another  object,  and  a  very  im- 
portant one.  They  want  to  give  the 
people  something  to  think  about  be- 
,sides  their  own  unhappy  condition. 
iThey  know  the  cost  of  living  is  high, 
wages  are  low,  employment  is  uncer- 
tain and  will  be  much  more  so  when 
the  European  call  for  munitions  stops. 
!No  matter  how  hard  and  incessantly 
'the  people  work,  they  often  cannot  af- 
ford the  comforts  of  life;  many  cannot 
obtain  the  necessities. 
'  "Every  few  days  we  are  given  a  new 
war  scare  to  lend  realism  to  their 
propaganda.  They  have  had  us  on  the 
verge  of  war  over  the  Lusitania,  the 
Gulflight,  the  Ancona.  and  now  they 
want  the  workingmen  to  become  ex- 
cited over  the  sinking  of  the  Persia. 
The  workingman  has  no  interest  in  any 
of  these  ships.  The  Germans  might 
sink  every  vess^el  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  kill 
;Americans  with  every  one — the  Ameri- 
can workingman  would  still  have  no 
reason  to  go  to  war. 

"All  the  machinery  of  the  system 
has  been  set  in  motion.  Above  the 
complaint  and  din  '""f  the  protest  from 
jthe  workers  is  heard  the  voice  of  au- 
thority. 
What   the    Bait    Im. 

"  'Friends,'  It  says,  'fellow  workmen, 
ipatriots;  your  country  is  in  danger! 
jThere  are  foes  on  all  sides  of  us.  There 
is  nothing  betwen  us  and  our  enemies 
except  the  Pacilic  Ocean  and  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  Ivuok  at  what  has  hap- 
Ipened  to  Belgium.  Consider  the  fate 
lof  Serbia.  Will  you  murmur  about 
llow  wages  when  your  country,  your 
Ivery  liberties,  are  in  jeopardy?    What 


are  the  miseries  you  endure  compared 
to  the  humiliation  of  having  a  victori- 
ous German  army  sail  up  East  River? 
Quit  your  whining,  get  busy  and  pre- 
pare to  defend  your  firesides  and  your 
flag.  Get  an  army,  get  a  navy;  be 
ready  to  meet  the  invaders  like  the 
loyal-hearted  freemen  you  are.' 

"Will  the  workers  walk  into  this 
trap?  Will  they  be  fooled  again?  I 
am  afraid  so.  The  people  have  always 
been  amenable  lo^^oratory  of  this  sort. 

"Wliat   Germany   Kas  Done. 

"The  kind  of  preparedness  the  work- 
ers want  is  reorganization  and  recon- 
struction of  their  whole  life,  such  as 
has  never  been  attempted  by  states- 
men or  governments.  The  Germany 
found  out  years  ago  that  they  could 
not  raise  good  soldiers  in  the  slums,  so 
they  abolished  the  slums.  They  saw 
to  it  that  all  the  people  had  at  least  a 
few  of  the  essentials  of  civilization- 
decent  lodging,  clean  streets,  whole- 
some if  scanty  food,  proper  medical 
care  and  proper  safeguards  for  the 
workers  in  their  occupations.  That  is 
only  a  small  part  of  what  should  be 
done;  but  what  wonders  that  one  step 
toward  the  right  sort  of  preparedness 
has  wrought  for  Germany!  For  eight- 
een months  it  has  kept  itself  free  from 
invasion  while  carrying  on  an  extended 
war  of  conquest,  and  its  armies  are 
still  pressing  on  with  unabated  vigor. 
It  is  your  business  to  force  these  re- 
forms on  the  Administration.  Let 
there  be  no  more  talk  about  what  a 
i-overnment  can  or  cannot  do.  All 
these  things  have  been  done  by  all  the 
belligerent  nations  in  the  hurly-burly 
Df  war.  Every  fundamental  industry 
las  been  managed  better  by  the  gov- 
jrnments  than  it  was  managed  by  pri- 
v'ate  corporations. 

"It  is  your  duty  to  insist  upon 
;till  more  radical  measures.  It  is 
^our  business  to  see  that  no  child 
s  employed  in  an  industrial  estab- 
ishment,  or  mine,  or  store,  and 
hat  no  worker  is  needlessly  ex- 
posed to  accident  or  disease.  It  is 
y^our  business  to  make  them  give 
yrou  clean  cities,  free  from  smoke, 
iirt  and  congestion.  It  is  your 
business  to  make  them  pay  you  a 
.ivitg  wage.  It  is  your  business  to 
see  that  this  kind  of  preparedness 
.s  carried  into  every  department  of 
the  nation,  until  every  one  has  a 


feViance  to  be  weTTIBorn,  well  nour- 
ished, rightly  educated,  intelligent 
^nd   serviceable   to   the   country  at 

all  times. 

"Strike     against     all     ordinances 
and      laws      and      institutions     that 
continue     the     slaughter     of     peace 
and  the  butcheries  of  war.      Strike 
I    against    war,    for    without    you     no 
battles     can      be     fought.         Strike 
against       manufacturing      shrapnel 
I    and   gas   bombs  and   all   other  tools 
t    of     murder.        Strike     against     pre- 
paredness   that    means    death     and 
I    misery    to    millions    of    human    be- 
ings.        Be      not      dumb,      obedient 
;    slaves    in    an    army    of    destruction. 
Be  heroes   in  an  army  of  construc- 
I    tion." 

I  The  chairman  wan  Frank  Bohn,  who 
Recently  toured  Europe  studying-  war 
pondition.s.  He  declared  that  just  be- 
fore Europe  declared  war  upon  itself 
the  organized  working  class  in  every 
country  of  Europo  expected  that  the 
working  class  of  every  other  country 
would  rebel  In  case  of  war.  "But  if 
:here  had  been  a  rebellion  of  the  work- 
,ng  class  of  any  one  country,  Germany, 
for  Instance,"  he  said,  "the  capitalist 
jTOvernments  of  all  other  countries 
ivould  have  been  used  to  crush  the  re- 
lellion." 

Preceding  Miss  Keller,  the  Fuller 
jisters,  famous  as  singers  of  EngHsn 
'oik  song,  sang  several  .selections. 
I  Cry.sta!  Eastman  Kenedicl  vico- 
Shalrman  of  thr  Womt-n'.s  I'oacc  I^tirty. 
Ippealed  for  funds  to  carry  on  llie  work 
»f  combatting  "Treparcdncsi.'?."  A  col- 
ection  was  taken  uy 
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ISHELIIELLER 
'FED  UP' ON  THEORIES 
OF  THOSE  ABOUT  HER? 


Unbiased  Observer  Reaches  Con- 
clusion That  Blind  Girl  Is 
Overrated  Thinker. 


NOT  MKRE  AUTOMATON,  HE  SAYS. 


Personal  Equation  Being  Used,  He  Be- 
lieves, to  Get  Certain  Doctrines 
Before  the  Public^ 


Editor  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle: 

I  have  long  been  skeptical  of  the 
stories  which  credit  to  Miss  Helen 
Keller's  mind  the  opinions  and  senti- 
ments which  she  expresses  so  fluently. 
I  have  never  believed  it  possible  for 
a  person  with  her  physical  handicaps 
to  develop  a  faculty  for  reasoning  that 
would  be  necessary  if  she  and  not  an- 
other were  responsible  for  the  views 
and  statements  with  which  she  is 
jcredited. 

la  Miss  Keller  not  a  remarkably 
trained  automaton?  Does  she  not 
give  out  the  opinions,  the  expressions 
and  even  the  words  of  her  teacher? 
Doubtless   she   is  unconBcious   of     this 


subtle  control.  It  fools  her  as  it  has 
fooled  others.  I  believe  that  a  close 
observation  of  her  methods  and  a 
study  of  her  appearance  in  public 
would  lend  conviction  to  my  suspi- 
cions. DOUBTER. 

An  observer  from  The  Eagle,  with 
a  keen  sympathy  for  Miss  Keller's 
physical  disabilities  in  her  blindness, 
deafness  and  lack  of  natural  speech, 
paid  close  attention,  last  night,  to  her 
appeal  against  preparedness  at  Car- 
negie Hall,  Manhattan,  and  reached 
several  interesting  conclusions.  The 
most  important  were: 

First,  her  delivery  as  a  lecturer  has 
been  greatly  overstated. 

Secondly,  ner  ability  as  a  thinker 
has  been  vastly  overrated. 

Before  going  into  a  discussion  of 
the  impression  created  by  Miss  Keller, 
lit  is  only  fair  to  the  public  that  the 
element  of  sympathy  should  be  dis- 
jcounted,  and  her  utterances  judged 
(Solely  at  their  face  value,  as  they  ap- 
jpear  in  cold  print.  Because  of  her 
Imarvelous  fight  against  overwhelming 
obstacles,  she  demands  and  receives  a 
tmost  respectful  hearing.  Further,  be- 
cause of  the  peculiarities  of  the  ut- 
terer.  those  opinions  attract  far  more 
attention  than  if  they  issued  from  an- 
other source.  The  only  fair  way  to 
regard  Miss  Keller's  ..opinions  is  apart 
from  her  physical  handicaps,  to  ana- 
lyze them  as  mental  products,  and  es- 
timate their  values  strictly  a^ , contri- 
butions to  sociological  discussion. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  Miss  Keller's 
remarks  on  preparedness  and  her  ex- 
position of  Socialistic  doctrines  were 
characterized  neither  by  originality 
nor  depth.  They  created  exactly  the 
same  impression  upon  the  unbiased 
observer  that  the  essay  of  the  sweet 
[girl  graduate  makes  upon  others  than 
her  doting  parents  and  admiring 
friends.  The  speech,  or  lecture,  was 
typical  of  those  delivered  from  a  hun- 
dred soap  boxes  on  a  hundred  corners 
in  New  York  almost  any  night  in  the 
year  when  the  weather  is  good,  or 
which  may  be  heard  ad  infinitum  in 
any  undergraduate  debating  society. 
It  was  exactly  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  an  intelligent,  .sympa- 
thetic, receptive  mind,  educated  by 
sincere  uplifters  who  were  convinced 
that  the  world  needed  a  lot  of  reform- 
ing right  away.  It  rang  with  all  the 
usual  changes  of  appeal  to  similar 
minds,  and  advanced  absolutely  noth- 
IJng  new  in  its  form  or  its  substance. 


It  (depended  for  its  effect  entirely  upon 
the  fact  that  it  came  from  Miss  Helen 
Keller,  who  was  born  in  1880,  and 
has  beendeaf,  dumb  and  blind  since 
she  was  WBWmhs  old,  as  the  result  of 
illness.  Coming  from  any  ordinary- 
source.  It  would  never  have  been 
noticed  in  the  papers.  In  other  words, 
the  personal  equation  in  Miss  Keller's 
case  is  undoubtedly  being  used  to  get 
before  the  public  principles  of  the 
school  in  which  she  has,  beejx  reared. 

As  regards  her  methods  and  appear- 
ance upon  the  stage.  The  Eagle  ob- 
server was  convinced  that  she  has 
been  misjudged  as  nrilich  by  thOse  who 
maintain'  that'  she  is  a  mere  autom- 
aton as  by  those  who  credit  her 
with  a  bi-eadth  and  depth  which  she 
certainly  did  not  display  last  night. 

Her  enunciation  is  that  of  all  deaf 
mutes,  who  have  learned  to  speak.  It 
is  necessarily  slow,  it  is  low  and  it  is 
indistinct.  Her  sentences  were  repeated 
by  a  young  man,  evidently  thoroughly 
in  accord  with  her,  and  who  was 
above  the  average  in  appreciating  the 
value  of  emphasis.  That  Miss  Keller 
rea,lly  felt  what  she  was  saying,  that 
she  was  speaking  from  the  heart,  was 
not  to  be  doubted.  Her  method  of 
speech  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult 
for  her  to  lay  stress  or  emphasis  upon 
words  to  their  proper  value,  because 
she  has  to  pause  on  certain  words, 
which  are  in  themselves  of  little  conse- 
quence, in  order  to  pronounce  them  at 
all — a  very  common  failing  of  those 
who   have  learned  speech  artificially. 

Her  gestures  are  few  and  very  un- 
demonstrative. In  that  she  differs  not 
a  bit  from  many  capable  orators,  but 
what  gestures  she  makes  are  as  well- 
timed  as  those  which  would  come  from 
a  person  possessed  of  both  sight  and 
hearing. 

Miss  Keller's  address  last  night  was 
typewritten  and  handed  to  the  report- 
ers in  advance.  She  stuck  as  closely 
to  it  as  the  average  speaker  who  pre- 
pares his  remarks  for  the  press,  as 
most  of  them  who  are  to  be  quoted 
do.  Her  digressions  from  the  advance 
copy  were  of  no  great  importance  or 
length,  and  they  were  all  in  her  favor. 
They  were  such  as  would  come  to  any 
declaimer  sincerely  interested  in  the 
subject,  and  carried  away  by  the  de- 
sire to  enlarge  upon   an  idea. 

Miss  Keller  received  absolutely  no 
as.sistance  that  could  be  noted.  The 
young  man  who  repeated  for  her 
merely  touched  her  arm  that  shci 
might  stop  and  let  him  get  in  hisi 
■work,  or  to  pause  for  applause,  or  to 
bignal  her  to  resume. 

To    summarize,     the    observer    wasl 


convinced  that  to  chargre  Miss  Keller 
with  being  a  mere  automaton  would 
be  absurd.  The  very  weaknesses  of 
[her  speech  and  its  delivery  are  suffi- 
cient answer  to  that,  as  regards  the 
[wording  and  delivery  of  her  thoughts. 
But  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  the  con- 
iviction  that  she  has  been  "fed  up,"  to 
use  a  colloquialism,  with  Socialistic, 
sentimental  and  impractical  theories 
through  her  limited  sources  of  infor- 
imation  about  life  as  it  is,  to  a  point 
jwhere  her  mind  runs  in  a  definite 
[channel  through  which  flow  the  opin- 
ions and  social  concepts  of  those  by 
whom  she  is  surrounded,  and  through 
whose  instrumentality  she  obtains  the 
data  whereon  to  base  her  conclusions. 
If  her  speech  had  been  other  than  pre 
cisely  what  it  was,  it  would  have  bee 
the  most  astounding  feature  of  he 
astounding  case. 


I 


m  m.[^  IN 
PEIICE  PLtll  WINS 
STOi  OF  CHEERS 

a/ . 

rier  Hearers,  Mostly  Women, 

Applaud  for  Fifteen 

Minutes. 


Mi.s.s  Helen  Kellef  was  received  with  pn- 
thusiasm  last  nlglit  by  a  large  audience, 
mainly  compo.sed  of  women,  which  crowd- 
ed Carnegie  Hall  to  li.sten  to  speeches 
against  militari.sm  and  preparedness — 
which  were  treated  by  most  of  the  spealv- 
pra  as  .synonymous  terms.  The  meetingj 
was  imder  the  ausplc.es  of  the  Women's  | 
Peace  Party  and  a  special  committee  ofj 
the  Labor  Forum. 

I    When  Miss  Keller  advanced  to  the  front 
[of  the   platform  she   was   cheered  for  fif- 


teen  minutes.  Women  stood  up  in  the 
audience  and  waved  their  handkerchiefs 
and  Shouted  and  applauded  until  they  wflre! 
tired.  Miss  Keller  showed  by  her  expres-j 
sion  that  sjie  realized  what  was  going  on,"! 
although  she  could  neither  see  nor  hear.i 
When  the  applause  ceased  she  spoke  in] 
low  tones  to  a  young  man,  who  imme-j 
diately  addressed  the  audience  in  a  clear.j 
resonant  voice,  repeating,  sentence  for] 
sentence,  all  that  Miss  Keller  had  to  say.j 
Her  address  lasted  an  hour  and  ten  min-| 
utes.  She  emphasized  some  of  her  points 
with  gresturea  and  only'  twice  was  she 
prompted  from  notes  she  had  prepared. 

She  spoke  of  the  conquest  of  the  United 
States  toy  invasion  from  over  the  seas  as 
"a  nightmare"  and  said  that  fear  of  it 
twias  "confined  to  war-mad  persons,  like 
Colonel  Koosevelt." 

"In  the  primitive  days,"  she  said,  "men 
fought  (because  they  wanted  to  eat  their 
enemies  or  steal  'their  women  and  wives, 
but  nowadays  they  fight  for  "possessionl 
and  acquisition  of  other  peoples'  prop-| 
erty. 

"If  Congress  asks  us  to  prepare  for  a 
war  of  freedom,  we  would  have  no  objec- 
tion. I  am  not  opposed  to  wars  for  human 
freedom  and  liberty,  because  we  working 
men  and  women  are  willing  to  fig'ht  for 
freedom." 

"If  the  OSIikado  ever  purposed  to  invade 
our  country  and  he  commandeered  every 
possible  craft  within  'his  scope  of  Influence 
he  could  only  bring  over  41,000  men  and 
it  would  take  him  six  weeks  to  do  it.  I 
think  that  our  friends  and  countrymen  on 
the  Pacific  coast  are  able  to  take  care  of 
41,000  rn en  before  the  ships  could  return 
to  Japan  and  bring  over  41,000  more. 

"Should  iGermany  attempt  the  saane 
thing  after  she  had  advanced  to  first  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  she  could 
Jo  but  little  better  than  Japan.  My  fem- 
inine mind  is  struck  by  the  idea  that  if  we 
iouid  not  take  eare  of  40,000  German  sol- 
diers and  save  the  country  aaid  its  people 
we  would  not  be  worth  saving. 

"Your  masters  have  taken  from  you  your 
rights  and  they  now  appeal  to  you  to  fight 
for  their  rigiit  on  the  seas.  You  would! 
be  fools  to  fight  for  their  rights  on  land 
or  sea  for  them  when  they  never  give 
you   any    right    either    on    land   or    sea." 

In  closing  Miss  Keller  implored  the  audi- 
ence to  form  one  gigantic  workingmen's 
union. 

;   Miss  Keller  was  greeted  with  cheers  at 
the  close  of  her  address. 

Mrs.  Crystal  Eastman  Benedict,  vice 
chairman  of  the  Women's  Peace  party, 
told  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  she  made 
on  Tuesday  to  get  "a  rich  business  man"i 
to  give  her  $5,000  for  the  peace  cause.  "Hei 
said  to  me,  'I  am  giving  every  cent  I  can 
to  help  the  women  and  children  who  have 


pbeen  made  widows  and  orphans  bj-^  the 
war.'  And  he  said  he  believed  in  pre- 
paredness and  would  like  to  see  the  United 
States  appropriate  $400,000,000  for  such  pur- 
pose, instead  of  $200,000,000." 


Tle^xJ    Uor-K..  >V.W..    Ke.v>^.L.L. 


^ 


MR.  HOLMES  SHES  SIN. 


To  THE  EorTOR  OF  THE  Herai.d  :— 

May  1  cypress  to  you  my  amazement  at 
your  failure  to  give  your  readers  a  report 
cff  the  anti-preparedness  meeting  in  Car- 
negie Hall  last  evening,  at  which  Mins 
Helen  Kellor  was  tiie  chief  speaker'.'  My 
r?B!fiSttfWHW^,  who  was  present  in  any 
place,  tells  me  that  the  hall  was  paclted 
to  the  doors,  that  Miss  Kcller.s  .speech 
was  full  of  matter  which  wc  have  beea 
taught  to  i-egard  a^^  of  "news  value,"  that 
great  enthusiasm  greeted  her  altacica  upon 
the  preparedness  movement  and  that  a 
resolution  against  the  movement  wan 
passed  with  onl.v  a  few  scattering  "noes." 
And  yet,  not  one  word  of  all  tins  stoiy 
appears  in  your  columns  this  morning! 

I  may  be  pardoned,  perhaps,  if  I  sa.v 
that  some  explanation  is  due  your  read- 
ers in  t.hds  matter  if  we  are  not  to  draw 
the  inference  that  the  pres.s  of  Now  York 
city  Is  gullt.v  of  that  journalistic  "sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost"— suppres^sion  of 
news!  -.lOHX  HAYNES  HOI..AIES. 

Office    of    the    Minister.     Church    of    the 
Messiah.  Park  avenue  and  Thirt.v-fourth 
street,  New  York  city,  .January  6,  1916. 
[With  rather  conspicuous  typographical 
displa.v   yesterday's   issue   of    the    Hkrat.d 
presented  an  account  of  the  Carnegie  Hall 
meeting  to   which   the    Rev.   John    Hajnes 
Holmes    refers,    giving    <I)    the    fact    that 
Miss  Helen  Keller  was  the  clilef  si)eaker; 
(2)   her  speech;   (3)   tire  fact  that   the   hall 
was  crowded;    (4)    full   details   of  the   en- 
thusiasm; (5)  approximately  S66  words,  ex- 
clusive of  headlines,  In  Column  2,  Page  6.] 


Sos'Covvx,  "WtaL-SS.,   To-vc^-Yv.a^U 


,  R.  IS  CHILED 
eiOOD-THIRSiy 
BYHELEN  KELLER 


Roosevelt,  Rockefeller  and 

the  Czar  Are. Put  in 

the  Same  Class. 


New  York,  Jan.  7.— "The  world  la 
filled  with  war-mad  men  and  war-mad 
women;  that  Is  why  we  have  war," 
said  Helen  Kigill&uiB».aj»«interview  in  her 
apartment  at  the  Hotel  Prince  Greorse 
today. 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  is  war-mad,"  con- 
tinued Miss  Keller.  "He  is  the  most, 
bloodthirsty  man  In  the  United  States. 
When  he  is'  not  dreaming  about  plunging 
this  country  Into  war  and  shedding  the 
blood  of  men  he  is  writing  books  about 
his  t5wn  prowess  in  shedding  the  blood 
of  aniinals." 

Asked  who  is  the  most  bloodthirsty 
man  in  Europe,  she  replied: 

"The  Czar;  I  know  you  expected  me 
to  say  the  Kaiser,  but  the  Kaiser  has 
never  turned  cannon  upon  his  own  peo- 
ple, as  the  Czar  has  done.  Tha  Kaiser 
has  never  massacred  the  Jews." 

She  went  on:  "Women  are  as  war- 
Tiad  as  men.  They  foster  and  ■encourage 
the  idea  of  bloodshed  by  giving  the^r 
idmlration  to  the  heroes  of  ihe  battle- i 
neld.  I  will  believe  all  women  are 
genuine  pacifists  when  I  hear  that  t'ley 
ir©  bringing  up  their  children  vq  abhor 
the  heroes  of  war  and  to  honor  the 
heroes  of  peace." 

"The  hero  of  peace,"  she  said,  "Is  thei 
man  who  develops  a  new  potato  or  the 
man  who  makes  two  onions  ;?/ow  in  the 
place  of  one.  Surely  he  is  a  better 
3ltlzen  than  he  who  makes  one  man  li^ve 


where  two  lived  before.  The  heroinea 
of  peace,"  she  added,  "are  women  like 
Mme.  Montessori,  who  developecT  a 
wonderful  new  free  system  of  educa- 
tion in  the  face  of  opposition  from 
ohurch  and  state.  And  every  woman 
who  bears  a  child  is  a  heroine  of  peace. 

"We  have  heard  talk  of  a  'birth 
strike'  by  women  as  a  protest  against 
war,"  she  continued  gently,  "but  surely 
the  losses  on  the  battlefield  are  slight 
when  compared  with  those  in  the  In- 
dustrial war,  the  v/ar  between  capital 
ari&.  labor  which  goes  on  all  the  time. 

"I  said  that  the  most  bloodthirsty 
man  in  the  United  States  is  Roosevelt, 
but  I  will  name  another  man  ■R'ith 
greater  blood  guilt.  If  not  greater  blood- 
thirst.  I  mean  Rockefeller,  who  counta 
every  dollar  thrown  away  that  does  not 
make  a  slave.  The  man  who  Is  dollar 
mad  is  blood-mad.  It  Is  money  madness 
that  has  led  to  war  madness.  Put 
Rockefeller  in  with  Roosevelt  and  the 
Czar." 

"What  do  you  tldnk  of  Henry  Ford 
and  his  peace  ship?" 

"I.  think  it  Is  3i  huKe^lQlaiiill 


Tle^vu     ^o-rK,  n.-M'.,  Hg^t-a^ldl^. 


YS  MISS  KELLER 
IS  MISINFORMED 


^ 


Resident  Director  of  the  Navy  L€ag:ue 

Replies  to  Her  Attack  on 

Preparedness. 

Answering  the  expressions  of  Miss  Helen 
Keller  on  Wednesday  night  at  Carnegie 
Hall  regarding  national  preparedness, 
Charles  l,ongstreet  Poor,  resident  director 
of  the  Navy  League  of  the  United  States, 
declared  yesterday  that  they  were  founded 
not  on  fact,  but  personal  belief  without 
investigation. 

"As  is  usual  with  the  pacifists,"  ho  says, 
'these  statements  are  not  foimded  ■  on 
fact  nor  are  they  susceptible  of  proof, 
being  merely  expressions  of  opinion  and 
personal  belief.  Miss  Keller  says:— 'Thie 
war  has  proven  an  invasion  by  sea  Im- 
i>racticable.'  On  the  contrary,  every  les- 
son of  the  war  has  been  the  strongest 
Itestiniony  to  the  practicability  of  moving 


large  bodies  of  troops  over  the  seas  in 
face  of  an  active  and  well  informed  enemy 
and  under  greater  difficulties  of  espionage 
and  submarine  attaclt  than  would  face  any 
fleet  approaching  our  shores.    ,  i 

"It  is  possible  she  has  reference  to  thai 
situation  at  the  Dardanelles.  Even  there, 
in  the  face  of  tremendous  natural  diffi- 
culties and  against  an  efficiently  or- 
ganized and  trained  army  of  some  of  the 
best  soldiers  in  the  world,  a  landing  was 
made  and  a  base  maintained.  No  such 
conditions  of  natural  iprotection  or  armed 
strength  are  available  for  our  defence  in 
the  United  States." 

Mr.  Poor  also  crjticises  Miss  Keller's 
declaration  that  the  conquest  of  America 
by  water  was  a  nightmare.  He  replied 
also  to   her,  attack    on    the  iNavy   Lieagu^. 


\A)  O  y  c^e.s^e.T .  W\a,g>5..  Qx^-T^^-VCt 


IISS  KELLER 


NEW  YORK,  Jan.  8— "The  world  is 
filled  with  war-madmen  and  war-raad 
women:  that  is  why  we  have  war," 
said  Helen  Keller  in  an  inter\'iew.  "Mr 
Roosevelt  Is  war-mad,"  continued  Miss 
Keller.  "He  is  the  most  bloodt'nlrf.t.v 
man  in  the  United  States.  AVhcn  ho 
|s  not  dreaming  about  pluna:ins  the 
country  into  war  and  shedding  tlie 
i3lood  of  men  he  is  wricin.E:  liooks  about 
his  own  prowess  m  shedding-  the  blood 
of  animals." 

Asked  who  is  the  most  bloodthirsty 
man  in  Europe,  slie  replied : 

"The  Czar;  1  know  you  exi^ected  me 
to  say  the  Kaiser,  but  tlve  Kaiser  h:is 
never  turned  cannon  upon  liis  o\\  n  peo- 
ole  as  the  Cxar  has  done.  The  Kaiser 
lias  never  massacred  the  Jews." 

"I    said    that    the    most    bloodthirsty 
-nan  in  the  United.  States  is  Rooserelt. ' 
out    I    will    name    another    man     with 
;i-eater     blood     guilt,     if     not     greater 
jloodthir.st.      I    mean    Rockefeller,    \'.ho  1 
counts  every  dollar  thrown   away  thacl 
loes  not  make  a  sla\-e.     The  man  who  | 
s  doH.ur  mad  is  l>lood-mad.  It  is  monev  [ 
naadne.ss  that  has   led  to  war  madness. 
Put  Rockefeller  in   with  Roosevelt  and' 
;he   Czar." 


.r 


Noted  Woman  to 
Appear  in  Moline 


MISS   HELEN   KELLER 
JMlss  Keller  will  speak  at  the  First 
Congregational      church      in      Moline 
Tuesday   evening   under  the   auspices 
of  the  Moline  Woman's!  club. 


■HLoolfC  LsUa^-YucL,   xuu;^^o<^S)    IL 


VV^UP>T^ 


IVttSaw*i«44fcgR  SPEAKS   AT  | 

THE  CONGREGATNONAL  CHURCH 

Charming,  indeed  a  marvel,  appear-j 
ing  to  be  a  mere  slip  of  a  girl  was 
Miss  Helen  .Keller  who  is  declared 
to  be  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world 
as  she.  appeared  last  evefling  at  thej 
j?irst  Congregational  ch^j^la.  of  Molinei 
under  the  auspicea-of  thV%oliue  Worn- 


an's  club. '      «  i 

Miss  Keller  as  adbompanied  on  hen 


tour  bj  he«^Jilacher,  Mrs.  Macy,  for- 
jnerly  Miss  Anna  M.  Sullivan,  who  by 
untiring  efforts  and  patience  has 
brought  Miss  Keller  out  of  the  dark- 
ness naturally  caused  by  being  deaf 
and  blind,  to  a  place  where  she  is  to- 
day a  woman  of  culture,  who  has 
learned  by  her  great  efforts  how  to 
voice  her  thoughts. 

Miss  Keller  was  introduced  by  Mrs. 
Macy  who  first  gave  the  story  of  Helen! 
Keller's  life.  Through  an  illness  at| 
the^e  of  19  months,  Helen  Kel^r  wasi 
left  d^f  and  blind  and  she  remainec 
in  this  datflfeiefs"  until  she  reachec 
the  age  of  six  years  and  eight  months 
iWhen  Mrs.  Macy,  a  graduate  of  the 
Perkin's  institute  went  to  her  home  ill 
Alabama  and  began  her  education. 
Reaching  Helen  Keller  first  through  a| 
doll  and  teaching  her  one  word  a  day, 
Mrs.  Macy  laid  a  basis  for  the  system; 
of  finger  spelling  which  opened  the 
barrier  to  the  outside  world.  At  thej 
age  of  10  Helen  Keller  learned  to| 
speak  and  at  the  age  of  16  she  was! 
preparing  for  college  and  in  1904  she 
graduated  from  the  Radcliffe  collegei 
receiving  the  degree  of  bachelor  ofl 
arts.  During  her  entire  college 
course,  Mrs.  Macy  sat  with  her  in  the 
study  rooms  but  Miss  Keller  alone 
mastered  her  examinations.  During 
the  past  year,  Helen  Keller  has  great- 
ly  improved  her  speaking  voice  under 
the  instruction     of  Charles     White,  a 


jteacher  of  singing  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

In  order  to  accustom  her'audience  to 
her  voice  Helen  Keller  opened  her  ad- 
dress by  repeating  the  23rd  Psalm. 

"Happiness"  was  her  theme  and  in* 
deed  her  radiant  expression  represent- 
ed the  word  happiness. 

"If  one  who  can  not  see  and  hear, 
can  find  so  much  beauty  in  life,  how 
much  more  those  who  can  see  and 
hear  should  take  from  life,"  Miss 
Keller  said.  "Happiness  is  the  only 
life  worth  living,  giving  no  place  for 
selfishness."  There  is  something  for 
each  one  to  do  and  we  should  not  close 
our  eyes  to  hard  things  of  life.  It  is 
much  easier  to  work  in  the  light  than 
in  darkness  because  light  is  stronger 
than  darkness  and  we  should  not  lose 
heart  if  misfortune  overtakes  us.  My 
misfortune  has  made  me  dependent 
upon  others  but  I  am  never  unhappy 
because  of  my  strong  faith  in  God, 
who  makes  my  blindness  and  deaf- 
ness bloom  like  Aaron's  rod.  If  one 
would  begin  each  day  by  making  oth- 
ers happy,  this  world  would  be  much 
brighter  and  happier.  If  the  eyes  are 
truly  open-  and  one  can  see,  the  love 
light  should  constantly  shine  in  them. 
Happiness  in  our  work  comes  through 
achievement  and  anyone  can  achieve 
who  is  willing  to  let  obstacles,  no 
matter  how  big  they  may  seem,  over- 
come their  ambition  to  be  happy  and 
love  is  the  one  big  happiness.  -vAt  the 
close  of  the  message  she  answered  the 
questions  of  her  audience  transmitted 
to  her  by  her  teacher.  This  was  very 
interesting  since  it  showed  the  keen- 
ness of  Helen  Keller's  mind-  In  an- 
swer to  a  question,  Miss  Keller  stated 
that  it  did  not  tire  her  to  speak,  that 
she  could  feel  the  presence  of  the 
audience  and  their  sympathy  by  the 
air.  That  while  she  could  not  hear 
the  audience  applaud  yet  through  her 
feet  she  knew  of  it.  She  answered 
jquickly  all  questions  not  only  of  her- 
self but  of  the  outside  world.       She 


Concluded  her  address  by  communi- 
cating with  all  of  the  deaf  mutes  in[ 
her  audience,  giving  great  pleasure  to 
them. 

The  church  was  filled  to  its  capacity 
to  hear  these  two  wonderful  women. 


T\€.^   \\or'\^.     W.^.,    Ca^VU. 


MARGARET  WILSON  SAYS 
ACTION  OF  SCHOOL 
BOARD  AGAINST  LABOR 
FORUM  IS  ABSURD. 


jRESTRICTION  ON  SCHOOLS 

i     AFTER  HELEN   KELLER'S 

1 

I  TALK  ARE  DENOUNCED 

i  AS  UNDEMOCRATIC. 


WASHINGTON,  Jan.  11.— Miss  Mar- 
garet Wilson,  daughter  of  the  Presi- 
dent, gave  out  a  statement  tonight  in 
response  to  a  reciuest  from  the  Labor 
Forum  of  New  York  city  asking  for  her 
opinion  regarding  tlie  proposal  to  stop 
the  Forum's  use  of  the  New  York  city- 
school  buildings  or  to  restrict  the  free- 
dom of  discussion  in  them  on  account 
of  an  address  of  H«tott  Kaitau  delivered 
at  the  Washington  Irving  High  School 
on  December  19. 

"The  proposal  that  the  school  board 
or  any  other  body  of  the  people's  agents 
limit  or  restrict  what  is  said  in  the  cit- 
jlzens'  Forum  when  once  this  most  im- 
portant institution  of  democracy  is 
jproperly  established  in  the  public  school 
house,"  said  Miss  Wilson,  "is  as  absurd 
i — indeed  more  absurd  than  the  proposal 
[would  be  to  have  some  outside  and  in- 
ferior body  impose  restrictions  upon 
(the  discussions  of  Aldermen,  State 
iLegislators,  or  Congressmen.  But  the 
Imatter  of  first  importance  is  to  see  to  it 
'that  the  citizens'  Forum  is  properly 
|Constitutcd. 

Coiuntuiiity   Seeretary    Needed. 

"The  present  trouble  in  New  York 
city  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  which 
has  hindered  the  proper  development 
of  the  forum  use  of  the  public  school 
houses  throughout  the  entire  counitry. 
There  has  been  failure  to  see — or  to  act 
upon  perception — that  it  is  just  as  as- 
sential  that  community  secretarial  ser- 
vice be  provided  for  the  deliberative 
organization  of  the  electorate  as  that 
the  place  of  meeting   be   furnished. 

"The  school  trustees  have  apparently 
not  observed  that  for  their  own  delib- 
erative assembly  as  members  of  board 
of  education,  they  have,  and  could  not 
do  without,  the  paid  responsible  ser- 
vice of  a  clerk  or  secretary;  and  that 
there  never  has  been  nor  can  be  the 
proper  deliberative  oi'ganization.  either 
of  the  representatives  of  citizens  or  of 
citizens  themselves,  without  the  pro- 
vision of  secretarial  service.  The 
school  house  forum  movement  is  essen- 
tially a  restoration  of  the  old  town 
meeting  practice.     For  the  constitution, 


of  the  town  meeting  not  only   the  hall' 
was  furnished  but  also  the  clerk. 
Forum's  Vnlwe   Is   Shown. 

"The  demonstrations  that  have  been 
g-iven  by  the  Labor  Forum  and  other. 
private  organizations  in  New  York  and 
by  similar  associations  of  other  cities, 
that  the  adult  citizens  will  use  the 
school  houses  for  consideration  of  pub- 
lic questions  when  given  opportunity, 
have  been  of  great  value. 

"They  should  be  followed,  not  by  the 
imposing  of  restrictions,  but  by  the 
appointment  of  a  municipal  secretary 
of  forum  organization  as  an  associate 
of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools 
and  by  the  provision  of  fixing  respon- 
sibility by  paying  either  the  school 
principal  or  some  other  public  servant 
for  work  as  organizing  and  executive 
secretary   in   each    district." 

When  asked  whether  she  advocated 
the  use  of  school  houses  only  for  non- 
partisan meetings,  Miss  Wilson  replied 
that  she  did. 

"But  this  does  not  mean  the  limita- 
tion of  discussion  to  non-partisan 
views,"  she  continued.  "The  fact  is  that 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  non- 
partisan views.  Everv  opinion  is  neces- 
sarily a  partisan  opinion  for  no  indi- 
vidual can  occupy  more  than  one  point 
of  view  at  a  time." 


cuvo'C-uuoK.e.'tr,    rv.  X..,    Juvv\e.s. 


Miss  Helen  Ktller  is  guilty  of  a  sopho' 
nioric  epigvaHi-.,w,hen  she  says  of  the  sol] 
dicr.s  in  ilio  trenches  that  "Ihcir  victoriei 
belong  to  tlieir  governments,  l)ut  theii 
miseries  are  their  own.''  It  can  be  saicl 
of  this  war,  unsurpassingly  horrible  as  ii 
is,  more  than  it  can  be  said  of  any  pre- 
vious war,  that  it  is  a  war  of  peoples; 
each  devoted  to  their  special  patriotism! 
Do  the  victories  of  the  French  belong  '.: 
-Joffrc,  or  Poincare?  Both  these  honor- 
able gentlemen  wolikl  promptly  disavoTAi 
8uch  a  suggestion.  Do  the  victories  oi 
Great  Britain  belong  to  the  King?  He  is 
a  commoner,  like  his  soldieis.  Who 
hcar.s  tire  trenchmen  complaining  of  thelij 
miseries?  If  there  is  one  thing  they.rej 
sent  more  than  the  pretensions  of  the] 
enemy,  it  is  to  be  hasted  in  war's-ovens^ 
with  the  y^alous  pity  of  the  profession-dl 
casuisl. 


[MISS  HELEN  KELLER 

TO  LECTURE  HERE 


Famous  Blind  Author' and  Social 

SCTVice  Wid»rkfer  fo'^Tome  in 

April. 

Helen  Keller,  the  blind  author  and 
lecturer,  whose  achievements  in  self- 
development  and  whose  leadership  in 
social  service  movements  have  pro- 
cured her  extended  fame,  will  deliver 
an  address  in  the  Columbia  theatre 
linyVpril,  on  the  19th,  20th  or  21st, 
I  under  the  auspices  of  the  Southern 
Industrial  institute.  Charlotte. 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  Baldwin,  president 
of  the  institute,  wa.s  in  Columbia  yes- 
terday to  arrange  for  Miss  Keller's 
visit.  She  Is  to  make  a  tour  of  the 
Carolinas  and  Virginia.  She  will  be 
accompanied  by  her  teacher  and  com- 
panion, Mrs.  John  A.  Macy,  and  by 
iher  secretary  and  a  maid.  Mrs.  Macy 
will  descj-ibe  Miss  Keller's  education 
and  Miss  Keller  will  lecture  on  "Hap- 
piness." 

Miss  Keller  was  born  at  Tuscnmbia, 
Ala.,  in  1880.  She  is  descended  on 
her  father's  side  from  the  Spots- 
woods  of  Virginia  and  through  her 
mother  is  related  to  the  Adams  and 
Everett  families  of  New  England. 
She  has  been  deaf  and  blind  since 
the  age  of  1  6  months  as  the  result  of 
illness.  Mrs.  Macy  has  been  her 
teacher  since  1887.  Miss  Keller  was 
graduated  from  Radcliffe  college  in 
11904.  She  has  written  many  maga- 
|zine  articles  and  several  books.  Her 
home  is  at  Wrentham,    Mass.  -'  '>"i. 


Tle.w  Vo-rK,  YV.  v^..   C^\.V. 


J  duvv.^-A^a)^-v  w     Li±iUL3JJo. 


^ 


Editoi-  of  The  Call; 

Those  of  us  who  did  not  have  the 
privilege  of  hearine:  Helen  Keller  at 
'Carnegie  Hall  sliould  feel  greatly  in- 
debted to  you  for  a  complete  publica- 
tion  of  her   speech. 

There  are  a  few  Socialists  who,  while 
considering  war  as  inhuman,  fratrici- 
dal murder,  yet  hav.'  been  wavering 
between  pea^e  and  pi'^paredness.  They 
desired  to  be  loyal  to  Socialism,  and 
yet,  for  possjble  defi.v?.9e,  have  felt  pre- 
paredness mig};t  'o«  necessary.  Helen 
Keller's'  speech,  which  a  Demosthenes, 
however  erudite,  cou,ld  not  have  im- 
proved, should  clear  the  mists  from 
our  eyes  and  the  cobwebs  from  our 
brain. 

Even  Charles  Edward  Russell  and 
his  followers  must  be  impressed.  Jf  not  I 
convinced,  by  her  logical  reasoning 
and  heart-stirring  appeals. 

One  wonders  what  would  have  been 
her  mental  powers  if  she  had  beerit 
blessed  (?)  with  sight  and  hearing.; 
But.  doubtless,  the  closing  of  these; 
senses  to  the  many  external  unimpor- 
tant and  disturbing  things  has  ren- 
dered her  mind  more  acute  to  all  that! 
is  true,  good,  wise  and  just.  Her  own'; 
deprivation  has  made  her  more  sym- 
pathetic to  .  every  unfortunate  one. 
.And  all  these  fine  thoughts  have  in 
the  aggregate   become   crystallized. 

Helen  Keller  is  too  great  and  won- 
derful for  either  pit^-  or  envy.  What 
a  beautiful  and  highly  civilized  worl^. 
we  should  have  if  only  her  ap'peals  t<^ 
the  workingmen  were  heeded!  '^ 

However,  this  speech  of  hers,  which 
,few,  if  any,  besides  The  Call,  will  pub- 
lish in  its  entirety,  should  be  issued 
in  pamphlet  form,  and  distributed  as 
widely  as  possible. 

EMMA  PLATT   GUYTON 

Brooklyn,  Januaiy  6,  1916. 
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Helen  Keller,  Industrialist,  speaks : 

"I  became  an  I.  W.  W.  because  I  found  out  that  the  Sociafh 
"^arty  is  too  slow.    It  is  sinking  in  the  political  bog,'* 

'^Nothing  can  be  gained  by  political  action.    That  is 
I  became  an  I.  W.  W." 

*'The  Revolution  is  bigger  than  any  party  and  will  c 
when  the  workers  are  big  and  strong  enough." 

"We  have  tried  peace  education  for  nineteen  hundred 
Let  us  try  revolution  and  see  what  it  will  do  now." 


By  Barbara  Bindley. 

IT  IS  here  and  now  that  H^cn  Keller, 
miracle  among  blind  women,  makes  her 
debut  as  an  I.  W.  W.  Not  even  her 
teacher,  Mrs.  Macy,  almost  her  second  self, 
knew  that  Miss  Keller  had  gone  so  far  in  her 
advocacy  of  the  world  for  the  masses.  Anc'. 
when  Miss  Keller  so  declared  herself  to  me  one 
morning  a  roomful  of  shocked  "half  radicals" 
implored  me  not  to  print  the  fact  and  begged 
Helen  Keller  to  take  back  her  statements. 

But  she  answered:  *^f  I  must  I  will  go  to 
jail  to  uphold  these  views."  And  again,  "I 
feel  the  imperative  voices,  like  Joan  of  Arc, 
and,  like  her.  I  will  follow  where  they  lead.' 

And  '.bey  are  leading  Helen  Keller  on  to  a 
path  that  no  one  who  had  watched  her  lif« 
aiid  read  her  writings  of  a  few  years  ago  woulr] 
have  dared  consistently  to  prophesy.  Far  be- 
yond the  demands  of  Socialists  and  lukewarm 
radicals  is  she  travellings  as  8h«  evidenced  in 
the  following  talk  with  me.  And  she  declared 
herself  willing  to  lose  friends,  position,  fame, 
influence  and  money  for  this  thing  that  had  to 
come— the  regeneration  of  the  people  into 
their  own.  "I  am  a  fighter  now.  I  will  hide 
behind  no  half  truths." 

And  while  reformers  interrupted  from  time 
to  time  with  pleadings  that  she  would  ruin 
her  usefulness  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  pre- 
paredness by  the  essence  of  this  interview, 
Helen  Keller  described  in  vivid  phrase  how, 
step  by  step,  she  had  progressed  to  her  flam- 
ing, extremist  viewpoint,  and  in  the  recital 
these  rebel  phrases  flashed  out  in  the  voice 
that  had  triumphantly  surmounted  extinction: 

"We  have  tried  peace  education  for  nineteen 
hundred  years.  Let  us  try  revolution  and  sec 
what  it  will  do  now." 


"I  don't  give  a  damn  about  semi-radicals."' 

"Nothing  can  be  gained  by  political  action. 
That  is  why  I  became  an  I.  W.  W-" 

"The  revolution  is  bigger  than  any  party 
and  will  come  when  the  workers  are  big  and 
strong  cnoug^h." 

"I  became  an  I.  W.  W.  because  I  found  that 
the  Socialist  party  is  too  slow.  It  is  sinkicg- 
in  the  political  bog," 

"I  became  an  I.  W.  W.  because  I  could  not 
subscribe  to  a  social  policy  of  small,  immedi- 
ate advantage." 

"Don't  forget  workers  are  getting  their  dis- 
cipline in  the  trenches.  They  are  atquiring 
the  will  to  combat" 

"Under  the  obvious  battle  waging  in  Europe 
there  is  an  invisible  battle  for  the  freedom  of 
man." 
"I  am  not  for  peace  at  all  hazards." 

♦       *       ♦  .;:!.- 

I- 

VOICES     OF    DISSENT. 

It  all  began  very  innocently  when  I  called 
upon  Helen  Keller  to  see  more  closely  than 
one  could  looking  at  her  from  an  audience 
how  the  years  had  treated  her.  I  was  to 
have  a  few  moments  with  her  while  the 
manicure  polished  her  nails  before  she  went 
out  to  have  motion  pictures  taken  of  her 
sensitive  hands  in  motion.  And,  of  course, 
there  was  Mrs.  Macy,  cheery,  intelligent  and 
brave,  and  one  by  one  others  dropped  In  to  | 
form  an  audience,  and  one  at  times  vocifer- 
ously dissenting  to  the  talk  that  lengthened  out 
Into  a  searching  examination  two  hours  long. 

Dressed  as  she  is  shown  In  the  photograph, 
Miss  Keller  proved  to  be  a  blossomed-out 
figure  of  a  woman,  with  the  rather  rigid,  care- 
ful step  to  betray  her  blindness,  and  only  the 
fluttering  shades  of  emotion  and  the  quick  re- 
versals of  mood  to  tie  her  powerfiilly  to  the 


eternal  youth  of  a  bubbling  mind.  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  I  remembered  I  could  not  speak 
directly  to  this  blue-eyed,  rosy-cheeked  woman, 
and  Mrs.  Macy  came  between  us  quickly  and 
be:ame  my  mediator. 

Miss  Keller  began  the  interview  with  a  de- 
nunciation of  our  attitude  toward  the  Boy 
Scout  movement,  saying  it  is  the  very  thing 
that  bolsters  up  militarism. 

"Right  here  in  America  there  are  men  like 
Roosevelt  who  advocate  the  turning  of  our 
sons  into  Boy  Scoute  to  make  'good  citizens,* 
but  they  will  instead  grow  up  to  be  good  to 
shoot  other  men.  Target  practice  is  the  most 
important  feature  of  their  manual. 

EDUCATION    IS    PREPAREDNESS. 

"There  is  but  one  kind  of  preparedness — 
that  children  should  be  rightly  educated. 
Women  know  life  in  terms  of  suffering  even 
as  the  best  of  men  cannot  understand  it,  and 
it  is  to  their  interest  and  duty  to  teach  chil- 
dren to  refuse  to  fight  at  the  command  of  their 
rulers." 

Then  she  turned  her  attention  wholly  to  the 
manicure.  And  Mrs.  Macy  and  I  spoke  about 
her. 

"It's    surprising    to   listen    to    Helen    Keller 
and  remember  that  shq  has  lived  in  a  conscrva- 
ye  atmosphere  all  her  life,"  Mrs.  Macy  con- 
fia^.    "Ker  mother  is  a  Southerner;  her  sur- 
roundings have  always  been  those  of  wealth.^ 
Her  dearest  friends  are  wealthy.     There  is  H. 
H.  Rogers,  for  instance,  her  friend — and  a  big, 
real  friend  he  is— and  Mrs.  William  Thaw,  of 
Pittsburgh.     Yet   no   attempt   has    ever   been 
made  by  those  surrounding  her  to  curb  Hel- ; 
en's  individual  way  of  thinking,"  said  her  life- 
long companion,  explaining  that  if  Miss  Kel- : 
ler's  mind  hadn't  naturally  taken  to  it  it  would  i 
have  thrown  off  socialism  and  other  economic  ; 


doctrines.  "She's  even  a  Swedenborgian," 
Mrs.  Macy  added,  "and  she  never  knew  but 
one  Swedenborgian  in  her  life." 

AN  UNCOMPROMISING  RADICAL. 

At  that  I  asked  that  Miss  Keller  relate  the 
steps  by  which  she  turned  into  the  uncom- 
promising radical  who  now  faces  the  world  as 
Helen  Keller,  not  the  sweet  sentimentalist  of 
woman's  magazine  days. 

"I  was  religious  to  start  with,"  she  began 
in  enthusiastic  acqmescence  to  my  request. 
"I  had  thought  blindness  a  misfortune. 

"Then  I  was  appointed  on  a  commission  to 
investigate  the  conditions  among  the  blind. 
For  the  first  time  I,  who  had  thought  blind- 
ness a  misfortune  beyond  human  control, 
found  that  too  much  of  it  was  traceable  to 
wrong  industrial  conditions,  often  caused  by 
the  selfishness  and  greed  of  employers.  And 
the  social  evil  contributed  its  share.  I  found 
that  poverty  drove  women  to  the  life  of  shame 
that  ended  in  blindness. 
/  "Then  I  read  H.  G.  Wells's  'Old  Worlds 
for  New,'  summaries  of  Karl  Marx's  philoso- 
phy and  his  manifestoes.  It  seemed  as  if  I 
had  been  asleep  and  waked  to  a  new  world — 
a  world  so  different  from  the  beautiful  world 
I  had  lived  in. 

"For  a  time  I  was  depressed" — ^her  voice 
saddened  in  reminiscence — "but  little  by  little 
my  confidence  came  back  and  I  realized  that 
the  wonder  is  not  that  conditions  are  so  bad, 
but  that  humanity  has  advanced  so  far  in  spite 
of  them.  And  now  I  am  in  the  fight  to  change 
things.  I  may  be  a  dreamer,  but  dreamery 
are  necessary  to  make  facts!"  Her  voice  al- 
.-no*t  ahrlllcd  in  il-o  triumph,  and  he?  hanii 
found  and  clutched  my  knee  in  vibrant  em- 
phasis. 


"And  you  feel  happier  than  in  the  beautiful 
make-believe  world  you  had  dreamed?"  I  ques- 
tioned. 

"Yes,"  she  answered  with  firm  finality  in 
that  voice  which  stumbles  very  little.  "Reality 
even  when  it  is  sad  is  better  than  illusion." 
(This  from  the  woman  to  whom  it  would  seem 
all  earthly  things  are  but  that.)  "Illusions 
are  at  the  mercy  of  any  winds  that  blow.  Real 
happiness  must  come  from  within,  from  a  fixed 
purpose  and  faith  in  one's  fellow  men — and  of 
that  I  have  more  than  I  ever  had." 

"And  all  this  had  to  come  after  you  left 
college?  Did  you  get  none  of  this  knowledge 
of  life  at  college?" 

"NO!" — an  emphatic,  triumphant,  almost 
terrifying  denial — "college  isn't  the  place  to  go 
for  any  ideas." 

She  laughed  hilariously;  Mrs.  Macy  laughed, 
I  laughed,  every  one  in  the  room  laughed, 
without  knowing   exactly  why,   I   fancy. 

It  had  something  uncanny  in  it,  this  rather 
hard  laughter,  with  something  intimate  in  it 
which  would  suddenly  shake  this  tense,  lofty 
woman  and  communicate  itself  unreasonably 
to  us  who  were  with  her. 

"I  thought  I  was  going  to  college  to  be  edu- 
cated," she  resumed  as  she  composed  herself, 
"and" — laughing  more  lightly — "I  am  an  ex- 
ample of  the  education  dealt  out  to  present 
generations.  It's  a  deadlock.  Schools  seem 
to  love  the  dead  past  and  live  in  it." 

"But  you  know,  don't  you,"  I  pleaded 
through  Mrs.  Macy  and  for  her,  "that  the  in- 
tentions) of  your  teachers  were  of  the  best?" 

"But  they  amounted  to  nothing,"  she  coun- 
tered. "They  did  not  teach  me  about  things 
as  they  are  to-day,  or  about  the  vital  problems 
of  the  people.  They  taught  me  Greek  drama 
and  Roman  history,  the  celebrated  achieve- 
ments of  war  rather  than  those  of  the  heroes 
of  peace.  For  instance,  there  were  a  dozen 
chapters  on  war  where  there  were  a  few  para- 
graphs about  the  inventors,  and  it  is  this  over- 
emphasis of  the  cruelties  of  life  that  breeds  the 
wrong  ideal.    Education  taught  me  that  it  was 


a  finer  thing  to  be  a  Napoleon  than  to  create 
a  new  potato." 

A     FIGHTER     BY     NATURE. 

"It  is  my  nature  to  fight  as  soon  as  I  see 
wrongs  to  be  made  right.  So  after  I  read 
Wells  and  Marx  and  learned  what  I  did  I 
joined  a  Socialist  branch.  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  do  something.  And  the  best  thing  seemed 
to  join  a  fighting  party  and  help  their  propa- 
ganda. That  was  four  years  ago.  I  have  been 
an  industrialist  since." 

"An  industrialist?"  I  asked,  surprised  out  of 
composure.     "You  don't  mean  an  I.  W.  W. — 
a  syndicalist?" 
"I  do!" 

We  all  jumped  up  in  amazement.  Then  be- 
gan the  debate  about  the  advisability  of  in- 
cluding this  statement  in  an  interview  with 
Miss  Keller. 

"It  will  make  a  sensation.  It  will  ruin  her 
for  further  peace  work.  She  will  lose  her  fol- 
lowing, which,  if  rightly  conserved,  will  be 
labor's  mightiest  weapon,"  urged  the  labor 
publicist  present.  "She  is  second  only  to 
Roosevelt   in   the  influence   she  wields." 

And  more  discussion  of  this  point  of  view, 
but  Miss  Keller,  warmed  to  her  task,  wanted 
to  explain  it  further  to  me,  and  there  came 
another  bomb  for  the  labor  publicist. 

"I  became  an  I.  W.  W.  because  I  found  out 
that  the  Socialist  party  was  too  slow.  It  is 
sinking  in  the  political  bog.  It  is  almost,  if 
not  quite,  impossible  for  the  party  to  keep  its 
revolutionary  character  so  long  as  it  occupies 
a  place  under  the  government  and  seeks  office 
under  it.  The  government  does  not  stand  for 
interests  the  Socialist  party  is  supposed  to 
represent." 

Socialism,  however,  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  she  conceded  to  her  dissenting  hear- 
ers. 

"The  true  task  is  to  unite  and  organizie  all 
workers  on  an  economic  basis,  and  it  is  the 
workers  themselves  who  must  secure  free- 
dom for  themselves,  who  must  grow  strong," 
Miss  Keller  continued.  "Nothing  can  be 
gained  by  political  action.  That  is  why  I  be- 
came an  I.  W.  W." 


"What  particxUar  incident  led  you  to  become 
an  I.  W.  W.?"  I  interrupted. 

"The  Lawrence  strike.  Why?  Because  I 
discovered  that  the  true  idea  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
is  not  only  to  better  conditions,  to  get  them 
for  all  people,  but  to  get  them  at  once." 

Miss  Keller  explained  that  she  had  not  done 
active  work  for  the  movement  because  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  she  was  not  a  laborer 
she  was  not  eligible  to  membership  in  the 
organization;  that  her  role  must  be  that  of 
sympathizer  and  believer  in  their  cause. 

Here,  too,  the  labor  publicist  objected. 
Again  we  fought  the  battle  of  educational  op- 
portunism as  against  absolute  truth,  and  Miss 
Keller,  again  the  umpire,  decided  for  the  open 
battle  and  no  favors  as  far  as  her  interview 
was  concerned. 

"The  revolution  is  bigger  than  any  party,  and 
will  come  when  the  workers  are  big  and  strong 
enough,  T  became  an  I.  W.  W.  just  because 
I  could  not  subscribe  to  a  policy  of  small  im- 
mediate advantage  you  advocate,"  Miss  Keller 
answered  her  hearers  and  well  wishers. 

"What  we  want  is  a  militant  union,  a  world 
union  of  workers.  Guns  are  only  a  last  re- 
sort. Workmen  can  do  much  by  folding  their 
arms" — and  she  suited  the  action  to  the  word 
— "and  stopping  the  world.  When  that  gets 
noised  about  at  the  headquarters  of  the  bosses 
they  will  send  in  their  resignations." 

"Then  you  are  not  for  peace?" 

"7  am  for  peace  because  I  think  workers  can 
gain  their  ends  by  putting  their  hands  in  their 
pockets.  The  world  is  theirs  then,"  Miss 
Keller  reiterated  her  thought. 

"And  with  the  world  in  their  possession, 
wouldn't  the  people  promptly  proceed  to  build 
jip  institutions  and  situations  almost  identical 
with  the  ones  you  deplore?" 

Mrs.  Macy  propounded  for  me  that  favorite 
question  of  skeptics. 

"The  world  can  be  run  no  worse  than  it  has 
been  by  its  economic  masters,"  combated  Miss 
Keller,  and  she  added  that  at  least  the  under- 
1  dog  would  have  a  chance  at  the  envied  bone. 

I  *      *      ih 

I       Again   the   question   of  censorship   of   Miss 


Keller's   speed?    for   publication  presented  it- 
self. 

"If  Miss-ELeller  comes  out  with  these  ultra- 
radical views,  the  newspapers  will  be  closed 
to  her.  She  will  gradually  be  deserted  by 
ninety-nine  o£  the  hundred  people  who  follow 
her,"  some  one  in  the  room  spoke  up. 

And  again  Miss  Keller  struck  the  high  note 
of  courage. 

"Very  well,  then,"  she  counselled.  **We  must 
leave  the  newspapers  and  the  schools  and  the 
churches  behind  and  come  out  and  fight." 

"But  with  the  newspapers  closed  to  you,  the 
news  of  your  fight  cannot  be  carried  to  the 
people,"  another  urged..  "The  Call,"  our  big- 
gest socialist  daily,  has  only  16,000  circula- 
tion." 

"I  don't  care,"  Miss  Keller  interrupted,  "I 
don't  care  for  the  big  newspapers.  They  mis- 
lead the  people."  ("But  only  editorially,"  the 
labor  man  muttered  in  their  extenuation). 
"We  can  make  our  revolution  without  them." 

Still  the  perturbation  of  the  half-way  meas- 
ure advocates  persisted.  Thiey  were  sure  that 
Miss  Keller  did  not  realize  what  she  was  say- 
ing. They  were  sure  she  would  choose  rather 
the  method  of  social  education,  which  lays  its 
bricks  of  proigj-css  one  by  one,  then  the 
method  which)  would  overturn  the  universe 
and  make  things  mighty  uncomfortable  for 
every  one.  Mrs.  Macy  presented  the  point 
for  us. 

"What  are  you  committed  to — education  or 
revolution?" 

"Revolution."  She  answered  decisively. 
"We  can't  have  education  without  revolution. 
We  have  tried  peace  education  for  1,900  years 
and  it  has  failed.  Let  us  try  revolution  and  see 
what  it  will  do  now. 

*'I  am  not  for  peace  at  all  hazards.  I  regret 
this  war,  but  I  have  never  regretted  the  blood 
of  the  thousands  spilled  diuring  the  French 
Revolution.  And  the  workers  are  learning 
how  to  stand  alone.  They  are  learning  a  les- 
son they  will  apply  to  their  own  good  out  in 
the  trenches.  Generals  testify  to  the  splendid 
initiative  the  workers  in  the  trenches  take.  If 
they  can  do  that  for  their  masters  you  can  be 


sure  they  will  do  that  for  themselves  when 
they  have  taken  matters  into  their  own  hands. 

"And  don't  forget  workers  are  getting  their 
discipline  in  the  trench>es,"  Miss  Keller  con- 
tinued. "They  are  acquiring  the  will  to  com- 
bat. 

"My  cause  will  emerge  from  the  trenches 
stronger  than  it  ever  was.  Under  the  obvious 
battle  waging  there  there  is  an  invisible  battle 
for  the  freedom  of  man." 

Again  the  advisability  of  printing  all  this 
here  set  forth.  And  this  finally  from  the  pa- 
tience-exhausted, gentle  little  woman: 

"I  don't  give  a  DAMN  about  semi-radicals!" 

*  ♦  *  :|c  * 

Gradually  through  the  talk  Helen  Keller's 
whole  being  had  taken  on  a  glow,  and  it  was  in 
keeping  with  the  exalted  look  on  her  face  and 
the  glory  in- her  sightless  blue  eyes  that  she 
told  me: 

"I  feel  like  Joan  of  Arc  at  times.  My  whole 
being  becomes  uplifted.  I,  too,  hear  the  voices 
that  say  'Come,'  and  I  will  follow,  no  matter 
what  the  cost,  no  matter  what  the  trials  I  am 
placed  under.  Jail,  ijoverty,  calumny— they 
matter  not.  Truly  He  has  said,  'Woe  unto  you 
that  permit  the  least  of  mine  to  suffer.* " 

There  was  nothing  more  to  say.     She  benti 
over  me,   kissed   me,   and   I   stumbled   awaw 
dazed  by  the  intense  fighting  spirituality  M 
this  most  remarkable  woman  in  our  land,  j.* 


JUovOetU,    YVLau^s.,   S 


•  AeLEN     KELLER,    LW.W. 

The  news  that  Hel^jiKg|Jj|^Biijjpr  the 
wonderful  American  girTwho  triumph- 
ed over  great  natural  disadvantages, 
has  become  converted  to  the  ideals  of 
the  I.W.W.  will  not  endanger  the  so- 
cial order  or  make  any  thrones  quake. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  her 
views  on  life  should  be  normal,  and 
fortunately    her    isolation    and    neces- 


sary  aloofness  from  many  of  the  beit| 
ter  movements  of  the  day,  do  not  give 
her  opinions  any  extraordinary  value 
over  those  of  the  average  woman  who 
works  for  the  betterment  of  humanity. 
While  sympathizing  with  Miss  Keller 
on  her  affliction,  and  congratulating 
her  on  her  triumphs,  most  Americans 
will  be  glad  that  her  voice  shall  not 
be  raised  in  chorus  with  those  of  lae 
more  extreme  agitators  of  t&e  sect  she 
unwisely  -champions. 


Y\e.vo    BedLVoirdU,  Yyia/6^.,  Sta^vudLaur-dU. 


HELEN  KELLER  AN  L  W.  W.l 


A  SYNDICALIST  AND  IS  N^fM  OR 
OF  REVOIiUTION.        " 


Socialists  Too  Slow,  She  Says,  to 
Brina-  About  Industrial  Justice — It 
Is  SinklHs  in  the  Political  Bog — ■ 
Does  No  Active   Work. 


New  York,  Jan.  17. — Helen  Keller 
has   ioined    the   I.   W.   W. 

Moi-e  than  that,  she  is  a  radical  of 
the  radicals  even  among  the  I.  W.  W, 
She  is  a  syndicalist,  which  is  the  ne 
plus   ultra    of   I.    W.    W.   radicalism. 

She  has  advanced  so  far  in  her 
ideas  of  industrial  progress  that  she. 
believes  the  only  real  solution  of  the 
problem  i.s  in  revolution. 

In  an  interview  in  the  Tribune  writ-i 
ten  by  Barbara  Bindley,  Miss  Keller 
gives   full    expression   to   her  views. 

Miss  Keller  began  the  interview 
with  a  denunciation  of  our  attitude 
tcward  the  Boy  Scout  movement,  say- 
ing it  is  the  very  thing  that  bolsters 
up   militariem. 

"Right  here  in  America  there  are 
men   like   Roosevelt   who  advocate  the 


turning  of  our  sons  into  Boy  Scouts 
to  make  "'good  citizens,'  but  they  will 
instead  grow  up  to  be  good  to  shoot 
other  men.  Target  practice  is  the 
most  important  feature  of  their 
manual. 

"There  is  but  one  kind  of  prepared- 
ness— that  children  should  be  rightly 
educated.  Women  know  life  in  terhas 
of  suffering  even  as  the  best  of  men 
cannot  understand  it,  and  it  is  to  their 
interest  and  duty  to  teach  children  to 
refuse  to  fight  at  the  command  of 
their    rulers. 

"It  is  my  nature  to  fight  as  soon 
as  I  see  wrongs  to  be  made  right.  So 
after  I  read  Wells  and  Marx  and 
learned  what  I  did  I  joined  a  Social- 
ist branch.     I   made   up   my   mind   to 


Helen  Keller 


do  something.  And  the  best  thing 
Iseemed  to  join  a  fighting  party  and 
jhelp  their  propaganda.  I  have  been 
an  industrialist  since." 
I  "An  industrialist?"  1  asked,  sur- 
prised out  of  composure.  "You  don't 
mean  an  T.  W.  W. — a  syndicalist?" 
"I    do!" 


"•  We  all  ju'mpf'd  up  in  amazemfent: 
Then  some  of  our  friends  who  were 
^present  demonstrated  with  her. 

"It  will  make  a  sensation.  It  will 
Fuin  her  for  further  peace  work.  She 
will  lose  her  following,"  said  one  of 
the  party. 

But  Miss  Keller  said  she  was  only 
too   XAilling-  to  be  publicly  quoted. 

"I  became  an  I.  W.  W.  because  I 
found  out  that  the  Socialist  party  was 
too  slow,"  she  said.  "It  Is  sinking  in 
the  political  bog.  It  is  almost,  if  not 
quite,  inipossible  for  the  party  to  keep 
its  revolutionary  character  so  long  as 
it  occupies  a  place  under  the  govern- 
ment and  seeks  office  under  it.  The 
government  does  not  stand  for  inter- 
ests the  Socialist  party  is  supposed  to 
repre.sent. 

"The  true  task  is  to  unite  and  or- 
ganize all  workers  on  an  economic  ba- 
sis, and  it  is  the  Avorkers  themselves 
who  must  secure  freedom  for  them- 
selves, who  must  grow  strong.  Noth- 
ing can  be  gained  by  political  action. 
That  is  why  I  became  an  I.   W.   W. 

Miss  Keller  explained  that  she  had 
not  done  active  work  for  the  move- 
ment because  by  ^-irtue  of  the  fact 
that  she  was  not  a  laborer  she  was 
not  eligible  to  membership  in  the  or- 
ganization; that  her  role  must  be  that 
of  .sympathizer  and  believer  in  their 
3ause. 

"The  revolution  is  bigger  than  any 
party,  and  will  come  when  the  work- 
ers are  big  and  strong  enough.  I  be- 
came an  ].  W.  W.  just  because  I  could 
not  subscribe  to  a  policy  of  small  im- 
mediate advantage  you  advocate," 
Miss  Keller  continued. 

"What  we  want  is  a  militant  union, 
a  world  union  of  workers.  Guns  are 
only  a  last  resort.  Workmen  can  do 
much  hy  folding  their  arms" — and  she 
suited  the  action  to  the  word — "and 
stopping  the  world.  When  that  gets 
noised  about  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  bosses  they  will  send  in  their  res- 
ignations."' 

"Then   >ou   are  not  for   peare?" 

"1  am  for  peace  because  I  think 
workers  can  gain  their  ends  by  putting 
their  hands  in  their  pockets.  The 
world  is  theirs  then." 

"And  with  the  world  in  their  pos- 
■session.  wouldn't  the  people  promptly 
proceed  to  build  up  institutions  and 
-situations  almost  identical  with  the 
ones  you  deplore?" 

Mrs.  Macy  propounded  for  me  that 
favorite  question    of  skeptics. 

"The  world  can  be  run  no  worse 
than  it  has  been  by  its  economic  mas- 
lt>r9."  combatted  Miss  Keller,  and  she 
added  that  at  least  the  under  dog 
would  have  a  chance  at  the  envied 
bone." 


Q-^^'^'^o  .  "RKoi-e.  IsUa.v\eL,  '^i-y^^e.e>. 


J. 


■  «5^V-->v     17.     i  '^  I  (o. 


Deaf,   Dumb   and    EMind   V/oman 
Becomes  i.    VV.    W.    Enthusiast 


..^ 
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SSCiAllSTG  ARF  TOO  SLOW 


Helen    Keller    Enrolls    Herself    In    the 
Ranks  of  the    I.,   w/  W. 

New  York,  Jan.  17. — Helen  Keller 
has  .loined  the  I.  W.  W.  More  than 
that,  she  lias  advanced  so  far  "in  Jiev 
ideas  of  indus-trial  progress  that  she 
believes  the  only  real  solution  of  the. 
problem  is  in  revolution. 


In   an  i  The     tribune 

written  by  .  .-.  '^v  ^li'^'^  Kel- 

ler gives  full  f ::  :     a. 

"1  became  an  ^.  .:  .  •.  .  i-^  -.ul.8  i 
found  out  that  the  Socialist  party  was 
too  slow,"  she  said.  "It  is  sinhlng 
in  the  politic?.!  bog.  It  is  almost,  it 
not  quite,  impossible  for  the  party  to 
keep  "its  revolutionary  character  so 
long  as  it  occupies  a  place  under  the 
government  and  seeks  office  under  it. 
The  government  does  not  stand-  for 
interests  the  yccialist  party  is  sup- 
posed to  represent. 

"The  true  task  is  to  unite  and  or- 
ganize all  worker's  on  an  economic 
basis,  and  it  is  the  vs^orkers  them- 
selves who  must  secure  freedom  tor 
themselves,  who  must  srow  strong. 
Nothing  can  be  gained  by  political  ac- 
tion.     That   is   "^'^yJLs..^^^^   ^^  ^' 


BoS-CoT^,  yvtaoss.,  Gl 


>v\e-rj-_£-^bi^*^^ 


Hss^Joihed  the 
L  W.  W.  Ranks 


New  York,  Jan.  17.— Helen  Keller.; 
the  world  famous  blind  mute,  an-1 
nounced  in  an  interview  that  Solial-i 
ists  seemed  lacking  to  her  in  energy,] 
and  that  she  had  become  a  radical 
member    of    th    I.    W.    W.  ^ 

"It  is  my  nature  to  fight  as  soon 
as  I  eee  wrongs  to  be  made  right," 
she  said.  "So  after  I  read  Wells  and 
Marx  and  learned  what  I  did  11 
Joined  a.  SoclaliBt  branch.  I  made  up*] 
my  mind  to  do  something.  And  the] 
best  thing  seemed  to  join  a  fighting^ 
party  and  help  their  propaganda.  II 
have    been    an    industrialist    since.         1 


t  "I  became  an  I.  yv^.  W.  because  I 
ound  out  that  the  Socialist  party  was 
■too  slow,"  she  said-  "It  is  almost,  if 
■not  quite,  impossible  for  the  party  to 
keep  its  revoluntinary  character  so 
long  as  it  occupies  a  place  under 
the  government  and  seeks  office  under 
it.  The  government  does  not  stand 
for  interests  the  Socialist  party  is 
supposed   to    represent. 

"The  traue  task  is  to  unite  and  or- 
ganize all  workers  on  an  economic 
basis,  and  it  is  the  workers  them- 
selves, who  must  grow  strong.  Noth- 
ing can  be  gained  by  political  action. 
That   is   why  I   became   an  I.   W.   W." 


XUo-r-c^s'irg.r-,  YY\sus5..  Gt g^x>e't'tr-( 


Ja.-wiA-a.Trx/  n ,    l<^\(o. 


^ 


HELEN  KELLER  NO 
LO"NGER  SOCIALIST, 
JOINS  THE  I.  W.  W, 


NEW  YORK,  Jan,  17.— Helen  Kel- 
4r  has  joined  the  I.  W.  W.  She  has 
uit  the  Socialists  because  they  are 
too  slow." 

More  than  that,  she  is  a  radical  of 
le  radicals  even  among-  the  I.  nV.  W. 
he  is  a  syndicalist,  which  is  the 
e  plus  ultra  of  I.  W.  Yi.  radicalism, 
'he  has  advanced  so  far  in  her  ideas 
■f  industrial  progress  that  she  be- 
leves  the  only  real  solution  of  the 
troblem  is  in  revolution. 

In  an  interview  in  the  Tribune  writ- 
.en  by  Barbara  Bindley  Miss  Keller 
2:ives   full    expression   to   her  views. 

Miss  Keller  began  the  interview 
with  a  denunciation  of  our  attitude 
toward  the  Boy  Scout  movement,  say- 
ing- it  is  the  very  thing  that  bolsters  up 
militarism. 

"Right  here  in  America  there  are 
men  like  Roosevelt  who  advocate  the 
turning  of  our  sons  into  Boy  Scouts 
to  make  'good  citizens,'  but  they  will 
instead  grow  up  to  be  good  to  shoot 
other  naen.  Target  practice  is  the  im- 
portant  feature   of   their   manual. 

"There  is  but  one  kind  of  pre- 
paredness— that  children  should  be 
rightly  educated.  "Women  knov/  life 
in  terms  of  suffering  even  as  the  best 
Of  men  canziot  understand  it,  and  it  is 
to  their  interest  and  duty  to  teach 
children  to  refuse  to  fight  at  the  com- 
mand of  their  rulers. 

"It  is  my  nature  to  fight  as  soon  as 
I  see  wrongs  to  be  made  right.  So 
after  I  read  Wells  and  Marx  and 
learned  what  T  did  I  joined  a  .Socilast 
branch.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  do 
something-.  And  the  best  thing 
seemed  to  join  a  fighting  party  and 
help  their  propaganda.  I  have  been 
an  iadustrialist  since." 


'Sosto^y^  ^   Vn.a,S5. 

,  "Post- 

v>  -3- vv_  -i>.  3k_-r^  -LJ      I  ~l  .- 
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ELEN  KELLER 
JOINS  L  W.  W. 

Socialists  Too  Slow,  So  She  Is  a 

Syndicalist  and  Favors 

Revolution 

NEW  YORK,  Jan.  16.— Helen  Kel- 
ler has  joined  the  I.  W.  W. 

More  than  that,  she  is  a  radical  of  the 
radicals  even  among  the  I.  W.  W.  She 
is'  a  syndicalist,  which  is  the  ne  plus 
!  ultra  of  I.  W.  W.  radicalism. 

She  has  advanced  so  far  in  her  ideas 
of  industrial  progress  that  she  be- 
lieves the  only  real  solution  of  the 
problem  is  in  revolution. 

HELEN  KELLER'S  VIEWS 

In  an  Interview  in  the  Tribune  writ- 
ten by  Barbara  Bindley  Miss  Keller 
gives  full  expression  to  her  views. 

Miss  Keller  began  the  interview  with 
a  denunciation  of  our  attitude  toward 
the  Boy  Scout  movement,  saying  it  is 
the  very  thing  that  bolsters  up  mili- 
tariam. 

"Bight  here  In  America  there  are 
men  like  Roosevelt  who  advocate  the 
turning  of  our  sons  into  Boy  Scouts  to 
make  'good  citizens,*  but  they  will  in- 
stead grow  up  to  be  good  to  shoot  other 
men.  Target  practice  is  the  most  im- 
portant feature  of  their  manual. 

"There  is  but  one  kind  of  prepared- 
ness—that   children    should    be    rightly 


MISS  HELEN  KELLER. 
Who  scores  the  Socialists  and  joins  the  I.  W.  W.  and  says  she  is  for  revolution. 


educated.  Women  know  life  In  terms 
of  suffering'  even  as  the  best  of  men 
cannot  understand  it,  and  it  is  to  their 
interest  and  duty  to  teach  children  to 
re'^se  to  fight  at  the  command  of  their 
rulejs. 

Joined  the  I.  W.  W. 

"It  Is  my  nature  to  fight  as  soon  aa 
I  see  •wrongs  to  be  made  right.  So  after 
I  read  Wells  and  Marx  and  learned 
"What  I  did  I  Joined  a  Socialist  branch. 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  do  something. 
And  the  best  thing  seemed  to  Join  a 
fighting  party  and  help  their  propa- 
ganda. I  have  been  an  industrialist 
since." 

"An  Industrialist?"  I  asked,  surprised 
out  of  composure.  "Tou  don't  mean  an 
I.  "W.  W.— a  syndicalist?" 

"I  do!" 

We  all  jumped  up  In  amazement. 
Then  some  of  her  friends  who  were 
present  remonstrated  with  her. 

"It  will  make  a  sensation.  It  will 
ruin  her  for  further  peace  work.  She 
will  lose  her  following,"  said  one  of  the 
party.  I     HiM 

But  Miss  Keller  said  she  was  only  too 
willing  to  be  publicly  quoted. 

"I  became  an  I.  'W.  W.  because  I 
found  out  that  the  Socialist  party  was 
too  slow,"  she  said.  "It  is  sinking  in 
the  political  bog.  It  is  almost,  if  not 
quite,  Impossible  for  the -party  to  keep 
its  revolutionary  character  so  long  as 
it  occupies  a  .place  under  the  govern- 
ment  and  seeks  office  under  it.  The 
government  does  not  stand  for  inter- 
ests the  Socialist  party  is  supposed  to 
represent. 

"The  true  task  is  to  unite  and  organ- 
ize all  workers  on  an  economic  basis, 
and'  it  is  the  workers  themselves  who 
must  secure  freedom  for  themselves, 
who  must  grow  strong.  Nothing  can 
be  gained  by  political  action.  That  is 
why  I  became  an  I.  W.  W." 

Wants   World   Union   of   Workers 

Miss  Keller  explained  that  she  had 
not  done  active  work  for  the  move- 
ment because  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
she  was  not  a  laborer  she  was  not  eli- 
gible to  membership  in  the  organiza- 
tion; that  her  role  must  be  that  of  sym- 
pathizer and  believer  fn  their  cause. 

"The  revolution  is  bigger  than  any 
.party,  and  will  come  when  the  workers 
are  big  and  strong  e/iough.  I  became 
an  I.  W.  W.  just  because  I  could  not 
1  subscribe  to  a  policy  of  small  Imme- 
diate advantage  you  advocate,**  Miss 
Keller  continued. 

"What  we  want  is  a  militant  union, 
a  world  union  of  workers.  Guns  are 
only  a  lalst  resort.  Workmen  can  do 
much  by  folding  their  arms"— and  she 
suited  the  action  to  the  word— "and 
Istopping    the    world.     When    that    gets 


noised  about  at  the  headquarters  of| 
the  bosses  they  ■will  send  in  their  res-^ 
ignations." 

"Tlien  you  are  not  for  peace?" 

"I  am  for  peace  because  I  think 
workers  can  gain  their  ends  by  putting 
their  hands  in  tlieir  pockets.  The  world 
is  theirs  then. 

"And  with  the  world  in  their  posses- 
sion, wouldn't  the  people  promptly 
proceed  to  build  up  institutions  and 
situations  almost  identical  witli  th<* 
ones  you  deplore?" 

Mrs.  Macy  propounded  for  me  that 
favorite  question  of  skeptics. 

"The  world  can  be  run  no  worse  than, 
it  has  been  by  its   economic  masters," 
^combatted   Miss   Keller,   and   she  added 
that  at  least  the  under  dog  would  have 
a  chance  at  the  envied  bone. 

POINTS  FROM  HELEN    , 
KELLER'S  NEWCRElED 

"We  have  tried  peace  education 
for  1900  years.  Let  us  try  revolu= 
tion  and  see  what  it  will  do  now." 

"I  don't  give  a  damn  about 
semi=radicals." 

"Nothing  can  be  gained  by  poli= 
tical  action.  That  is  why  I  be- 
came an  I.  W.  W." 

"The  revolution  is  bigger  than 
any  party,  and  will  come  when 
the  workers  are  big  and  strong 
enough." 

"I  became  an  I.  W.  W.  because 
I  found  that  the  Socialist  party  is 
too  slow.  It  is  sinking  in  the  poli- 
tical bog." 

"I  became  an  I.  W.  W.  because 
I  could  not  subscribe  to  a  social 
policy  of  small,  immediate  advan- 
tage." 

"Don't  forget  workers  are  get- 
ting their  discipline  in  the  trench- 
es. They  are  acquiring  the  will  to 
combat." 

"Under  the  obvious  battle  wag- 
ing in  Europe  there  is  an  invisible 
battle  for  the  freedom  of  man." 

"I  am  not  for  peace  at  all 
hazards." 


Again  the  question  of  censorship  of 
Miss  Keller's  speech  for  publication 
1  !   itself. 


"If  Miss  Keller  comes  out  wi^h' 
these  ultra-radical  views,  the  newspa- 
pers will  be  closed  to  her.  She  will 
gradually  be  deserted  by  99  of  the  hun- 
dred people  who.  follow  her,"  some  one 
in  the  room  spoke  up. 

And  again  Miss  Keller  struck  the 
high  note   of  courage. 

"Very  well,  taen,"  she  counselled. 
"We  must  leave  the  newspapers  and 
the  schools  and  the  churches  behind 
and  come  out  and  fight." 

"But  with  the  newspapers  closed  to 
you,  the  news  of  your  fight  cannot  be 
carried  to  the  people,"  another  urged. 
I  "I  don't  care,"  Miss  Keller  interrupt- 
',  ed,  "I  don  t  care  for  the  big  newspa- 
i  pers.  We  can  make  our  revolution 
without  them." 

Believes  in  Revolution 

"What  are  you  committed  to— educa- 
jtion  or  revolution?" 

"Revolution."  She  answered  decisive- 
ly. "We  can't  have  education  without 
revolution.  We  Have  tried  peace  edu- 
cation for  1900  years  and  it  has  failed. 
Let  us  try  revolution  and  see  what  it 
will  do  now. 

"I  am  not  for  peace  at  all  hazards.  I 
regret  this  war,  but  I  have  never  re- 
gretted the  blood  of  the  thousands 
spilled  during  the  French  Revolution. 
And  the  workers  are  learning  how  to 
stand  alone.  They  are  learning  a  les- 
son they  will  apply  to  their  own  good 
out  in  the  trenches.  Generals  testify 
to  the  splendid  initiative  the  workers 
In  the  trenches  take.  If  they  can  do 
that  for  their  masters  you  can  be  sure 
they  will  do  that  for  themselves  when 
they  have  taken  matters  Into  their  own 
hands.  » 

"And  don't  forget  workers  are  getting 
their  discipline  in  the  trenches,"  Mls^ 
Keller  continued.  "They  a^e  acquiring 
the  will  to  combat. 

"My     cause     will     emerge     from     the 
trenches    stronger    than    it    ever    was. 
Under  the   obvious  battle   waging  there 
there  Is  an  invisible  battle  for  the  free-- 
dom  of  man." 

Gradually     through     the     talk     Helen 

Keller's    whole    being    had    taken    on    a 

I  glow,    and   it  was   in   keeping   with    the 

I  exalted  look  on  her  f^ce  and  the  glory 

I  in  her  sightless  blue  eyes  that  she  told 

I  me:  .       '  :'^iW 

"I  feel  like  Joan  of  Arc  at  times.    My 

whole   being   becomes   uplifted.     I.    too, 

hear  the  voices  that  say  'Come,'  and  I 

will    follow,    no   matter    what   Uie   cost, 

no  matter  what  the  trials  I  am  placed 

utider.       Jail,     poverty,     calumny— they , 

matter  not.     Truly  He   has  said,    'Woe_^ 

unto  you  that  permit  the  least  of  mine 

to  suffer.'  " 


Sir.   ^  o  lyvus  boA^'Tt^  ,  V'f'. ,  T\  e>[v-'vob  tuca^vv" 


SOCIALISTS  ARE  TOO  SLOW  ' 

Hf>lfta-..JKeller   Enrol  Is    Herself    In    the 
~Janksori h e    I.    W.    W. 

r^^i^York,   Jan.   17.— Helen  Keller 

as  joined  tlie  I.  W.  W.     More  than 

lat,  she  has  advanced  so  far  in  her 

Ideas  of  industrial  progress  that  she 

jielieves  the  only  real  solution  of  the 

problem  is  in  revolution. 


Vhoto  by  American   Press  Association. 
HELEN  KELLER 

"I  became  an  I.  W.  W.  because  1 
found  out  that  the  Socialist  party  was 
too  slow,"  she  said,  "it  is  sinking 
In  the  political  bog.  It  is  almost.  It 
not  quite,  impossible  for  the  party  to 
keep    Its   revolutionary    character   so 


'^Bg^s"iPo^upies'™  "place 
government  and  seeks  oflSce  under  it. 
The  government  does  not  stand  Tor 
Interests  the  Socialist  party  is  sup-_ 
posed  to  repj 
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To  Helen '  MfHcr. 

(By  James    Taylor.) 
Focjjver  veiled   thy  piteous   eyes, 

Forever  sealed  thy  ear; 
How  dark   and  stUl  creation  lies, 

How  distant,  yet  how  near! 

■Thy  sightless  orbs  to   heaven  upturn 
T  To  crave   the  blessed  light; 
Ifor  sua,  nor  stars,  above  thee 
Alas,   what   hopeless  night. 

The  jeweled   arch   that  bends   above, 
The   earth,   the  air,   the   sea, 

O'erspanned    by    wings    of    Boundless 
Love, 
How  vainly  smile   for  thee! 

The  blush  of  morn,  the  sunset  glow. 
The  dew-gemmed  paradise 

Where  Summer's  roses  blow, 
Are  not  for  thy  dim  eyes. 

Hushed  is  the  sound  of  music's  voice, 
Huslied   is  the  murmering  sea; 

No  trembling  liarp  bids  thee  rejoice, 
'TIs  silence  all   to  thee. 

On'     Beauty's      loom      which      Nature 
wields 

With  deft,   mysterious  slcill. 
To  deck  with    tapestries   her  ttt-lds, 

Her  very  vale  and  hills. 

She   weaves   with     gorgeous     threads 
of  light 

In  mist,  and  cloud   and   rain. 
Her  Irised   gossamers   so   bright — 

I?ut  weaves  for  thee  In  vain.  '^ 

But    God      will     make      thee      doubly 
whole. 
And  give  thy  spirit   sight,  — 
His  glory  shall  illume  thy  soul, 

^iFrir  Tfiil  1"  Inrn  lii^ilwiaiMMBaiiMi 
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MISS  KELLER  IMPRESSIVE.      | 

"Look  upward,  see  the  stars  and  re-j 
joice.     Do  soiniething,  say  something 
to  gladden  another,  and  you  will  find 
happiness."     Such  were  the  stimulate 
ing  words'  of  %Iiss    Helen    Keller    in 
speaking  last  feursday  evening  to  the 
people  of  Mt.  1|ernon  and  Cornell.   In| 
spite  of  the  in(^mency  of  the  weath 
er,  a  very  great\udiece  greeted  Mis 
Keller  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Meth 
odist  church.     Many  of  her  listener 
had  come  with  but  idle  curiosity  t( 
see  and  hear  a  girl  who  has  been  her 
aided  as  a  modern  miracle;  they  went 
away,  all  of  them,  with  aji  invigora-| 
tion  for  overcoming    obstacles    which 
are  trivial  when  compared     with  the 
lack  of  sight,  hearing  and  speech.        I 

Previous  to  Miss  Keller's  appear^ 
ance  upon  the  platform,  the  story  of 
her  life  was  told  by  Mrs.  Anne  Sullii 
van  Macy,  her  teacher  and  compan-1 
ion  during  twenty-six  years.  In  anj 
easy  and  entertaining  manner,  Mrs.i 
Sullivan  described  the  transforma-l 
tion  of  the  girl  from  a  baffled,  fretful 
little  child  into  a  radiant  child.  Wheni 
finally  enabled  to  carry  on  commun-l 
ication  with  the  outside  world  thru' 
the  system  of  finger  speaking,  she! 
showed  much  mental  alertness  and} 
sensitiveness  that,  according  to  Mrs. 
Macy  "it  was  difficult  to  state  whe- 
ther the  teacher  led  the  pupil  or  the 
pupil  drove  the  teacher."  Today  she 
is  a  graduate  of  Radcliffe  college,  a 
distinguished  authoress,  a  public  lec- 
turer, and  even  more,  for  when  Ma-1 
dame  Maeterlinck  returned  to  her 
country  after  a  visit  to  America,  she 
told  her  people  that  she  had  found! 
the  Blue  bird.  An  interview  had  con-i 
vinced  her  that  Helen  Keller  typified 
more  than  anyone  else  this  symbol  of 
happiness. 

With  a  sincerity  which  the  hesi- 
tancy of  her  speech  made  but  the 
more  convincing  she  told  her  Mt.  Ver- 
non audience  her  formula  for  happi- 
ness. "You  are  the  instrument  of  God," 


[she  said.  "You  can  fulfill  his  purpose. 
'You  can  do  something  for  the  better- 
ment of  mankind.  Good  is  strong- 
er than  evil,  light  is  stronger  than 
darkness.  If  our  eyes  are  truly  open 
and  have  the  love  light  in  them,"  she 
continued,  "we  could  not  look  on  the 
evils  around  us  without  feeling  asham- 
ed. It  is  not  as  important  to  live  as 
to  please,  in  order  that  others  may 
be  happier.  It  is  what  is  done  with 
our  hands,  not  what  is  uttered." 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  lec- 
ture was  the  request  by  Mrs.  Macy 
that  the  audience  should  ask  Mis? 
Keller  questions.  In  every  answer 
she  displayed  a  startling  keenness 
and  sense  of  humor.  Her  favorite  poet 
is  Walt  Whitman,  and  when  question- 
ed as  to  the  reason,  she  replied,  "Be- 
cause he  preaches  a  new  democracy  of 
brotherhood  and  freedom."  Very  nalv- 
ly  did  she  testify  that  her  knowledge 
of  God  came  when  she  said  she  had 
first  learned  the  meaning  of  love. 

Her  management  of  her  voice  seems 
miraculous  when  one  considers  that 
she  has  never  heard  her  own  nor  any 
human  voice.  Every  individual  who 
heard  her  last  Thursday  night  was 
held  tense,  loath  to  lose  a  word  of  h^ 
^appeal  for  a  happy  life.  / 
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f     HELEN  KELLEE'S  PROTEST. 

Poor  Helen  Kellerl  Afflicted  as  she 
has  always  Beeii7  it  la  not  surprising 
jthat  she  should  have  formed  a  wrong 
'view  of  life,  but  it  is  a  matter  for 
regret  that  there  is  no  way  by  which 
the  I.  W.  W.  could  be  prevented  from 
carrying  out  their  present  plan  of  ex- 
jploiting   this   unfortunate   woman.         i 
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LEN  KELLEK SLtS 


Do  Something  For  The  Better- 
ment Of  Mankind  Plea 
Of  Speaker 


HITS    AT    CHILD    LABOR 


pays  Tribute  To  Teacher,  Mrs. 
Macy;  Is  In  Favor  Of  Wo- 
man's Suffrage 


A  blmd,  deaf  woman  was  led  on  to 
the  pllffWiSissaii^y^st  Presbyterian 
church  last  evening 'and  told,  in  the 
groping  phrases  of  one  who  has  never 
heard,  the  secret  of  happiness.  Love 
and  faith  and  the  joy  that  comes  from 
achievement,  the  beauty  that  can  not 
^e  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  soul, 
^altruism— sincere  and  constant— 
these  were  the  topics  with  which  her 
message  concerned  itself.  The  wom- 
an was   Miss  Helen  Keller. 

"I  believe  the  happiness  of  each  is 
[bound  up  with  the  happiness  of  all," 
'^he  said.  "We  shall  never  find  true 
Ipeace  of  mind  in  evasion.  If  happi- 
jtiess  is  to  be  permanent  and  not  at 
the  mercy  of  chauce,  it  must  come 
I'^rom  a  fixed  purpose,  from  desires 
and  new  interests.  Sorrow  comes, 
r|oy   departs,   friends  are  swept  away,^ 


tbat  love  and  the  happiness  that  comes 
from    achievement   remain. 

'"We  should  live  so  that  rhe  world 
will  ie  freer,  bettei",  happier,  more 
efficient.  One  bright  di-eam  is  worth 
more  than  all  the  hard-won  victories. 
The  v/orld  shall  be  saved  by  the  love 
^hat  is  in  it.  There  is  no  darkness 
^0  deep  but  that  the  sunlight  of  faith 
Fjiau  find  its  heart. 

Talk  on  Happiness 
'  "Happiness  depends  on  ourselves. 
|Jf  you  want  flowers  you  must  work  in 
^^he  garden  all  the  time  with  patience 
•jfond  care.  The  flowers  are  the  re- 
|ward.  Happiness  is  like  the  fliOwers — 
it  comes  unbidden. 

"The  wonder  of  life  is  possible  to 
me  because  I  have  imagination.  i 
am  not  afraid  of  the  dark  because 
there  is  daylight  in  my  soul.  I  find 
life  beautiful  and  wonderful.  If  ^sne 
who  cannot  see  and  hear  finds  so 
much  beauty  and  goodness  in  the 
.world,  how  much  more  can  all  you 
enjoy  life. 

"I  was  dumb:  now  I  speak.  Love 
wrought  this  mii'acle  in  me.  Without 
my  teacher  I  should  be  nothing. 
iWithout  you  I  should  be  nothing. 
Life  for  one  another  is  the  only  life 
worth  living,  i  am  sometimes  rebel- 
lious because  blindness  and  deafness 
limit  my  activities.  They  oblige  me 
to  beat  about  the  bush  when  I  want 
to  go  straight  ahead,  they  kee.p  me 
waiting  when  I  want  to  be  up  and 
floing. 

"Open  the  doors  of  your  spirit. 
Look  up  at  the  stars  and  be  glad. 
Start  out  each  day  to  do  something 
to  make  some  one  else  glad,  and  hap- 
piness will  grow  from  day  to  day. 
No  matter  how  small  the  opportunity, 
do  something  for  the  betterment  of 
mankind.  Men  work  in  darkness 
when  they  could  as  easily  work  in 
the  light.    " 

"You  will  never  help  the  world  un- 
til you  know  what  is  the  matter  with 
it." 

Hits  Child  Labor 

"The  first  thing  i  would  do  if  I  had 

political   power,"   said  Miss  Keller  in 

answer   to   a   question   after  she   had 

finished  her  talk,  "would  be  to  put  an 


"And  the  next  thing?" 

"I    would    have    shortei*    hours    fo! 
.■working  women,  and  for  meu,  too." 

"Are  you   a  suffragist?" 

"Yes.  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  be- 
ing governed  by  men.  No  one  race 
or  class  or  sex  is  noble  enough  J;o  be 
trusted  with  political  povv^er  over 
another  race  or  class  or  sex." 

"Do  you  think  women  would  use  the 
ballot   wisely?" 

"I'm  not  sure.  God  made  some  of 
them  fools." 

Miss  Keller  says  that  she  has  poetic 
associations  with  every  color  tho  she 
has  absolutely  no  perception  of  color. 
Her  favorite  pastime  is  taking  long 
walks  in  the  woods,  and  she  has  as 
many  favorite  poems  as  she  has 
moods. 

Her  talk  was  preceded  by  an  intro- 
ductory speech  by  Mrs  Macy,  the 
teacher  whij .  has  enabled  Helen  Kel- 
ler to  come  In  contact  with  the  cuter 
world.  Mrs.  Macy  took  Helen  in 
charge  when  the  blind  child  was  6 
years  and  8  months  old,  "active  as  a 
young  animal,  passionate,  willful  and 
striving  against  the  barriers  that  shut^ 
her  in.  It  was  thru  reading  Charles 
Dickens'  "American  ^IJotes,"  wherein 
description  is  given  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man,  a  deaf  v/oman  was  taught  to 
speak,  that  the  Kellers  were  inspired 
v/ith  the  idea  of  sending  to  Boston 
for  a  teacher  for  Helen. 

Miss  Keller  learned  language  by  re- 
peated association  or  ideas,  according 
to  Mrs.  Macy,  in  precisely  the  same 
way  as  a  child  who  can  see  but  with 
immeasurably  more  difficulty. 

Mrs.  Macy  said  Miss  Keller's  win- 
'ning  of  her  college  degree  "gives  us 
a  new  sense  of  the  power  of  the 
human  mind." 

■■■  "I  never  knew  anyone  with  broader 
sympathies  or  one  who  so  loves  argu- 
ment   and    discussion." 

Mrs.  Macy  and  Miss  Keller  left  at 
^*7:30  this  morning  by  the  Northwest- 
''ern  road  for  Eau  Claire,  where  Miss 
Keller  gives  her  pecture  tonight. 

Miss  Keller  was  led  onto  th^  plat-, 
form  by  Mrs.  Macy.  She  fairly  radi-i 
ated  with  her  subject  matter— happi- 
ness. Her  demeanor  differed  from 
Ihe  ordinary  speaker  only  in  that  she, 


]  was  gloriously  friendly.  She  smiled 
'  all  evening — in  the  pauses  of  her  talk, 
at  the  questions  put  to  her  by  the 
audience,  and  at  the  paeans  of  ap- 
plause which  greeted  her  when  she 
said,    "Goodnight,    friends." 

To  one  who  has  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  speech  of  deaf  people, 
Miss  Keller's  words  are  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  Mfs.  Macy  asked 
her  several  questions  and  requested 
her  to  repeat  the  twenty-third  psalm 
— her  favorite — in  order  that  the  au- 
dience might  be  accustomed  to  her 
manner  of  speech,  but  even  so  it  was 
hard  to  catch  the  words  at  first.  Miss 
Keller  speaks  with  an  odd,  almost 
foreign  pronunciation  all  her  own,  but 
when  one  has  learned  to  understand 
her  this  lends  individuality  to  the 
succint,  shining  sentences  she  utters. 
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;    HELEN    KEJjLElf  W^Rfi   JAN.  31. 

I  Miss  Helen  iteller  and  her  teacher, 
'Miss  SulliviTkiL  now  Mrs,  John  Macy, 
will  lecture  4n  Ottumwf'  at  the  Grand 
opera  housei^^n  Monday  evening,  Jan- 
uary 31. 

The   story  of  Miss  Keller  and  her 

teacher,  Miss  Sullivan,  is  one  of  the 

most  marvelous  educational  stories  of 

modem    times.      Miss    Keller   became 

blind  and  deaf  at  the  age  of  nineteen 

months,  and   although     she     has  not 

been  able  to  use  the  senses  of  sight 

and   hearing   since     then,     she     has, 

through  the  most  patient  and  skillful 

teaching    by    Mrs.    Macy,    become    a 

j  highly  educated     woman.     She     was 

graduated  from  Radcllffe  college,  the 

female  department  of  Harvard,   1914, 

receiving  the  degree  of     B.     A.,   cum 

tlaude    (with   honor).     It  would   seem 

[incredible   that  a   person   who   practl- 

jcally  could  never  see  or  hear  should 

{be  able  to  take  up  higher  educational 

'Studies   with   marked   distinction   and 

even,   as  has   been  the  case,   become 


the  author  of  books.  One  of  her  books 
which  she  wrote  in  college,  "The 
Story  of  My  Life,"  has  been  transcrib- 
ed  into   fifteen  languages. 

Mrs.  Macy  in  her  lecture  will  de- 
scribe the  circumstances  which  Ted  to 
her  becoming  the  teacher  of  Miss  Kel- 
ler and  will  detail  the  methods  by 
which  she  instructed  Miss  Keller  and 
thus  opened  the  outside  world  to  her, 
which  seemed  locked  forever.  All 
who  have  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  training  of  children  realize  how  al- 
most superhuman  must  have  been  the 
task  of  teaching  Miss  Keller  to  speak, 
for  the  first  time. 

Mrs.  Macy  will  demonstrate  her 
method  of  cpmmjinicating  with  Miss 
Keller.  These  lectures  will  prove  in- 
teresting to  people  who  will  thus  have 
an  opportunity  very  early  to  hear 
these  world  renowned  people. 

There  will  be  a  house  to  house  can- 
vas on  Saturday  morning  for  the  con- 
venience of  those  who  wish  tickets. 
Be  ready. — Advertisement.  ^ 
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HELEN  KELLER  TO  CRESTON.  1 

— — — r —  /  ^ 
Helen  Keller  and  Teacjier  Will  Ap 
pear  in  Creston  on  Tuesday  Night. 
Helen  Keller,  deaf  and  blind  and 
for  many  years  dumb,  and  her  teach- 
er, Mrs.  John  IMacy,  wil,l  appear  in 
Creston  Tuesday  evening,  Jan.  25th, 
at  the  Methodist  church.  Miss  Kel- 
ler, born  into  the  world  under  an  al 
most  impossible  hiandicap  has  strug- 
gled to  acquire  knowledge  with  such 
success  as  could  hardly  have  been 
dreamed  of  and  in  many  respects  'S 
the  most  remarkable  woman  of  her 
time.  Mrs.  Macy  will  tell  of  the 
methods  she  used  in  teaching  her  pu- 
pil and  will  be  followed  by  Miss  Kel- 
ler who  after  years  of  effort  learned 
the   power  of  speech. 
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pLEN  KELLER  HERE; 
MESSAGE  OF  CHEER 

St.  Paul  Shoulcf  D9  Everything  It 

Can  to  Help  Blind,  Young 

Woman  Says. 


EMPLOYMENT     FIRST     NEED 

With  Proper  Industrial   Facilities  Un 

fortunates  Can   Be  Made  Happy, 

This  Optimist  Thinkcs. 


An  optimist  was  in  St  Paul  last 
night,  Helen  Keller,  author  and  lectur- 
er, who  has  overcome  the  obstacles  of 
sightless  eyes,  speechless  lips  and  un- 
hearing  ears,  stopped  here  on  her  way 
to  Newton,  Iowa,  where  tonight  she 
will   lecture   on   "Happiness." 

■Speaking  with  lips  that  have  been 
made  to  utter  words  through  years  of 
'mechanical  training,  the  blind  girl 
gave  a  message  of  cheer  to  the  citizens 
of  St.  Paul. 

Easy  to  Be  an  Optimist. 

"Tt  1b  easy  to  be  an  optimist,"  she 
said.  "All  St.  Paul  people  should  be 
optimists.  Because,  through  my  dark- 
ness light  and  a  deeper  understanding 
of  the  great  things  of  life  may  come 
to  others,  maybe  to  some  blind  in  St. 
Paul,  I  am  an  optimist. 

"It  is  not  good  eyes  or  good  ean? 
that  bring  us  happiness,  but  the  way 
we  use  them.  Sorrow  comes  and  joy 
departs,  but  it  is  love,  work  and  hap- 
piness coming  from  achievement  that 
remain.  The  circumstances  of  our 
lives  may  be  developed  into  oppor- 
tunities for  service  to  our  fellow  men. 

Do    More  for  the   Blind. 

"If  I  could  enlighten  America  so  it 
would  understand  what  can  be  done 
for  the  blind  I  would  be  more  happy. 
Legislation  providing  schools  for  their 
training  is  sorely  needed.     Books  bring 
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ISS  HELEN  KELLER,  deal 
and  blind  lecturer  an4 
author,  who  visited  St,  Paul  yes-i 
terday. 


"I 


much  pleasure  to  the  siarhtless,  but 
employment  is  the  surest  method  of 
bringing  light  into  their  darkness.: 
Proper  industrial  facilities  need  to  be 
provided  In  Minnesota  as  well  as  many^ 
other  states. 

"To  the  people  of  St.  Paul  my  mes-; 
sage  is,  'Do  everything  possible  to  helpi 
your  blind  citizens  to  become  useful  i 
and'  happy  members  of  the  communi-' 
ty." 

Meets  Governor  of  Wisconsin. 

Miss  Keller  told  how  she  became; 
acquainted  with  Governor  Philipp  of 
Wisconsin  on  a  trip  from  Eau  Claire! 
to  Menomonie  Thursday.  ; 

"He  is  a  fine  man,"  she  said,  "but 
very  large.  When  we  tried  to  sit  in 
the  same  seat  in  the  Pullman  we  found 
there  wasn't  room  for  both.  We  had 
to  seat  ourselves  opposite  each  other."; 

Miss  Keller  is  her  own  stenographer] 
and    typewrites    her     own    letters     fori 


'recreation,      fihe    left    St.      Paul 

last 

night.      Traveling    with    her    are 

Mrs. 

John  A.   Macy,   her  teacher,  and 

Miss 

Polly    Thompson,    her    personal 

com- 

panion. 

x^-ra^<j\x.<^e^,  "W.  L{..  He-raoLdU. 
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[HELEN    KELLER  ON  THE   PEFECflVE  BAIBV. 

f  HelenKeller  v.'rites  to  the  New  Republic  defending  Dr, 
|Iafl?iWffi?iofT?f;^ago  for  his  action  in  the  caso  of  the 
defective  baby.     She  goes  on  to  say: 

'  "There  is  one  objection,  however,  to  this  wfieding  of 
the  human  garden  that  shows  a  sincere  love  of  true  life. 
It  Is  the  fear  that  we  cannot  trust  any  morta''  with  so' 
responsible  and  delicate  a  task.  Yet  have  not  mortals 
for  long  ages  been  entrusted  with  the  declsion^  of  ques- 
tions just  as  momentous  and  far-reaching;  wHh  king- 
ship, with  the  education  of  the  race,  with  feeding,  cloth- 
ing, .sheltering  and  employing  their  fellowmen?  In  tlie 
jury  of  the  criminal  court  we  have  an  ins3titutl':)n  that  .Is 
called  upon  to  make  just  such  decisions  as  Dr.  Haiselden 
made,  to  decide  whether  a  man  is  fit  to  assoiiiate  with 
his  fellows,  whether  he  is  fit  to  live. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  simplest,  wisest  tJiing  to  do 
would  be  to  submit  cases  like  that  of  the  malft  rmed  Idiot 
baby  to  a  jury  of  expert  physicians.  An  ordinary  jury 
decides  matt'-rs  of  life  and  death  on  the  evidence  of 
unti;'ained  and  often  prejudiced  observers.  , Their  own 
verdict  Is  not  based  on  a  knowledge  of  crlmiinology,  and 
they  are  often  swayed  by. obscure  prejudices  ^or  the  elo- 
quence of  a  prosecutor.  Even  if  the  accused  before  them 
is  guilty,  there  is  often  no  way  of  knowing  th  it  he  would 
roinmit  new  rrlm<^p,  <-bat  ^c  would  not  become  a  useful 
and  productive  member  of  society.  A  ment.-^!  defective, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  almost  sure  to  he  a  potential  crim- 
inal. The  evidence  before  a  jur^'  of  physician?  considering 
the  case  of  an  idiot  would  be  exact  and  scientific.  Their 
findings  would  be  free  from  the  prejudice  and  inaccuracy 
of'untrnined  obseiwatlon.  They  would  act  cnly  in  cases 
of  true  idiocy,  where  there  could  be  no  hope  of  mental 
development." 


iELEN  KELLER  IS   ! 
FULL  O;  INTERESl! 

Takes  Keen  Ifelignt  in  EverytMng, 

Even    to    Being    Put    on       | 

Wrong  Train.  ! 


MEETS     BLIND     OMAHA     GIKI.| 

Smiling  radiantly..  Helen  Keller, 
the  blind  deaf  girl,  who  acquired 
speech  after  years  of  tireless  effort, 
arrived  in  Omaha  Saturday  after- 
noon and  was  immediately  whisked 
to  the  Boyd  theater,  where  a  packed 
house  had  heen  awaiting  her  ar- 
rival for  over  an  hour.  The  depar- 
ture of  the  Keller  party  from  Des 
Moines  had  been  delayed  through 
the  oversight  of  hotel  attaches,  who 
placed  them  aboard  a  Chicago 
bound  train  and  a  delyed  train  sched- 
ule further  upset  the  plans  of  the 
party. 

"This  has  been  a  day  of  adventure  and 
mishaps,"  murmured  Miss  Keller,  to 
whom  no  detail  of  the  disarrangement! 
of  plans  was  unknown.  ' 

Her  vivacity  and  expressive  gestures^ 
were  most  interesting  to  behold.  In} 
appearance.  Miss  Keller  is  tall  and  well-j 
built,  with  brown  hair,  healthful  com-j 
plexlon  and  the  largest  blue  eyes  with 
only  the  very  faintest  trace  of  a  far- 
away expression  to  tell  that  they  are; 
sightless. 

Meets     Oniaba     Girl. 

While  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  Miss 
Keller's  lifelong  instructor  and  compan- 
ion, was  telling  the  story  of  Helen  Kel- 
ler's life  and  the  manner  in  which  she 
learned  to  speak,  Ethel  Hill,  a  19-year- 
old  Omaha  girl,  who  attends  the  Nd 
braska    City    School    for    the    Blind,    wa,< 


brought  Into  the  dressing  room  by  Mis, 
Ruth  Sexton,  her  teacher  at  the  insti 
tute.  Miss  Hill,  too,  lost  her  sight  an( 
hearing  at  an  early  age  and  the  meetin; 
of  the  girls  was  full  of  pathos. 

Miss  Keller  threw  her  arms  arounc 
Sliss  Hill  and  kised  her  heartily.  Quickl: 
as  lightning  their  sensitive  finger: 
moved  in  voluble  conversation.  Anothei 
bind  girl.  Alma  iSeumi,  conversed  witt 
Miss.  Keller,  who  iriassed  her  fingers 
lightly  over  her  face  and  embraced  hei 
[frequently  during  the  few' moments  thej 
were   permitted  in  the   dressing  room. 

Changes    Gottii    on    Train,' 

^Vhi!e  on  the  train,  Miss  Keller  had 
insisted  upon  donning  the  gown  she  was 
to-  wear  at  the  afternoon  lecture,  in 
order  to  save  time.  Over  this  had  been 
slipped  a  skirt  and  her  coat  and  she 
laughed  heartily  as  she  divested  herself 
of  the  outer  garments  unassisted  and  ap- 
pesfrcd  in  a  light  gown.  Her  hair  too 
received  the  familiar,  feminine  pat  be- 
fore she  went  on  the  stage. 

To  newspaper  women  in  the  room, 
she  apologized  for  her  appearance  and 
vapid  change  of  costume.  When  they  re- 
quested IMiss  Thompson,  her  secretary,  to 
inform  INIiss  Keller  that  she  was  con- 
sidered very  good  looking  by  the  Omaha 
women,  she  raised  her  hands  in  an  ex- 
pressive gestui-e  and  exclaimed:  *I  am 
60  glad  you  think  so.    I  thank  you." 

Dr.  D.  K.  .lenkina  introduced  Mrs. 
Riacy^  at  the  afternoon  lecture  and  tin- 
V>erintendent  E.  U.  Graff  in  the  evening. 
:\Irs.  Kora  Lemon,  president  of  the  Teach- 
ers" Annuity  and  Aid  society,  under 
whose  auspices  Miss  Keller  came  to 
Omaha,  presided. 

Men  and  women  openly  wiped  tears 
of  compassion  from  their  eyes  upon 
listening  to  the  lecture  on  *  Happiness" 
given  by  Helen  Keller.  After  Mrs.  Macy 
bad  explained  the  manner  in  which  Ml."is 
Keller  had  been  taught  articulation,  the 
blind,  deaf  girl  repeated  the  Twenty-third 
Psalm  so  that  the  audience  might 
familiarize  themselves  with  her  voice.  She 
tinen  gave  her  optimistic  message  In  an 
even,  distinct  voice,  varying  only  sUghtly 
from  the  ordinary  speaking  voice  and  cer- 
jtainly  not  the  monotone  generally  ex- 
pected by  those  who  had  come  to  hear 
Ihcr. 

After  her  talk,  questions  were  plied 
iMim  Keller.    A  whole  gamut  of  questions. 


both  personal  and  political  were  asked 
licr— what  impression  she  had  of  the  sun 
and  warmth,  whether  she  could  swim,  | 
why  She  was  a  suffragist,  did  she  believe ! 
\n  preparedness  and  all  were  answered' 
Immediately  with  an  acuteness  and  nim-1 
bleness  of  wit  whi  h  won  hearty  and  pro-' 
longed  applause  from  the  audience. 

Just  as  Miss  Keller  was  leaving  the 
stage  at  the  evening  lecture,  the  lights 
of  the  theater  went  out.  When  they 
were  not  turned  on  again  after  a  few! 
moments,  the  audience  became  restless  I 
in  the  inky  darkness.  Ushers  and  hous6 
attaches  calmed  the  audience  from  all 
parts  of  the  house  and  men  with  pocket 
flashlights  were  the  center  of  attraction. 
Dr.  Newell  Jones'  flashlight  was  the  one 
spot  of  light  in  the  orchestra  circle,  buti 
the  theater  was  emptied  without  mishap. 
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Ij  HELEN  KELLER. 

"  Helen  Keller,  who  *^ited  Omaha 
yesterday,  should  visit^  Europe  after 
the  war.        ^^^    '"|     ^ 

Helen  KelleB  is  fan  inspiration  to 
all  of  those  imfortunates  who  suffer 
the  lack  of  any  of  their  physical  pow- 
ers. Blind  and  deaf  from  the  age 
of  nineteen  months,  dumb  until  by 
painstaking  effort  she  learned  to  talk 
without  ever  knowing  the  easy  path 
to  speech  through  imitation,  Helen 
Keller  lives  as  an  example  of  what 
the  human  will  may  accomplish  un- 
der extreme  difficulties.  She  hasi 
learned  to  read  be  iks  and  to  under- 
stand spoken  words  through  her  sense 
of  touch.  Her  will  has  enabled  hex. 
to  develop  her  mentality  until,  de- 
spite the  physical  abnormalities  that 
afflict  her,  she  can  live  an  existence 
surprisingly  near  the  normal. 

In  Europe,  multitudes  of  men  who 
have  hitherto  lived  a  normal  exist' 
ence  now,  by  the  cruel  fate  of  war>i 


'face  years  of  life  wifhout  the  use  of 
one  or  another  of  their  physical  pow- 
ers. Some  are  blind,  some  are  deaf, 
some  are  paralyzed,  some  have  lost  a 
limb  or  more  than  one.  Those  born 
wlith  such  afflictions,  or  incurring 
ithem  at  a  very  early  age,  feel  the 
'handicap  enough.  But  their  anguish 
is  even  less  than  that  of  one  who  has 
enjoyed  all  his  powers  until  he  reaches 
maturity,  who  then  finds  one  or  more 
abruptly  cut  off. 

These  men  need  inspiration,  all  of  it 
that  can  be  given.  To  these  Helen 
Keller's  heroic  struggle  must  be  like 
a  lighthouse  aignal  to  a  storm-tossed 
mariner.  One  can  imagine  a  very 
beautiful  picture  in  Miss  Keller's 
spreading  encouragement  to  these, 
just  as  she  has  to  so  many  in  this 
country. 


y\.>e^AJ    ^o-rVC,  IfX.  M.,    ~Slw\e.€>. 


SUES  HELEN  KELLER. 


I 


'Would-Be    Manager    Seek8^15,000 
^for    Contract    Violation. 

(joial  to  The  New  York  Times. 
OMAHA,  Neb.,  Jan.  80.— Helen  Keller, 
blind  and  deaf;  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy,  her  teacher,  and  Mra.  Macy'a 
husband,  John  Albert  Macy,  are  de- 
fendants In  a  suit  for  $15,000  brought  by 
Frederick  W.  WIthey,  charging  viola- 
tion of  a  contract  for  the  1912  lecture 
■season,  for  which  WIthey  says  he  was 
engaged  to  act  as  Miss  Keller's  man- 
'ager  and  booking  agent. 
!  Miss  Keller  and  her  party,  consisting 
iof  Mrs.  Macy  and  Mrs.  M.  J.  Steven-' 
son,  her  business  manager,  arrived 
here  from  Des  Moines  two  hours  late 
thisi  afternoon.  A  patient  audience  at  a 
local  theatre  waited  for  her  appearance. 
Another  lecture  was  given  by  Miss  Kel- 
ler this  evening. 


HELEN   KELLER  SUED 


Witliey    Asks    foi-    J!?15,000    for    Violated 
.J  JLectnxfe    Oomtj'act.  j 

X  

OMAHA,  Neb.,  Jan.  3 1.  — Helen,J^;ali6«« 
blind  and  deaf;  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan; 
M^acy,  her  teacher,  and  Mrs.  Macy's  hus- 
band, John  Albert  Macy,  are  defendants 
in  a  suit  for  $15,000  brought  by  Fred- 
erick W.  Withey,  charging  violation  of' 
a  contract  for  tlie  1912  lecture  season, 
for  which  Withey  says  he  was  engaged 
to  act  as  Miss  Keller's  manager  and 
booking   agent. 

Miss  Keller  and  h^r  party,  consisting! 
of  Mrs.  Macy  and  Mrs.  M.  J.  Stevenson, 
her  liusiness  manager,  arrived  here  from 
Des  Mjoines.  A  patient  audience  at  ^ 
local  theatre  waited  for  her  appesypF 
ance.  i^ 
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HeIen,^j6|ji8«»^B»^a^'iager  Sues  Her  | 
OM^fifATNeb.,  Jan.  sa— Helen  Kellei' 
blind  and  ^eaf  girl;  Mrs.  Anne  SuUivaj 
Macy,  her  teacher,  and  Mr.s.  Macy's  hu^ 
band,  Joh,ft  Albert  Macy,  were  made  de 
fendants/'ic  a  suit  for  $15,000  fll'ed  b. 
Frederirtv  TV.  Withey,  charging  violatio; 
8f  a  cclntract  for  the  1912  season,  in  whic] 
Witney  was  to  act  as  Miss  Keller's  mana' 
geE^and  booking  agent.  \ 

jf&iLiss  Keller  and   her  party  are  in  thii 
city.     ■  ■ 


TV&aa)    ^o-r  K,  .   Yt.  V(.,  J'ovo-y-TVa.^U■ 
Omaha,  Neb..  Jan.  Sli^Helen  Keller,"' 
Mr.g.  Anne  Sullivan  MacyTTre^Teacire^ 
and  Mrs.  Macy's  husband,  John  Albert 
Macy,    are    defendants    in    a    suit    for 
$15,000      brought      by      Frederick      W. 
Withey.   charging  violation   of  a  con- 
tract for  the   1912  lecture  season,  for ! 
which   Withey   says   he   was    engaged' 
to  act  «s  Miss   Keller's   manager   and] 
booking  ager^^,^^..,^ 


L>n«-s- 
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BELEN  KELLER 


j  Some  time  since  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
j  received  a  letter  which  read  as  fol- 
lows :  ^ 

I  "I  have  long  i  been  skeptical  of  the 
j  stories  which  credit  to  Miss  Helen 
Keller's  mind  the  opinions  and  senti- 
ments whi^-iShe  expresses  so  fluent- 
ily.  i^lifcve  nfver  believedj^  possible 
1  f or  <^pel"soii  ivitlinaen  pliSfical  handi- 
icaps  to*Ql|veAp  a  fac^^^  for  reason- 
ing thatJwoild  be  necessary  if  she 
and  nl5**^nother  were  responsible  for 
,the  views  and  statements  with  which 
jshe  is  credited. 

j  "Is  Miss  Keller  not  a  remarkabi:' 
i trained  automation?  Does  she  not 
give  out  the  opinions,  the  expressions 
land  even  the  words  of  her  teacher? 
:  Doubtless  she  is  unconscious  of  thit 
subtle  control.  I  believe  that  a  close 
[observation  of  her  appearance  in  pub 
[lie  would  lend  conviction  to  my  sus- 
picions." 

The  Eagle  answered   the  questions 
ias  follov/s: 

I  An  observer  from  the  Eagle,  with  a 
jkeen  sympathy  for  Miss  Keller's  phy 
sical  disabilities  in  her  blindness 
de'afness  and  lack  of  natural  speech 
;paid  close  attention,  last  night,  to  hei 
appeal  against  preparedness  and 
reached  several  intering  conclusions 
The  most  important  were:  First,  hei 
delivery  as  a  lecturer  has  been  great 
ly  overstated;  secondly,  her  ability  as 
a  thinker  has  been  greatly  overrated 
Before  going  into  a  discussion  o) 
the  impression  created  by  Miss  Kel 
ler,  it  is  only  fair  to  the  public  tha' 
the  element  of  sympathy  should  b( 
discounted,  and  her  utterances  judgec 
solely  at  their  face  value  as  they  ap 
pear  in  cold  print.  Because  of  he 
marvelous  fight  against  overwhelm 
ing  obstacles,  she  demands  and  rf 
ceives  a  most  respectful  hearing 
FuPther,  because   of  the   peculiaritie: 


of  the  utter er,  those  "opinions  attr'ac| 
far  more  attention  than  if  they  issueij 
from  another  source.  Tlie  only  fai: 
way  to  regard  Miss  Keller's  opinioni 
is  apart  from  her  physical  handicaps 
to  analysis  them  as  mental  products 
and  estimate  their  values  sarictly  as 
contributions  to  sociological  discus! 
sion.  i 

Viewed  in  this  light,  Miss  Keller's 
remarks  on  preparedness  and  her  ex- 
position of  socialistic  doctrines  wer^ 
characterized  neither  by  originalityi 
nor  depth.  They  created  exactly  the 
same  impression  upon  the  unbiased 
observer  that  the  essay  of  the  sweeti 
girl  graduate  makes  upon  others  than 
her  doting  parents  and  admiring 
friends.  The  speech,  or  lecture,  was 
typical  of  those  delivered  from  a  hun- 
dred soap  .boxes  on  a  hundred  corners 
in  New  York  almost  any  night  in  the 
year  when  the  weather  is  good,  or 
which  may  be  heard  ad  infinitum  in 
any  undergraduate  debating  society. 
It  was  exactly  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  an  intelligent,  sympa- 
thetic, receptive  mind,  educated  by 
sincere  uplifters.  who  were  convinced 
that  the  v/orld  needed  a  lot  of  reform- 
ing right  away.  It  rang  with  all  the 
usual  changes  of  appeal  to  similar 
minds,  and  advanced  absolutely  noth- 
ing new  in  its  form  of  its  substance. 
It  depended  for  its  effect  entirely  up- 
on the  fact  that  it  came  from  Miss 
Keller,  who  Avas  born  in  1880,  and  has 
been  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  since  she 
was  19  months  old,  as,  the  result  of 
illness.  Coming  from  any  ordinary 
source,  it  would  never  have  be«n 
noticed  in  the  papers.  In  other  words, 
the  personal  equation  in  Miss  Keller's 
case  is  undoubtedly  being  used  to  get 
before  the  public  principles  of  the 
school  in  which  she  has  been  reared. 

As  regards  her  methods  and  appear- 
ance up  the  stage,  the  Eagle  ob-j 
server  was  conviiiced  that  she  hai 
ueeir  raisjuuged  as  much  by  those' 
who  maintain  that  she  is  a  mere  auto-' 
mation  as  by  those  who  credit  her 
with  a  breadth  and  depth  which  she 
certainly  did  not  display  last  night. 

Her  enunciation  is  that  of  all  deaf- 
mutes  who  have  learned  to  speak.  It, 
IS  necessarily  slow,  it  is  low  and  it  is 
indistinct.  Her  sentences  were  re-' 
peated  by  a  young  man.  evidently 
thoroughly   in   accord    with    her,   aad 


who  was  above  the  avei'age  in  ap- 
preciating the  value  of  emphasis. 
That  Miss  Keller  really  felt  what  she 
was  saying,  that  she  was  speaking 
from  her  heart,  was  not  to  be  doubted. 
Her  method  speech  makes  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult  for  her  to  lay  stress  of 
emphasis  upon  w^ords  to  their  proper 
value,  because  she  has  to  pause  on 
certain  words,  which  are  in  them- 
selves of  little  consequence,  in  order 
to  pronounce  them  at  all — a  very 
common  failing  of  those  who  have 
learned  speech  artifically. 

Her  gestures  are  few  and  very  un 
demonstrative.  In  that  she  differ? 
not  a  bit  from  many  capable  orators 
but  timed  as  those  which  would  com( 
from  a  person  possessed  of  both  sigh 
and  hearing. 

Miss  Keller's  address  last  night  war 
typewritten  and  handed  to  the  re 
porters  in  advance.  She  stuck  as 
closely  to  it  as  the  average  speake; 
who  prepares  his  remarks  for  tht 
press,  as  most  of  them  who  are  to  b( 
quoted  do.  Her  digressions  from  th( 
advance  copy  were  of  no  great  im 
portance  or  length,  and  they  were  al. 
In  her  favor.  They  were  such  as 
would  come  to  any  declaimer  sincere- 
ly interested  in  the  subject,  and  car- 
ried away  by  the  desire  to  enlarge 
upon  an  idea. 

Miss  Keller  received  absolutely 
no  assistance  that  could  be  noted. 
The  young  man  who  repeated  for  aer 
merely  touched  her  arm  that  she 
might  stop  and  let  him  get  in  his 
work,  or  to  pause  for  applause,  or  to 
signal  her  to  resume. 

To  summarize,  the  observer  was 
convinced  that  to  charge  Miss  Keller 
with  being  a  mere  automation  would 
be  absurd.  The  very  weakness  of 
her  speech  and  its  delivery  are  suf- 
jficient  answer  to  that,  as  regards  tiie 
Iwording  arid  delivery  of  her  thoughts. 
But  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  the 
conviction  that  she  has  been  "fed  up" 
to  use  a  colloquialism,  with  socidlis 
tic,  sentimental  and  impractical 
theories  through  her  limited  sources 
of  information  about  life  as  it  is,  to 
a  point  where  her  mind  runs  in  a  de- 
finite channel  and  social  concepts  of 
those  by  whom  she  is  surrounded, 
and  through  whose  instrumentality 
she  obtains  the  data  whereon  to  base 


her  conclusions.  If  her  speech  had 
been  other  than  precisely  what  it  waaj 
it  would  have  been  the  most  astom/i0(F^ 
ing  feature  of  her  astounding jslree!" 


iXy  loku'tTau  >    JV  a^-v^  e  a>  6  ,    3e,aL. 
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HeKn  Keller  Learned  to  Talk 


Kansas  Citw'^  Mo.,  Feb.  2.— He^e;i 
Keller  was  in  Kansas  City  yesterday 
to  lee':  Lire  on   Happiness. 

V'\  liat,  one  may  ask,  can  a  woman 
who  never  has  seen  nor  heaixl  have  to 
say  about  happiness. 

A  vi.sitor  Vi^ondei'ed  until  he  v/as 
ushered  into  her  room  at  the  Hotel 
Baltimore.  He  found  her  the  merriest 
of  a  happy  jjarty.  She  was  exuberant, 
bouncing  g^ally  in  her  chair  in  the  pure 
joy   of  living,    it   seeiued.   ' 

Her    Story    Is    Wonderful. 

The  others  in  the  party  were  iVlrs 
J.  A.  Macy,  Miss  Keller's  teacher,  and 
Miss  Polly  Thomson,  her  secretary. 
Neither  Miss  Keller  nor  Mrs.  Macy 
are  new  to  Kansas  City,  where  botn 
have  visited  a  number  of  times.  But 
Miss  Keller's  story  is  so  wonderful 
that  it  can  never  lose  its  strangeness 
and  grov/  old.  i, 

Miss  Keller  has  forced  herself  ro 
speak.  In  childhood  ■  she  was  speech- 
less as  well  as  without  .sight  and 
hearing.  By  placing  her  thumb  on; 
Mrs.  Macy's  throat,  near  the  larynx, 
and  her  index  finger  on  the  lips  and! 
her  second  finger  nt  the  side  of  thej 
nose,  she  learned  the  mechanics  of 
talking.  Although  there  is  little  accent 
in  her  words  and  they  come  for  the! 
most  part  In  a  high  pitched  monotone, 
she   talks    quite   understandably.  i 

Miss  Keller  Talks  on  War. 
If   there    were   any   way   to   learn    toj 
see  or  hear  Miss  Keller  would  master 
it,   too,  I 


She  is  a  plump  little  person,  and  as 
she  talks  of  the  evil  of  great  armies 
and  navies,  with  big  blue  eyes  open 
wide,  the  visitor  wondered  how  there 
could  be  such  a  thing  as  war  in  the 
same  world  with  Helen  Keller.  But 
this  isn't  her  world.  She  is  cut  off 
from  it,  and  it  seems  that  she  only 
touches  this  existence  once  in  a  whilo. 

"Why  should  a  man  carry  firearms 
if  he  doesn't  intend  using  them?"  Miss 
Keller  asked.  "To  arm  ourselves  will 
mean  war.  We  are  better  fortified 
without  an  army  and  great  navy.  The 
seas,  too,  are  a  great  protection." 

"England  cowldn't  land  enough  men 
in  Turkey  to  whip  the  Turks  and  that 
shows  the  protection  the  seas  afford. 
Why,  the  Caiiforniaiis  alone  could  hold 
Japan  in  check  if  there  ever  were  an 
invasion.  The  Japanese  could  land  per- 
haps twenty  thousand  men  there  and 
while  their  ships  were  going  back  for 
more  soldiers,  what  would  California 
do  to  the  little  twenty  thousand?" 

"To  hear  some  f)f  the  preparedness 
people  talk,"  she  continued,  "there  are 
armies  on  every  hand,  all  waiting  to 
come  her  ana  conquer  us  whenever 
the  first  chance  is  afforded,"  adding 
theii,  "it's  either  Germany  or  Japan, 
or   ilaiti." 

Hunger  Will  Stop  the  War. 

Tlie  afterthought,  Haiti,  caused  more 
laughter, 

A  German  magazine  for  the  blind, 
published  in  Berlin,  has  come  to  Miss 
Kell-er,  uncensored,  since  the  war 
began.  Probably  the  censors  have 
overlooked,  as  unimportant,  news 
printed  in  that  way  and  have  neglected 
to  add  to  their  staff  someone  who  can 
read  with  the  fingers. 

"The  magazine  says  there  have  been 
reports  in  the  German  capital  that  the 
fatherland  has  been  invaded,  and  this 
has  caused^riots  of  the  women  at  the 
government  offices,"  Miss  Keller  con- 
tinued. "There  will  be  more  riots,  not 
(jnly  in  Germany  but  in  lOngland,  too. 
When  the  people  of  the  warring  coun- 
tries get  hungry,  the  war  will  stop." 

Guessing  Secrets. 
I  Questions  to  Miss. Keller  by  visitors 
[are  given  her  by  Mrs.  Macy,  who  is 
her  constant  companion.  Mrs.  Macy 
spells  out  the  words  with  her  fingers, 
while  Miss  Keller  touches  them  lightly. 
I  The  blind  woman  said  that  she  knows 
jexactiy  the  appearance  of  her  teacher. 
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grip  <k  their  hands,"  she  said.  "I  form 
an  o&inion  of  them  at  once.  Spme- 
times  1  guess  their  secrets,  too." 

Mrs.  Macy  suggested  that  the  visitor 
might  Jike  to  know  whether  he  were 
in  love. 

"Lei  me  have  .  your  hand  again," 
Miss  Keller  said.  "Yes,  I'd  say  you  are 
in    love." 

Mrs.  Macy  told  her  then  that  her 
visitor  had  been  married  four  months, 

"And  still  in  love.  My,  my!"  Anq 
Miss  Keller  laughed  again. 

Miss  Keller  lectures  tonight  in  thi 
Central    Church   of   Christ   in   Wichjirf 


Unusual  distinction  hag  come  to"  aj 
youthful  Boston  artist,  John  F.  Par^ 
amino.  This  protegee  of  the  late  St.! 
Gaudens,  and  associate  of  Bela  Pratt, 
has  been  commissioned  to  execute  a 
head  of  Helen  Keller.  The  idea  origi- 
nated with  friends  of  the  hi ir^^, girl,  and 
found  ready  approval  by  the  young  wo-| 
man  herself,  who,  in  this  manner,  willi 
be  enabled  to  feel  the  sculptor's  iin-j 
pressions  of  her  features,  admired  byj 
many,  but  whicli  she  herself  may  not 
look  upon.  Mr.  Paramino  hopes  to  be- 
gin work  on  his  commission  at  an  earlyj 
date,  but  sittings  by  his  subject  must: 
await  Miss  Keller's  return  from  a  visit 
in  the  West.  ', 


Miss  Keller's  Bit  of  Luck. 

(  From  th«  Detroit  Free  Press.) 
llelen  Keller,  they  say,  has  joined  th^ 
S.  W^"'W.'    fr»«*?orLunatfc  l.h}it  xMi.ss  Kel| 
.l«r  cauQot  flee  some  of  her  associates. 


I     /■'"  SriSS     KEIitiER     SUED. 

JFainous    Blind    Girl    in    $15,000    Damage 
Suit    at    Omalia. 

:  Miss  Helen  Keller,  "blind  genius," 
'Who  astonished  a  large  Wichita  audi- 
ence at  th-e  Ji^^entral  Chrlsttaji  church 
Wednesday*'''night  with  her  lecture. 
"Happiness^!'  has  been  made  defendant 
[in  a  $15,0a0  damage  suit  at  Omaha, 
jKTeb. 

i  The  suit  was  filed  by  Frederick  T\'. 
Withe'y,  who' charges  that  Miss  Keller 
failed  to  carry  out  her  part  of  a  con- 
tract he  had  with  her.  Mr.  Withev 
alleges  tha*  Miss  Kellek  had  employed 
him  as  her  lecture  tour  manager  and 
booking  agent  and  later  failed  to  keep 
her    agreement. 

Besides  Miss  Keller,  Wlthev  names 
Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  the  "blind 
genius's"  lifelong  companion  and 
teacher,  and  Mrs.  Macy's  husband, 
John  Albert  Macy,  as  co- d'-fendants  in 
the    action. 

Miss  Keller  antl  her  party  appeared 
in  Omaha  the  day  the  suit  was  filed 
and  gave  her  lecture  after  being  noti- 
fied of  the  action.  The  suit  was  filed 
January  31.   1915. 


Helen  Keller  to  Lecture  Here 

^Under  King's  Daughters'  Auspices 

Helen  Keller,  who  all  her  life  has 
enjoyed  being  entertained  by  the  great- 
lest  actors,  will  reverse  the  usual  order 
iof  such  events  and  become  the  enter- 
kainer  on  February  11,  when  she  will 
give  her  first  lectures  in  Louisville  at 
the  First  Christian  church,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  King's  Daughters. 

Miss  Keller  likes  things  pertaining  to 
,the  drama  as  much  as  most  people — 
land  pei'haps  brings  to  the  theater  a! 
keener  appreciation  of  what  is  being! 
isaid  and  done  upon  the  stage  than  the 
average  person.    From   the  time  when  i 


MISS   HELEN    KELLER   AND   DAVID  WARFIELD." 


she  "saw"  Elsie  Leslie  In  "The  Prince  I 
and  the  Pauper,"  up  to  her  latest  j 
"glimpse"  of  David  Warfield,  Miss  Kel-  ' 
ler  has  taken  the  liveliest  interest  in 
anybody  and  everybody  of  moment  who 
really  "does  something-,"  as  she  ex- 
presses it,  from  behind  the  footlig-hts. 

Ellen  Terry  and  Henry  Irving,  Jo- 
seph JefEerson  and  other  great  person- 
ages are  among  her  dearest  remem- 
brances. 

"I  love  to  go  to  the  theater,"  Miss 
Keller  said  recently.  "I  enjoy  having  a 
pl(;y  described  to  me  while  it  is  being 
acted  far  more  than  reading  it,  be- 
cause it  seems  as  if  I  were  really  liv- 
ing in  the  midst  of  stirring  events.  I 
love  to  touch  the  faces  and  costumes 
of  the  great  people  of  the  stage  and 
even  try  to  indicate  as  far  as  I  can 
the  gestures  and  action  that  go  with 
their  lines.  I  never  forget  the  ripples 
of  alternating  joy  and  woe  that  run 
througWa  beautiful  play." 

After'  twenty  years'  constant  effort 
Miss  Keller  has  succeeded  in  breaking 
the  bonds  of  dumbness  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  blindness  and  deafness,  separ- 
ated her  so  long  from  the  world,  and 
she  is  now  able  to  articulate  so  dis- 
tinctly that  her  lectures  are  heard  with 
ease  in  the  largest  auditoriums  in  the 
country. 

She  will  deliver  two  lectures  in  Lou- 
isville, on  the  afternoon  and  evening 
of  next  Friday,  and  each  lecture  will 
be  preceded  by  a  talk  by  her  almost 
equally  famous  teacher,  Mrs.  John 
Macy,  who  will  relate  her  experiences 
in  educating  Helen  Keller.  At  the  aft- 
noon  lecture  Miss  Keller  will  be  intro- 
duced by  Mrs.  J.  Will  Jefferson,  presi- 
dent of  the  King's  Daughters'  Home  for 
Incurables,  and  at  the  evening  lecture 
she  will  be  introduced  by  Judge  Robert 
Worth  Bingham.  Tickets  will  go  on 
sale  Monday,  and  popular  prices  will 
prevail. 

As  no  tickets  can  be  sold  at  the 
church,  they  will  be  placed  on  sale  to- 
morrow at  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association,  Jennie  C.  Benedict  & 
Company,  Kauffman- Straus  Compa- 
ny, the  Stewart  Dry  Goods  Company, 
the  Inter-Southern  building  and  other 
places  Avhich  will  be  announced  later. 
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j'jliELEN    icEXJLER,    SYNDICAIilST,  ;•  J 
From  the   St.   Louis   Post-Dispatch.        .    J 

A  most  interesting  article  in  a  recent 
Post-Dispatcli_Jas  the  interview  with 
Helen  KeMer,  ^fi|""Bnna-cleaf  genius,  an- 
nouncing her  coj^version'  to  syndicalism 
the  political  faith  of  the  Industrial  Work- 
ers of  the  A¥o)Ac. 

After  stating  that  she  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  I.  W.  W.  because  the  socialist 
party  is  too  slow  to  bring  about  her 
iCeal  of  economic  justice,  Miss  Keller  in- 
veighs against  the  Boy  Scouts  because 
they  are  taught  to  shoot— as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  are  not— and  makes  a  peace 
plea.  The  right  kind  of  education  and 
the  ge.neral  strike,  she  believes,  will  win 
the  daV  for  the  workers. 

One  can  sympathize  with  Miss  Keller 
in  her  impatience  Vith  conditions  as  thes' 
exist.  It  is  the  impatience  of  the  youth- 
ful enthusiast.  But  she  is  in  bad  com- 
pany. Possibly  she  may  not  have  read 
the  article  on  "Syndicalism— The  Creed 
of  Force,"  by  Giovannitti,  which  appeared, 
in  the  New  York  Independent  of  October 
30,  1913.  In  that  clear-cvit  statement  of 
I.  W.  W.  principles,  the  revolutionist 
leader  says  that  "the  question  that  syn-1 
dicalism  bravely  confronts  is  not  one  of' 
right  and  Justice,  but  one  of  force,  tak-| 
ing  the  word  in  its  broader  meaning." 

And  again:  "We  are  going  to  do  whati 
we  need  and  intend  to  do,  simpiy  becausei 
we  have  the  power  to  do  it."  And,  call-' 
ing  attention  to  the  battering  of  skulls! 
and  other  violence  by  police  against  strik-j 
ers,  he  says  the  other  side  was  justified| 
in  using  such  methods  because  it  had  the) 
power.  "But  whether  right  or  not,  we 
are  going  to  do  the  same  because  you 
have  taught  us  that  these  tactics  are  the 
only  ones  which  bring  results."  I 

The  I.  W.  W.  is,  above  all  things,  an' 
appeal  to  force,  as  its  leaders  do  not  hes-j 
Itate  to  admit.  Does  Miss  Keller  really, 
Mlieve  that,  }n  this  country  where  the 
people's  ballots  rule,  force  ia  necessa 
Cannot  the  desired  progress  bo 
Stithnni    n    Moody  debacle?     ' 
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A/oman    of   Wqhderful    Achieve- 
ments to  Make  First  Visit 
to  Louisville. 


It  is  a  constant  cause  of  wonder  that 
Helen  Keller,  who  will  deliver  two  lec- 
tures in  Louisville  on  the  afternoon 
^nd  evening  of  February  11,  can  form 
^uch  accurate  conceptions  of  objects 
which  she  can  only  know  from  the  de- 
Vcrlptions  of  her  companions.  The 
powers  of  sight  and  hearing  being  de- 
Vied  her,  it  would  hardly  be  expected 
hat  she  could  visualize  a  landscape  or 
I  summer  sky,  yet  she  does  so  with 
•emarkable  vividness. 
I  When  Miss  Keller  is  in  a  new  place 
\er  constant  companion.  Mrs.  John 
(lacy,  is  kept  busy  giving  her  an  Idea 
•t  its  visible  details.  Mrs.  Macy,  who 
Inows  her  pupil's  mind  perfectly,  se- 
ects  from  the  landscape  those  easen- 
lals  which  she  knows  will  give  a  cer- 
iiin  clearness  to  Miss  Keller's  Imag- 
led  view  of  the  world  that  to  many 
ppears  overloaded  with  particulars, 
f  her  companion  and  lifelong  teacher 
oes  not  give  her  enough  details.  Miss 
:;eller  asks  questions  until  she  hai^ 
pmpleted  the  view  to  her  satisfaction. 
Miss  Keller  will  make  her  llrst  ap- 
earance  in  Louisville  under  the  aus- 
ices  of  the  local  King's  Daughters,  for 
^o  benefit  of  their  work.  Miss  Keller 
Ind  Mrs.  Macy,  her  teacher,  whose  love 
\nd  patience  have  made  her  pupil  what 
he  is  today,  will  appear  on  the  plat- 
brm  together. 

Tickets  at  50  and  75  cents  are  now 
in  sale  at  tfve  Stewart  Dry  Goods  Com- 
pany, Kaufman,  Straus  &  Co.,  Jennie 
,':!.  Benedict  &  Co..  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  and  the  Oyster 
pouse  in  the  Inter-Southern  Building. 
I^a  the  rules  of  the  church  preclude  the 
fiale  of  any  tickets  at  the  door,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  purcha.se  tickets  be- 
fore attending  the  lectures.  Mail  or- 
ders, addressed  to  Mi.ss  Jennie  C.  Bene- 
flict,  554  Fourth  avenue,  accompanied 
by  remittances,  will  be  filled. 


/the  secret  of  happiness./ 

Miss  Helen  Keliefr^e^onxk/fvil 
blind  and  de'^P-wefeman,  d^iveTed  a  lec- 
ture in  Louisville  on  Friday  on  "The 
■Secret   of  Happiness." 

Quite  a  v.'onderful  secret,  do  you 
think?  Wealth,  position,  society, 
prominence,  beauty,  the  ability  to 
lead?  To  the  ordinary  mind  any  one 
of  these  would  tend  to  make  for  pleas- 
ure and  happiness.  All  Of  them  wouM 
surely   prove  the   acm-e  *  of   happiness. 

..  .^   ,,u.a.u  LUIS  iiuie  "Wpman  con- ^ 

siders  the  secret  of  happiness:  "The 
secret  of  happiness  is  love,  and  we 
should  keep  all  the  love  that  is  in  our 
hearts  working  seven  daj's  a  week." ' 
Can  you  beat  it.  How  did  she  evolve 
this  thought  in  her  bright  brain 
through  sightless  eyes?  Judging  by 
ordinary  standards,  she  had  little 
cause  for  happiness.  She  -vvas  born 
with  a  handicap,  which  has  followed 
her  through  life.  She  is  dependent  on 
other  eyes  to  see  for  her  and  other 
ears  to  hear  for  her,  but  with  allthi' 
she  is  bold  to  stand  before  a  vast  audi- 
ence: "The  secret  of  happiness  v 
love." 

What  a  lesson  to  those  who,  hav- 
ing all  our  physical  faculties,  reap 
only  unhappiness  and  discontent  in 
life.  We  should  all  take  a  lesson  from 
the  little  blind  wcman. 


Woman     Famous    for    Triumph 

Over  Affliction  Speaks  on 

"Happiness." 


HAS  KEEN  SENSE  OF  HUMOR 


Inquiries  as  to  Her  Political  Be- 
^.„._4i«f- Reveal    She    Is    a 
Socialist. 


Throngs  of  people  crowded  the  audito- 
rium of  the  First  Christian  church  Friday 
afternoon  and  evening  to  hear  Helen  Kel- 
ler and  her  instructor,  Mra.  Macy,  tell 
the  story  which  has  been  read  by  tens 
of  thousands  of  how  Helen  Keller  was 
educated  and  learned   to  talk. 

Miss  Keller's  lecture  was  on  "Happi- 
ness," and  love,  which  she  says  will  save 
the  world,  was  the  keynote. 

Love   Secret   of   Happiness. 

"I  was  glad  to  come  here,"  said  Miss 
Keller,  "to  tell  you  that,  although  I  am 
deaf  and  blind,  I  know  the  wonder  and 
greatness  of  life.  Because  I  have  imag- 
ination and  because  God  has  put  into  my 
heart  the  joy  of  living,  I  am  unafraid  of 
the  darkness  that  is  around  me.  1  find 
lite  beautiful  and  wonderful.  There  is, 
indeed,  much  beauty  and  goodness  in  the 
world,  that  the  days  are  full  of  happi- 
ness. How  much  more  should  you,  with 
all  of  your  faculties,  enjoy  life. 
.  "What  has  been  done  for  me  shows 
what  can   bo   done    for   others.     The    love 


of  anothei-  has  enabled  me  to  find  myj 
soul.  Without  my  teacher  I  should  be' 
nothing,  and  without  you  I  should  be 
nothing.    Life  for  another  is  the  only  Ufel 

woi-th   while. 

"Let  us  not  evade  the  problems  of  our 
day,  but  face  them  and  try  to  under- 
stand them.  We  cannot  help  the  world 
until  we  know  what  is  the  matter  with 
it.  It  is  wrong  to  shirk  any  of  the  facts 
of  life.  The  happiness  of  one  is  bound  up 
with  the  happiness  of  all,  and  we  should 
live  so  that  others  may  be  free.  The 
world  shall  be  saved  by  the  love  that  is  In 
it,  as  I  was  saved  by  the  love  that  is  in 
the  heart  of  another.  Love  is  the  only 
happiness,  love  that  -means  brotherhood 
and  service." 

Miss  Keller  is  most  pleasing  in  appear- 
ance and  looks  as  natural  and  normal  as 
does  any  other  woman  of  intellectual 
characteristics  and  refined  taste.  She  was 
becomingly  gowned  in  a  pale  gray  cos-  | 
tume  and  wore  a  bunch  of  pink  flowers  i 
at  her  belt.  ! 

Questions   Put  to    Miss    Keller.        1 

Miss  Keller's  keen  sense  of  humor  was  | 
something  of  a  surprise  to  her  audiences.  | 
It  was  manifested  a  number  of  times  in  i 
her  replies  to  the  questions  put  to  her.      | 

To  the  gentleman  who  inquired  If  it  did 
not  tire  her  to   talk,   she  said,   "Did  you  . 
ever  hear  of  a  woman  who  became  tirea  I 
of  talking."  i 

Another  asked  her  what  she  thought  of  I 
preparedness.  "I  am  dead  against  pre- 
paredness," said  Miss  Keller,  "especially 
that  kind  of  preparedness  which  tho  | 
country  is  mad  about  today.  But  I  do 
believe  in  preparedness  in  love  and  ser-l 
vice."  I 

She  was  questioned  concerning  her  pol-i 
itics,  and  after  a  rapid  flre  of  questions,  | 
Are  you  a  Democrat?  Are  you  a  Repub- 
lican? Are  you  a  Progressive,  to  which 
she  had  shaken  her  head  in  the  negative  j 
as  she  answered  "No"  to  each,  she  re-j 
marked,  "You're  still  cold.  I'm  a  So-[ 
cialist." 

Hardships  of  College   Life. 

Mrs.  Macy  told  of  the  difficulties  of  Miss 
Keller's  work  at  Radcliffe,  where  all  lec- 
tures had  to  be  spelled  into  her  hand,  and 
where  few  books  could  be  obtained  in  em- 
possed  print. 

"We  do  not  look  back  over  the  life  at 
college  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  The 
girls  wore  fine,  but  the  work  was  too  ar- 
duous and  took  much  of  our  time.  Never-  | 
theless.  Miss  Keller  studied  successfully 
Greek,  German,  French,  Latin,  history, 
philosophy  and  mathematica."  ' 

In  conclusion,  Mrs.  Macy  emphasized 
Miss  Keller's  interest  In  current  events 
and  described  her  many  ways  of  keeping 
In  toucli  with  the  world  through  the  use 
of  her  typewriter  and  her  large  library. 

A  large  number  of  deaf  mutes  were 
pre.sent  at  the  meeting  last  nle-ht,  and  a 
number  of  these,  who  have  learned  to' 
read  tho  lips,  were  able  to  follow  the  pro-j 
grnm   with  perfect   ease.  / 

Many  persons  crowded  about  Miss  Ka/- 
er.  at  the  close  of  the  program,  to  shartce 
lands  with  her.  y^ 


h^b 


T^i/t^au^ 
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Receipts  Attached 

I  An  attachment  was  placed  upon  the 
|box  office  receiptts  of  Miss  Helen  Kel- 
ler's lecture  at  the  Boyd  theatre,  Omaha, 
Neb.,  by  Frederick  M.  Withey,  former 
booking  agent  for  the  famous  blind  wo- 
man. 

Withey  alleged  that  a  contract  provid- 
ing that  he  should  be  booking  agent  dur- 
ing 1914  and  1915,  receiving  a  percent- 
age and  that  the  contract  Avas  broken  by 
Miss  Keller.    He  asks  $15,000  damages. 

The  Teachers'  Annuity  and  Aid  asso- 
ciation, under  whose  auspices  Miss  Keller 
lectured,  also  was  made  a  defendant  in 
ithe  attachment  proceedings. 


ALLIES  WILL  WIN 


But  Great   Socialist   Leader  Says 

People's  Cause  Will  Progress, 

Whatever  Result  of  War 


BY   PAUL  WAITT 

NI',W  ^'ORK,  Feb.  14.~What  i? 
tlic  status  of  Sotiiiism  at  present, 
and  wlial  is  to  be  its  future  after  the 

war? 


The  other  afternoon  tlie  Post  mart] 
v/ent  up  to  the  second  floor  of  the] 
bus\-  office  building  at  30  Church 
street  to  ask  Morris  Hillquit,  because 
this  particular  gentleman,  who  is  in- 
ternationally famous. and  a  co-worker 
with  European  revolutionists,  is  with- 
out question  the  great  leader  of  the 
Socialist  movement  in  the  United 
States  today.  •     '  • 

It  was  a  law  office,  and  rather  a 
bit  more  luxurious  than  the  average. 

In  the  foreground,  a  you'ng^  woman 
with  grajr  eyes  sat  at  a  switchboard, 
and  those  gray  eyes  immediately 
asked,  "What  can  I  do  for  you?" 
She  accepted  the  reporter's  card  and 
looked  inquiringly  at  an  immaculately 
dressed  small  man  with  a  cropped 
mustache  who  stood  just  inside  an 
office  rail  talking  with  an  older  nian. 

Without  stopping  his  talk,  the  small 
man  reached  out  for  the  card,  i 

A    PEN    PICTURE  j 

still  talking  he  glanced  at  the  card 
and  a  smile  that  was  almost  sad[ 
changed  the  expression  of  his  mouth.     , 

"Yes,  I'':n  Mr.  Hillquit,"  he  said  as 
he  excused  hirnself  from  the  older 
man    and    came    forward    to    the   rail.     ; 

A  moment  later  he  sat  hunched  down 
in  his  desk  chair  In  an  inner  ofTicel 
talking  with  a  deliberate  grace  and 
calm  that  was  quite  different  from 
other    men.  I 

It  is  a  popular  habit  for  tlie  la^1nen 
to  associate  the  1.  W.  W.  and  the 
socialist    movement    with    bombs. 

At  least  let  it  be  said  that  Morris 
Hillquit,  the  socialist  leader,  is  quite 
as  far  removed  from  a  bomb  as  the 
president  of  anj^  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  is  from  a  quart 
of-.  Kentuck.v    rj^e. 

He  is  short,  dark  and  stocky.  Hj.s 
black  hair  is  heavy  and  reseimbles  a 
wire  pompadour,  but  the  lower  part 
comes  down  low  on  his  narrow  brow 
under  which  are  two  remarkable  gray 
eyes  which,  as  the  mood  takes  him. 
laugh,  appear  weary  or  dance  Avitn 
enthti.siasm. 

But    he    is    alwa.xs    quiet— alwa.vs    ap- 
pearing to  live  on   one  plane.    He  says 
he  is  a  monist  and   the  reporter  looked  j 
that     word    up    in     the    dictionary    and 
he   gucpses    he   is. 


Just  a  trace'  of  s.n  accent  is  noticea- 
ble in  his  speech  and  his  utterances 
icome  vei-y  slowly  and  distinctly— but 
there  is  no  hesitation— they  just  flow 
on  and  on  and  the  listener,  constant- 
ly expecting  a  hesitation,  is  never  re- 
warded. 

When  he  takes  a  verbal  slam  at 
[Someone  he  does  it  in  the  same  wa\"  he 
would   describe   a   Venetian   sunset. 

And  by  the  waj-  he  took  a  "slam"  at 
Heifiii„«Keller  who  recently  announced 
that  she  had  joined  the  I.  W.  W. 
movement. 

"Helen  Keller  and  her  tjpe  who 
possess  much  of  the  worldly  goods— 
tho.se  people  who  have  always  been  as- 
sociated, with  the  rich  and  who  sud- 
denly join  the  socialist  movement,  are 
of  little  credit  to  it  or  little  or  no 
help,"  he  was  saying-,  slowly.  "Thej' 
are  emotional.  The  bulk  of  the  move- 
ment is  sober  a,nd  of  a  deep-seated  con- 
viction. Of  course,  socialism  draws 
faddists  around  it.  So  does  any  philan- 
thropic or  political  or  religious  move- 
ment. .No,  they  do  not  mean  niuch  to 
the  movement." 

"What  about  these  reports  that  you 
have  shifted  in  your  ideas  regarding- 
the  ,  movement  during  the  past  two 
years?"  asked-  the  reporter.  "It  is  be- 
ing said  that  you  are  taking-  up  the 
religious  side  and  forsaking  the  old  J^^i,- 
terialistic    process." 

A  broad  grin  swept  Hillquit's  face, 
jbut  he  didn't  make  a  sound. 

Then  he  said  with  a  shrug  of  his 
shoulders,  "Some  correspondent  is  try- 
ing to  make  copy  I  guess.  On  March 
9  I  have  been  ^sked  to  speak  in  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension  on  "The  Re- 
ligion of  Socialism."  I  am  simply  go- 
ing to  touch  on  the  spiritual  wing  of 
the  movement,  that  is  all,  but  that 
doesn't  mean  anything  new.  I  haven't 
changed   in   my   views   in   the   slightest. 

"Vm  a  Monist" 

"f  was  never  very  much  of  a  mate- 
Irialist.  I'jini  a  monist."  Be  smiled 
I  again. 

"And  I  am  as  much  of  an  idealist  as 
a  business  man  is  allowed  to  be  these 
1  days. 

I     "It    has   been    said    that   you    are    b«- 
j  ginning  to   agree  with   the  doctrines  of 
Bouck   .White    and    his    Church    of    the 
I  Revolution,"    came    the    interuption. 

"Well,     [    can't    say    that    I    disagree 
with  him  altogether,"   was  the  answer. 
"Nor  Bergfer  of  Milwaukee?" 
"Not  altogether." 
"Nor   William    English    Walling?" 
"Not  altogether." 

"You  see,"  he  went  on,  "There  is  but 
one  Socialism  in  the  country  today  not- 
withstanding talk  to  the  contrary.  All 
of  us  stand  for  one  aim,   the  ultimate 


transfer  of  industrial  pursuits  ^om\ 
competing  individuals  to  the  community i 
as  such  We  just  go  about  it  in  dif- 
ferent ways  that  is  all.  It  is  simply^  a  ^ 
matter   of   temperment   and   process 

"I  have  asked  half  a  hundred  Social-' 
i=,ts  for  a  definition  of  Socialism  and  I 
never  get  the  same  one-what  iS 
yours?"  put  in  the  Post  man.  Th« 
quiet,  smile   ■came   ag-ain. 

It  is  a  protest  against  economic  con- 
ditions Socialism  excludes  competition 
for  markets,  struggle  for  colonial 
possessions..  It  is  not  like  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  taut  a  process  already 
here  in  a  measure.  The  concrete 
crystallization  of  getting  hold  of  the 
government  will  of  course  take  time 
and  work  and  education. 

War    and   Socialism    ' 

"Socialism  is  mainly  economic,  base.l 
on  the  political.  Its  association  with 
religion  is  its  faith  in  its  co-operative 
rood  fellowship  of  man." 

"What  effect  will  the  war  have  on, 
the  movement?" 

"The  effect  will,  of  course,  be  shown 
primarily  in  Europe.  The  war  makes  it, 
increasingly  clear  that  socialism  holds 
out  the  only  real  promise  of  universaa 
peace."  .   ,     ^ 

"How  about  the  European  socials  for 
getting    the    movement    and    taking    uiT 
arms  for  their  respective  governments': 
Take   Germany,    for    instance,"    the   re- 
porter interrupted. 

"The  rallying  to  the  government  of 
the  German  socialists  was  quite  a  nat- 
ural process— perhaps  it  could  be  called' 
human  weakness  and  certainly  proves 
that  Socialists  are  not  superhuman. 
The  war  came  upon  them  over  night 
and  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them  to  make  physical  resist-' 
ance.  Above  air  else  the  belief  pr^ri 
vailed  in  the  German  mind  that  Russia' 
was  about  to  invade  the  Fatherland. 
Up  to  the  'last  moment  the  German 
Sociahsts  fought  for  peace  and  this 
behef  that  the  Fatherland  Avas  to  be 
invaded  resulted  in  the  final  springing; 
to  arms  of  the  Socialists  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  their  national  exist- 
enee.  When  this  Russian  invasion  did 
not  materialize  the  sentiment  among? 
the  Socialists  changed  and  that  they| 
were'  fundamentally  good  Socialists  all 
the  time  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  fit 
present  40  per  cent  of  the  German  So- 
cialists have  voted  not  to  support  the| 
governmont,  while  the  entire  100  per] 
cent  stand  ready  for  immediate  peace.] 
The.^    were  quite   human,   1   believe." 

When   War   Is   Over 

■■.Now  a.s  to  the  specific  benefits  to  be 
derived  by  the  Socialists  from  tlie 
war?"    he   was   asked. 


"Well,  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
economic  drain  upon  ail  the  nations 
engaged.  Industries  are  crippled.  The 
entire  working-  population  of  Ihv;  va- 
rious countries  are  out  fight' ;(g  ar  the 
front.  "V\'hen  the  war  is  o  rer  millions 
will  return.  The  very  first  day  after 
peace  is  declared  these  millions  will  be 
confronted,  with  the  necessity  of  a  job. 
The  industrial  conditions  will  be  ter- 
ribly unsettled-  for  a  while.  It  will  take 
a  verj^  long  time  for  conditions  to  ad- 
just themselves  before  all  get  jobs. 
Meanwhile  the  people  ^Mll  piobaol", 
buffer  more  than   thev  ha^e  m  decades, 


MORRIS  HILQUITT, 
Leader  of  the  New  York  Socialists, 
',  who,  In  an  interview,  declares  hti 
thinks  the  entente  allies  will  win  the 
European  war,  adding  that  which- 
ever way  it  goes  the  progress  of  tho 
cause  of  Socialism  will  not  be  ,  im- 
peded. 


(both  from  lack  of  wages  and  efficiency 
gone  stale.  There  will  be  hundreds  oi 
thousands  unfit  for  work.  Many  moreJ 
alienated  from  things  industrial  for  scj 
long,  will  find  their  efficiency  dimin- 
ished. And  all  of  these  people  will 
naturally  have  a  stronger  claim  on  thej 
government  than  ever  having  answered) 
the  call  of  the  government  in  time  of 
stress. 

"At  present  every  country  at  war  has 
war  relief.  There  is  a  food  supply  es- 
tablished in  all  the  nations— even  free 
rents  in  France  for  those  who  are  serv- 
ing at  the  front.  The  masses  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  war  will  demand  that 
these  conditions  keep  up  in  times  ofi 
peace.  Of  course  the  ruling  classes  will 
.oppose  it.  There  will  be  general  ground 
for  dissatisfaction. 

"When  the  war  enthusiasm  is  over 
and  the  gray  dawn  breaks,  the  masses 
will  begin  to  realize  that  they  have! 
given  life  and  limb  and  earthly  pos- 
sessions for  practically  nothing.  For 
after  all,  all  nations  will  lose  by  this 
war,  even  if  there  is  a  so-called  victor., 
And  that  will  no  doubt  create  a  gen- 
eral rebellion.  Thus  socialism  will  be 
revived  and  intensified.  Such  condi- 
tions prevalent  in  Europe  will  of 
course  reflect  in  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Hillciuit,  his  ehin  in  his  left 
hand,  was  leaning  heavily  on  the  great 
■flat  oak  desk  before  him  and  as  he 
paused  the   Post   man  asked:  i 

"Is    a    revolution    possible?" 

"Quite  possible,"  came  the  answer. 
"But  I  do  not  think  likely.  It  msm\ 
not   be  necessary." 

"Who   is  going  to  win  the   war 

"I  think  the  Allies   will   win." 

"Is  it  possible  for  Germany  to  win?" 

"It  would  be  foolish  for  anyone  to 
say  that  it  is  impossible  for  her  to 
win.     There   is    a   chance," 

"If  she  won  would  it  retard  the  ', 
socialist   movem.ent   to   any    extent?" 

"It  might  retard  it  but  it  would 
never  put  it  down.  -Germany  is  the 
.greatest  socialist  country  in  the  world. 
It  would  progress  faster  if  an  allied 
victory  was  forthcoming.  The  most 
hopeful  situation  would  be  a  draw. 
Nothing  can  be  decided  by  war,  and 
it  would  only  tend  to  emphasize  the 
futility  of  it  all  because  of  the  plain- 
ness   of    the    example." 

When  the  Post  man  commented  on 
his  simpleness  of  utterance  the  quiet 
*Bmile  was  in  evidence  again,  and  he 
said    modestly: 

"It  is  too  bad,  isn't  it— a  sreat  many, 
of  those  preaching  socialism  make  the 
tremendous  mistakp  of  talking  over 
the  heads  of  the  very  people  -that  , 
ought  to  hear  what  they  have  to 
say."  .  :«_,., 


i'C  O  vy\  gx  ,   G  at .    J  Trub-v<^r\€>-  He,-yauldU. 


N  LOCAL   I>§IiG   S^01«]S. 

'^'s.jhose  dggm^g  topu?^liase "tick- 
ets for  the  -lec^we^f  HeUfn  Keller, 
for  next  Monday,  citi  secure  them 
at  local  drug  storey  and  at  the 
Shropshire   Bookstore. 

This  is  the  last  tour  of  Miss  Keller 
and  Miss  Macy,  who  are  shortly  to 
retire  from  the  lecture-platform, 
and  the  Berry  Circle  has  been 
rarely  fortunate  in  securing  them 
[for  Rome,  as  they  are  flooded  with 
jrequests  for  engagements. 


iSioaii.  *iih>, 


lIlELJBN  KELIMR,NAT1VE 

OF  ALABAMA,  WILL 

MAKE  FrRST  APPEARANCE 

HERE  MARCH  3 

A.ssociation  for  the  Aid  and  Recreation  of  the  Blind 

Will  Present  Miss  Keller  on  That  Date  and 

Proceeds  Will  Be  Used  for  Purchase  of  Books 

No  more  fitting  auspices  could  have 
been  found  than  the  Association  for 
the  Blind  to  present  Miss  Helen  Keller 
at  the  Bijou  theatre  March  8.  For  her 
sympathies  are  so  deeply  wound 
around  the  afflicted  and  her  heart 
so  alive  to  their  suffering  that  to  a.s- 
'BJst  them  is  her  grei^test  delight.  And 
then,  too,  Alabama  is  Miss  Keller's  na- 
tive state,  and  it  is  here  that  the  pub- 
ilic    should    do    her    honor. 


For  Several  years  many  ointFC'cIuBs 
have  made  an  effort  to  secure  Miss 
Keiler,  l)ut  to  no  avail.  When  the  As- 
sociation of  the  Blind  was  formed,  feei- 
tole  as  it  was,  it  was  decided  to  get  in 
touch  with  Miss  Keller  and  secure  her 
aid  if  possible  in  having-  her  speak 
for  their  benefit.  A  very  cordial  re- 
ply was  received  and  this  lecture  is  the 
outcome  of  the  correspondence  of  sev- 
eral months  ago. 

WORK   OF   ASSOCIATION 

The  Association  for  the  Blind,  al- 
though it  is  small  in  working  force  and 
Aveak  in  treasury,  has  already  made  it- 
self a  factor  in  the  community.  Sev- 
eral weeks  ago  they  secured  the  serv- 
ices of  Air.  Gordon  L..  Berry  for  a  sur- 
vey of  the  state  relative  to  the  con- 
ditions pertaining  to  prevention  for 
blindness.  Among  the  cities  visited  in 
Alabama  by  Mr.  Berry,  engagements 
having  been  secured  through  this  as- 
sociation for  him,  were  Birmingham, 
Auburn,  Mobile,  Montgomery,  Talla- 
dega, Tuscaloosa  and  Tuskegee, 

A  very  important  fact  was  brought 
to    light    during    Mr.    Berry's   visit. 

In  1915  the  legislature  of  Alabama, 
by  amendment  to  the  law,  made  com- 
plete provision  for  the  specific  report- 
ing of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  and 
trachoma,  with  provision  for  its  en- 
forcement by  city,  town  and  county 
health  officials.  The  reporting  is  to 
be  immediate  on  the  part  of  physicians,' 
midwives,  nurses  and  parents,  either 
upon  diagnosis  or  suspicion  that  the 
'condition  exists.  Failure  to  report  is 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  ?25  to  $50  for 
ohysicians,  and  $5  to  !f25  for  midwives. 

Through  Mr.  Berry's  efforts  the  med- 
cal  inspection  in  Birmingham  schools 
aas  now  taken  into  account  eye  de- 
fects, and  a  niovement  is  on  foot  to 
have  testing  done  tmder  the  direction 
of  tlie  teachers. 

Local  health  officers  in  various  cities 
of  Alabama  are  thoroughly  interested 
in  work  foi'  t'ne  prevention  of  blind- 
ness and  have  promised  their  co-op- 
eration, as  has  Br.  Saunders,  the  state 
health  officer.  This  work  of  the  Blind 
association,  although  not  well  known, 
is  apt  to  be  one  of  unusual  value  to 
the   state. 

EXHIBIT  OF  WORK 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  associa- 
tion a  very  creditable  exhibit  of  the*, 
work  of  the  blind  has  been  placed  at 
the  library,  as  well  as  an  exhibit  from 
the  national  committees.  This  display 
was  on  for  eight  daye  in  January,  and 
the  librarian  estimates  that  it  was 
viewed   by    COOO    persons   at    that   time. 


inu   ivtijci    ^i.id  her  faithful  teacher,  Mrs.  John  Macy,  who  will  appear 
at  the  Bijou  Friday  evening,  March  3,  in  a  joint  lecture 


Entel'tainmeiit  has  been  furnished 
the  blind  of  tfee  ccimmunlty  and  regu- 
lar hours  are  set  aside  for  reading  to 
blind  persons  Ijy  members  of  the  as- 
sociation. 

But  undoubtedly  the  biggest  thing 
the  members  have  undertaken  is  this 
lecture  of  Miss  Plelen  Keller.  For  the 
first  time  this  wonderful  and  gifted 
Woman  will  be  presented  to  a  Birming- 
•^am  audience.  She  will  be  accompanied 
!by  her  lifelong-  friend  and  companion, 
Mrs.  John  Macy  (Miss  Annie  Sulli- 
van). Mi's.  Macy  has  been  with  Helen 
Keller  since  she  was  seven  years  old. 
Mrs.  Macy  will,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
lecture,  preclude  Miss  Keller's  remarks 
with  an  account  of  her  remarkable  life, 
telling  of  her  acquisition  of  speech, 
her  preparation  and  graduation  from 
college  and  her  conquest  over  seeming 
unconquerable  physical  difficulties  and 
Impossibilities. 

From  infancy  Helen  Keller's  hands 
have  served  her  as  eyes  and  ears;  her 
finger  ips  are  so  acutely  sensitive 
that  she  cannot  only  read  character 
in  the  hands  of  those  she  meets,  but 
seldom  makes  a  mistake  in  remember- 
ing people  by  the  touch  of  their  hands. 
A  short  Avhile  ago,  Miss  Keller  met  a 
few  old  friends  and  some  new  ones 
in  her  hotel  parlor.  The  hands  of  the 
old  friends  were  clasped  eagerly  and 
with  a  quick  responsive  greeting-.  One 
Of  the  gentlemen  present  she  had  met 
but  once — the  day  before — but  as  soon 
as  she  had  felt  his  fingers,  she  called 
him  by  name  and  spoke  of  the  pre- 
vious   meeting. 

"The  hands  of  those  1  meet  are 
dumbly  eloquent  to^me,"  said  Miss  Kel^^ 
ler.  "The  touch  of  some  hands  is  an 
impertinence.  I  have  met  people  so 
empty  of  joy  that  when  I  clasped  their 
frosty  liiLsrer  tips  it  seemed  as  if  1 
were  shaking  hands  with  a  northeast 
storm.  Others  there  are  whose  hands 
have  sunbeams  in  them,  so  that  their 
grasp  warms  the  heart.  It  may  be  only 
the  clinging  touch  of  a  child's  hand; 
but  there  is  as  mucli  potential  sun- 
shine in  it  for  me  as  there  is  in  a  lov-j 
ing  g:lance.  from  others.  A  real  hearty 
handshake  gives  me  genuine  pleasure 
—like   a   letter  from  a   friend." 

All  the  work  of  Mrs.  Macy  with  Miss 
Keller  is  well  known.  Hardly  a  maga 
'zlne  for  years  has  not*,t  sometime  pub- 
lished, some  item  of  her  remarkable 
life:  hardly  a  paper  that  has  n^>t  edi- 
torialized over  her  great  braip.  Her 
works  have  become  household  treas 
ures  and  the  wonderful  autobiography 
le  an  inspiration. 

It   has   been   sstid   of  Miss  Helen  Kel- 
ler that  she  is  the  greatest  woman  liv 
ItiK  and    one   of   the   greatest   that   ever 


lived. '  Surely  none  ha,ve  l&ecome  greats 
In  mind  and  heart  throug-h  such  dark- 
ened ways.  It  is  doubtless  through  her 
very  afflication  that  her  sympathies 
are    so    alive. 

Helen  Keller's  optimism  is  hut  "oe 
of  the  many  things  to  marvel  at  in  this 
girl  who  has  had  so  many  barriers  be- 
tv;een  her  and  the  pleasures  of  the  nor- 
mal being.  Optimism  will  be  the  key- 
.note  of  her  lecture  at  the  Bijou  theatre, 
!as  It  has  been  the  keynote  of  her  whole 
life.  From  a  blank,  a  darkness,  that 
jhas  always  surrounded  her,  she  gives 
forth  a  message  full  of  a  sunshine 
Uvhich  she  in  her  blindness  sees  more 
I  fully  than  do  many  who  have  sight. 
[It  is  a  message  addressed  to  those,  who 
having  eyes,  see  not,  and  having  ears, 
!  hear  not,  for  no-  one  can  hear  Helen 
i  Keller's  optimism  and  cheerfulness 
without  being  profoundly  thankful  for 
what  are  deemed  to  be  ordinary  facul- 
ties of  life.  Large  audiences  have  often 
been  astonished  by  her  apt  comparisons 
and    descriptions    of    things. 

While  still  in  college  at  Radcliffe 
ehe  %vrote:  "Have  you  ever  been  at 
sea  in  a  dense  fog,  when  it  seemed  as 
if  a  tangible  white  darkness  shut  you 
in,  and-  the  great  ship,  tense  and 
anxious,  groped  her  way  toward  shore 
with  plummet  and  sounding  line,  and 
you  waited  with  beating  heart  for 
something  to  happen?  I  was  like  that 
.sliip  before  my  education  began,  only 
T  was  without  compass  or  sounding 
line,  and  )iad  no  "way  of  knowing  how 
near   the    harbor   was." 

After  one  of  her  lectures  Miss  Kel- 
ler was  asked  if  she  could  tell  whether 
her  audiences  were  large  or  not,  and 
hev  answer  shows .  what  remarkable 
use  she  makes  of  her  own  senses. 

"Yes,  it  is  a  large  audience,"  she 
.suid,  ",[  can  tell  by  the  vibrations  of 
many  feet  in  motion,  and  then  the  air 
ig  dense  and  warm  when  there  are 
many  people  in  the  room." 

"Can  you  tell  if  people  are  applaud- 
ing you?"   she   was  asked. 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  "by  the  vibration 
of  the  air." 

Her  listeners  wanted  to  applaud'  but 
were   interrupted   by  another   Cjuestion. 

"Can  you  tell-  if  your  audience  is 
interested?" 

"Oh,    yes,     they    always    are." 

And  one  wonders  how  anyone  could 
help  but  be  interested  by  this  genluo,  a 
genius  all  the  more  strongly  appre- 
ciated after  one  has  listened  to  the 
story  of  her  life,  as  told  in  the  lec- 
tures. 

The  true  spirit  of  Birmingham  is 
.shown  in  the  great  interest  that  is 
being  manifested  in  the  coming  of 
Miss  Keller  to  the  cltj'.  JE3vcry  school 
c)iild  is  interested,  the  civic  bodies  are 


adding-  their  suppoi^t,  a  long  line  of 
patronesses  headed  by  the  city's  most 
influential  citizens  are  helping'  to  do 
honor  to  tliis  most  remarkable  Ala- 
bainlan. 

Tlie  Association  for  the  Blind  has  a 
purpose,  however,  other  than  the  mere 
delight  and  grratificatibn  in  being  the 
first  to  introduce  Miss  Keller  to  a  Bir- 
mingham audience.  The  proceeds  of  this 
lecture  are  to  be  given  to  the  librar.y 
to  buy  books  for  the  blind,  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  what  the  library  al- 
ready has  as  a  circulation  library  for  the 
blind  of  the  state.  This  can  be  easily 
done,  as  tlie  United  States  government 
has  rriade  it  possible  to  send  books  for 
the  blind  by  mail  free  of  charge. 

If  enough  money  is  raised  at  the 
lecture— and  it  is  the  hope"  of  the  as- 
sociation this  will  b©  the  case — a 
teacher  will  be  secured  to  visit  the 
homes  of  the  adult  blind  of  the  city, 
and  later  the  county  and  state,  'and 
teach  those  persons  that  have  become 
blind  through  illness  or  accident  too 
late  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  school 
at  Talladega.  This  work  has  the  hearty 
indorsement  of  the  superintendent  of 
the  School  for  the  Blind.  In  a  recent 
letter  from  Mr.  Manning  he  said:  "Don't 
forget  the  travjsling  teacher  for  the 
blind.  I  believe  it  is  the  best  thing 
we  can  do  for  the  adult  blind  of  Ala- 
bama." 

The  sale  of  tickets  is  in  the  compe- 
tent hands  of  Miss  Alma  Rittenberry, 
and  a  very  large  sale-  is  expected. 


■     .^ECTURE  ON  HA^NESS^  j 

Binninslftyfc-^afT3fc<^all       Alabama— is, 
greatly    intei^stfd    in    the    visit    of    Hel^. 
JiUjWw  to   her  native   state.'    Helen   Kellerj 
is  a  yonder'ful   woman,  haviiig  liy  patient, 
perseverance     overcome     afflictions     that 
have    handicapped    ma;i>'    a   one    and   thatl 
have  made  their  lives  almost  unbearable. 
S'he  is  the  living  example  of  what  a  per- | 
sistent    effort,    backed    by    willing    deter- 
mination   to    oHmb    over    these    obstacles, 
will  accomplish. 

Miss  Keller  will  appear  in  Birmingham 
at  the  Bijou  theatre  on  the  evening  of 
Marcla  3,  1916,  and  deliver  her  famous  lec- 
iMre  on  "Happiness"  for  the  benefit  of 
the  P.h-mirisbuni  Association  for  the 
Blind. 


'A  REMARKABLE  CHARACTER. 

One  of  the  most  remarKable  characters 
that  has.  ever  visited  liie  city  of  Louisville, 
was  Miss  Helen  Keile^  who  gave  two  ad- 
I  dresses -©«p—4as4^'riday.  As  many  of  our 
i  readers  will  reca^  she  was  the  little  gin 
who  was  found  in  Alabama  'by 'Mrs.  Macy,  a 
teacher  who  was  sent  from  Boston  to  teach 
the  child. 

ijlelen  was  not  always  blind  and  deaf,  as 
many  have  supposed,  but  was  made  so  by  a 
spell  of  sickness  which  she  had  when  about 
two  years  old.  Being  deprived  of  three  of 
her  senses,  sight,  hearing  and  speech,  one  can 
ihave  some  idea  of  what  an  insuperable  task 
it  would  'be  to  teach  her  anything;  yet  in 
I  spite  of  these  barriers,  she  has  'been  taught 
to  speak,  which  has  made  her  the  marvel  of 
the  world. 

Her  address  was  on  "Happiness/'  which, 
as  it  would  appear,  was  inappropriate  for 
one  so  seemingly  unfortunate  as  she,  but  af- 
ter you  heard  'her  speak  you  would  conclude 
that  it  was  most  opportune,  for  her  counte- 
nance and  tone  indicated  that  she  was  Very 
ihappy  because  she  had  learned  to  talk.  We 
quote  a  fragment  from  her  message  and  it 
[Will  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  her  educa- 
tion and  appreciation  of  her  blessings,  as  she 
(has  discovered  them  through  speech. 

!  FINDS  LIFE  BEAUTIFUL. 

"I  was  glad  to  come  here,"  said  Miss  Kel- 
ler, "to  tell  you  that,  although  I  am  deaf  and 
blind,  I  know  the  wonder  and  greatness  of 
life.  Because  I  have  imagination  and  be- 
cause God  has  put  into  my  heart  the  joy  of 
living,  I  am  unafraid  of  the  darkness  that  is 
around  me.  I  find  life  beautiful  and  W(  ier- 
ful.  There  is,  indeed  much  beauty  and  good- 
ness in  the  world,  that  the  days  are  full  of 
happiness.  How  much  more  shouH  you, 
with  all  of  your  faculties,  enjoy  life. 


"What  has  been  done  for  me  shows  what' 
can  be  done  for  others.  The  love  of  another 
has  enalbled  me  to  find  my  soul.  Without  my 
teacher  I  should  be  nothing,  and  without  you' 
I  should  be  nothing.  Life  for  another  is  thej 
only  life  worth  while.  - 

"Let  us  not  evade  the  problems  of  our  day, 
but  face  them  and  try  to  understand  them. 
We  can  not  help  the  world  until  we  know 
what  is  the  matter  with  it.  It  is  wrong  to 
shirk  any  of  the  facts  of  life.  The  happiness 
of  one  is  bound  up  with  the  happiness  of  all, 
and  we  should  live  so  that  others  may  be 
free.  The  world  shall  be  saved  by  the  love 
that  is  in  it,  as  I  was  saved  by  the  love  that  is 
in  the  heart  of  another.  Love  is  the  only 
happiness,  love  that  means  'brotherhood  and  | 
service."  i 

Another  remarka'ble  thing  about  Miss  Kel-' 
ler,  is  though  destitute  of  three  of  her  facul- 
ties, she  had  the  courage  to  undertake  a  four 
year  college  course  in  Radcliffe  College,  af- 
terward receiving  her  degree  from  Harvard 
University.  j 

COLLEGE  WORK  HARD.  i 

Mrs.  Macy  told  of  the  difficulties  of  Miss 
Keller's  work  at  Radcliffe,  where  all  lectures 
had  to  be  spelled  into  her  hand,  and  where 
few  books  could  be  obtained  in  embossed 
print. 

"We  do  not  look  back  over  the  life  at  col- 
lege with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  The  girls 
were  fine,  but  the  work  was  too  arduous  and 
took  too  much  of  our  time.  Nevertheless, 
Miss  Keller  studied  successfully  Gree'k,  Ger- 
man, French,  Latin,  histoi*y,  philogoph$>'  and 
mathematics.** 

"In  conclusion,  Mrs.  Macy  stressed  Miss, 
Keller's  interest  in  current  events  and  de-' 
scribed  her  many  ways  of  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  world  tnrough  the  use  o±  her  type- 
writer and  her  large  library. 


USE  OF  MANUAL  SHOWN. 

Miss  Keller  answered  many  questions  from 
the  floor  at  the  close  of  her  talk.  These 
questions  were  repeated  to  her  by  Mrs.  Macy 
and  were  read  from  the  lips  by  Miss  Keller's 
sensitive  fingers.  Her  use  of  the  manual  al- 
phabet also  was  illustrated. 

Many  of  Miss  Keller's  answers  were  hu- 
morous, showing  quick  wit  and  keen  insight 
into  human  nature  as  well  as  politics.  To 
the  gentleman  who  inquired  if  it  did  not  tire 
her  to  talk,  she  said,  "Did  you  ever  hear  of 
a  woman  who  became  tired  of  talking?" 

Another  asked  her  what  she  thought  of 
preparedness.  '  ■!  am  dead  against  prepared- 
ness," said  Miss  Keller,  "especially  that  kind 
of  preparedness  which  the  country  is  mad 
about  today.  But  1  do  believe  in  prepared- 
ness in  love  and  service,  and  I  am  surprised 
that  President  Wilson  has  not  found  out  that 
this  is  best." 

Mrs.  Macy  asked  if  she  thought  love  and 
service  would  be  effective  in  case  of  "an  at- 
tack by  the  Germans  on  New  York." 

"As  effective  as  any  other  kind  of  pre- 
paredness. But  the  Germans  will  not  come. 
They  have  enough  business  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world,"  answered  Miss  Keller. 

We  were  glad  to  note  how  Miss  Keller  rec-" 
ognized  God  in  her  speaking  and  how,  in  the 
discovery  of  her  speech,  she  had  found  an 
avenue  by  which  she  could  minister  to  the 
world  by  exhorting  those  who  have  been 
blessed  with  all  their  faculties,  to  make  oth- 
ers happy  by  lives  of  service  and  love.  It  was 
quite  pathetic  to  hear  her  recite  the  23rd 
Psalm  and  Nearer  My  God  to  Thee.  I  pray- 
ed that  she  might  realize  in  her  own  heart, 
all  that  she  was  saying,  and  no  doubt  ^e 
does.  What  joy  ^hali  be  hers  when,  in 
world  where  afflictions  are  unknown, 
cannot  only  speak  and  hear  the  praise  oj 
Lord,  but  shall  see  Him-  face  to  face» 


g»-t:a^x>uw-toYv.  Va^.^   Ued^cte^-r. 


ipiKittEim  ' 
BE  HERE  iY  12 


Helen  Keller,  the  noted  blind 
lecturer,  is  to  address  a  Staunton 
audience  on  the  night  of  May  12th. 
Her  lecture  will  probably  be  deliv- 
ered in  the  New  theatre,  though  the 
details  of  her  engagement  here  have 
of  course  not  yet  been  arranged. 

J,  B.  B.  Stuart  chapter.  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy,  has  been  ne- 
gotiating with  Miss  Keller  for  a 
visit  to  Staunton  for  some  time,  and 
it  was  definitely  decided  at  a  meet-i 
ing  of  the  executive  committee  this 
morning  to  close  with  her  for  ani 
engagement  here.  The  lecturer  hadj 
previously  informed  tne  Daughters 
that  May  12th  was  the  only  avail-| 
able  date,  and  this  was  accepted,     i 

Definite  announcement  that  Miss 
Keller  is  coming  should  be  receiv- 
ed with  much  interest  in  Staunton, 
as  she  is  one  of  the  most  unique: 
figures  in  the  country.  Hopelessly] 
blind  fro  mbirth,  she  has  accom-l 
plished  wonders  in  many  lines  of 
endeavor,  a  Jretermination  in  earlyi 
youth  to  ov^come  her  terrible  han-i 
dicap  h&vjmg  been  fully  reali/edJ 
She  hasybeen  on  the  lecture  plat^ 
form  fj^  only  a  few  years,  and  has/ 
annowiced  that  she  will  retire  after, 
thi^season.  Her  visit  to  Stauntoni 
be  her  only  Sor;«hern  trip^ 
it  is  probable  that  her  engage-* 

lent  on  May  12th  will  give  the  peor 
pie  of  this  sectoin  their  only 
chance  to  hear  her. 


Gets  Great  f*leasure  Out  of 

Theatre  Herself — David 

Warfield  Is  Her 

Favorite 


By    MRS.    SIDTVEY    M.    ULLMAN 

"I  had  no  trouble  at  all  in  hearing  Miss 
Helen  Keller,"  said  Miss-Emilie  Miller, 
the  reference  librarian  at  the  Public  li- 
brary, in  speaking  of  the  coming  lecture 
March  3  at  the  Bijou  theatre.  "Her  man- 
ner is  charming,  her  speech  clear  and 
her  voice  strong.  I  heard  her  speak  in 
the,  largest  theatre  in  Minneapolis,  and 
had  no  difficulty  in  hearing  her,  although 
my  seat  was  in  the  balcony.  The  whole 
lecture  is  delighti^ul.  Mrs!  Macy's  tatk 
that  precedes  Miss  Keller  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  things  I  have  ever  lis- 
tened to." 

"Was  the  audience  large?"  iliss  Millei 
was  asked. 

So  large  that  in  spite  of  the  rigid  fire 
laws  people  were  seated  on  the  floor  in 
the  aisles." 

There  has  been  some  hesitancy  on  th<: 
jpart  of  the  people  of  Birmingham  as  tc 
)the  possibility  of  being  able  to  hear  Miss 
Keller  all,  over  the  Bijou   theatre.     This 

ews   from   one   who    has    heard    hei'   'wil 

isaljuse  the  minds  of  the  public. 

You    will    undoubtedly    think    it    sti-angc 

hilt    Miss    Keller    is    often    an    interested 

[spectator    at    the    theatre,    and    that    she 

Ishould  have  her  favorite  actor,   although 

lln    truth    she    has    never    either    seen    or 


heard  any  of  them.  lF~fHs  Ts^XmazTn^ 
even  more  so  is  the  fact,  related  by  a 
member  of  one  of  her  parties  to  see  David 
Warfield.  that  Miss  Keller  likes  to  ar-1 
rive  at  the  theatre  long  before  the  cur-| 
tain  rises  and  spend  this  tirne  in  thoi 
foyer  "watching  the  people  come  in."  | 
The  process  by  which  Mrs.  Macy  andj 
Miss  Moore  communicate  the  details  ofj 
what  is  going  on  on  the  stage  is  as  cornr-! 
plloated-as   it  is  inter^stias--: 


It  was  in  the  Belasco  green  room,  afterj 
the  play,  however,  that  Mis.'s  Keller  dis- 
played her  greatest  virtuosity.  She  had 
long  wanted  to  meet  her  favorite  actor,, 
David  Warfield,  she  said,  and  when  atJ 
last  he  stood  bowing  before  her  shei 
grasped  his  outstretched  hand  and  in  her 
clear,  treble  voice  said  very  distinctly: 

"Oh,  Mr.  Warfield,  this  is  certainly 
shaking  hands  with  a  ghost.  Ah,  how  I 
dill  love  you  in  'The  Return  of  Peter 
Grimm.'  I  wish  that  1  might  see  you 
in  that  play  once  again.  You  don't  know, 
you  cannot  know,  what  Peter  Grimm 
meant  to  me,  who  have  all  my  life  striven 
to  hear  and  to  be  heard  out  of  the  dark- 
ness just  as  your  spirit  did  when  it  came 
back  to  earth.  Ah,  I  can  hear  you  yet 
crying  'Hear  me!  Hear  me!  Hear  me!' 
How   often   I   have  cried   that   same   cry. 


through  how  many  weary  years,  and  then 
{God  did  hear  me  at  last,  and  now,  as 
you  se^  I  can  speak.  I  can  speak  before 
a  great  audience,  and  they  can  hear  me 
speak.  That  seems  to  me  the  most  mar- 
Ivelous  thing  in  tlie  world— that  I  can 
Iframe  a  thought  into  words,  utter  these 
words  and  have  another  human  being 
hear  them.  You  as  Peter  Grimm  broke 
[the  very  bonds  of  death,  or  that  thing 
which  mortal  man  calls  death,  in  order 
that  those  you  loved  might  hear  you.  I 
have  broken  the  bonds  of  something 
quite  as  inexorable  as  death  in  orQer  that 
I  inight  speak  to  those  I  love.  So  when 
I  sat  watching  that  great  play,  watch- 
ing and  praying  that  you  might  at  last 
be  heard,  it  was  with  a  sympathy  which 
I  believe  I  was  able  to  give  you  as  no 
one  else  could." 

After  some  conversation  with  iliss 
Keller,  David  Warfield  laughingly  asked 
iher  if  she  had  a  beau. 
I  "A  beau  I  A  sweetheart!"  came  the  hap- 
[py,  quick  retort.  "Why,  I  have  hun- 
dreds of  them."  The  wholo  empty  court 
echoed  with  laughter. 

"Mark  Twain  said  that  .girl  and  Na- 
[poleon  v/ere  the  most  interesting  charac- 
iters  of  the  nineteenth  century,"  Warfield 
mused  reflectively  as  he  returned  to  his 
empty  dressing  room.'  "Humph!  She  is 
greater  than  Napoleon."  \ 
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A  Large  Audience  Hears  Interesting 

Lecture  on  "Happiness"  Toy  Deaf 

and  Partially  Blind  Girl 


Miss    Helen    Keller,    totally    elepf 
and    partially    blind,    entertained    a 


^ge^^^Hl^U'W"^  Elk's  Audi- 
torium  Friday  night  with  a  very  in- 
teresting lecture  on  "Happiness," 
followed  by  an  instructive  demon- 
stration of  how  she  can  read  and 
interpret  the  movements  of  the  lips 
of  a   speaker. 

,Miss  Keller  was  introduced  by  her 
teacher,  Mrs.  Anne  S.  Sullivan,  who 
preceeded  her  with'  a  short  talk  In 
which  she  told  of  Miss  Keller's  ear- 
ly life,  her  sickness  and  loss  of 
faculties  of  sight,  sound,  and  speech 
and  how  these  'were  either  partial- 
ly or  totally  recovered. 

When  Miss  Keller  was  only  19 
months  old,  she  was  stricken  ill  and 
after  her  recovery  was  totally  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb.  Under  the  care  of 
Mrs.  Macy  she  has  gradually  learn-' 
ed  words  and  lip  reading  by  f eel-l 
ing    with    her   hand    the    speaker's] 

lips.     After  having       learned  manyj 

I 
words,  she  slowly  recovered  the  iisei 

of  speech  and  although  her  guttur-1 

al  pronunciation  Is  at  first  difficult  | 

to  understand  one  soon  becomes  ac-l 

customed   to   her   enunciation.  j 

She  has  since  partially  recovered  I 
her  sight  and  has  studied  at  school 
and  college  and  received  several  de-. 
grees.  Miss  Keller  is  an  exception-] 
ally  well  educated  woman  and  says; 
that  philosophy  and  economics  ara 
her  favorite  studies.      »-  ' 

After  her  lecture  on  '"'Happiness," 
Miss  Keller  offered  to  answer  anyi 
questions  put  to  her  by  members  ol^ 
the  audience,  if  they  were  first  rfi;] 


peated  by  her  teacher,  Mrs.  Macy. 
Many  questions  were  asked  her  by 
Mrs.  Macy,  Miss  Keller  placing  her 
fingers  upon  Mrs.  Macy's  lips.  In 
all  of  her  answers  she  showed  a 
quick  perception  of  bumor  which 
much  pleased  her  audience. 


vAj  uvuo^es'te.-r,  )'(xvf.,   S 


Ire b-rvt><3L.-Y-v/   ?^^.    l^lfe>. 


ABOUI B  KELLER 


1 1 


Her "" Manager  Gives   Out  Facts  Ke- 

garding  Her  Life  and  Tells  Why 

She  Came  to  Winchester. 


Since  Helen  KcHpt's  ai)pearanee 
in  Winchester,  numei-ous  questions 
have  been  asked  in  regard  to  her  par- 
ents, her 'church  affiliation,  etc. 

There  has  alio  been  some  inquiry 
a?",  to  why  Winchester  was  chosen 
for  the  lecture.  A  letter  recently 
received  by  W.  II.  Moore  from  Mrs. 
M.  J.  Stevenson,  Miss  Keller's  man- 
ager answers  rather  satisfactorily  the 
above  question. 

The  following  is  Mrs.  Stevenson's 
letter: 

"In  answer  to  your  question,  first, 
Miss  Keller  is  not  a  member  of  any 
Church.  Her  earliest  religious  in- 
fluence came  through  Phillips  Brooks, 


and  those  of  us  who  know  her  well 
and  who  are  Episcopalians  oui'selves, 
arc  always  hayjpy  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  tj'ainini^-  ITclen  Keller,  as  a' 
little  girl,  recclvod,  setting  in  the  lap 
and  walking  about  with  oni-  greatly 
beloved  Bishop  Brooks,  is  tlic  train- 
ing and  influence  whieii  has  guided; 
her  life.  One  day  when  Phillips 
Brooks  was  explaining  th^  Father- 
hv^od  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of 
Man,  Helen  Keller  said:  *'God?  I 
always  knew  Him  but  I  didn't  know 
His  name.'" 

In  answer  to  your  second  question, 
why  was  Winchester  selected  for  a 
lecture?  The  selection  of  places  is, 
of  course,  in  my  hands  and  the  rea- 
son was  this. — I  am  in  the  lecture 
field  myself  and  have  lectured,  some- 
times a  week  at  a  time,  in  the  largesti 
Universities  and  Colleges  of  the  Mid- 
dle west,  also  in  the  small  Colleges.; 
I  hare  seen  tlie  great  advantages  the 
former  have,  and  I  liave  e-ven  the 
splendid  •'material"  being  developed! 
in  the  latter,  the  smaller  college. 
T  h.a^■e,  as  an  example,  been  lecturing 
at  Iowa  Wesleyan  College  for  ten| 
consecutive  years.  As  a  result  ofl 
my  experience  there  and  elsewhere, 
notliing  gives  me  greater  plcasure| 
than  to  give  such  Colleges  the  won- 
derful advantage  of  hearing  Helen' 
Keller, 

Miss  Keller's  lecture  on  'Happi- 
ness' has  never  been  published  in 
full,  but  I  may  be  able  to  get  a  large 
portion  of  it  for  3'^ou. 

Miss  Keller's  father  is  dead;  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Kate  Adams,  (of  the 
John  Adains  and  John  Quincy  Adams 
line)  Keller  lives  with  Miss  Keller's 


B 


\,f 


jnrarricd  sister  its  Montg'oniery,  Ala- 
bama. Mrs.  Keller  is  a  very  charm- 
ing \\-oma?i,  and  from  her  the  wonder- 
iful  daughter  inherited  her  keeness 
and  her  never-failing  sense  of  hu- 
mor. ' ' 

If  Miss  Keller's  lecture  on  *'Hap- 

)ine&s"   can   be   secured,  it   will   be 

ublislied  in  full,  in  order  that  the 

Feat  message  may  be  kept  by  those 

Y-.o  heard  this  remarkable  woman. 


vw>.-wq^Wa-wv,  Tlla^>    ft.<g;^g>-  "He.-raL.UJU. 
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J  Helen  Keller's   Lecture 

'  "I  am  so  p-Ta^i  r^Vit-  pvprvnnp:  is  taking 

an  interest  in  tjie  cpminfe  of  Helen  Keller 

to     BijrratBg-harii''      said     Mrs.      W.     W. 

Bussei'.     :^-esident    of    the    Birmingham 

Association    for    the    Blind,    and    one    of 

Birmingham's    most   prominent   and    best 

I  beloved  women.    "Her  lecture  on  'Happi- 

[  ness,'   for  the  benefit  of  our  association, 

'  should    attract    a   crowded    house,    for   it 

is  given  in  behalf  of  a  worthy  cause. 

"You    know    the    hopelessly    blind    lead 

1  almost  isolated   lives  and  if  we  can  get 

!  them    books    with   raised   letters   so   they 

can   learn    to   read,    it  will  add  much   to 

making  their  condition   less  lonelj'." 


Cq\.-v>o-vv\  buaL^.    VVV  uSS.j  Colvuwvlo 


ua^YV. 


Tn^a.ToW  3«   1*^  lb. 


Party  Attends 


W4en  ^Iler 
s^-     Lecture 


Several     i^tomobilists    made      the  j 
trip  to  Hattiesburg   Wednesday  even.l 
inK    to    httar     the       world  _  famous 
Helen  Keller  io  her  leCcureon  "Happi- 
ness'*'   One  of  the    parry     says    Miss 
Keller  is  a    modern    miracle-    Amoncr 
her  other    accomplishments  .she  is  at] 
last  etiJtivating:  the   uae  of   her  voice 
and  now  ^eaks  intelligeotiv,  not  loud 
for  an  audience  hut  slowly  and    meas- 
upedly.  Her  teaelier   gave  a  sketch  of 
her  life  arid  atrugifles   and  assisted  in 
the  interpre  tation  <*f  the  lecture. 


SW-re^v^^or-t-  y  Ii«3s>,^     Jcw\e>£>. 
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*^.*f*i  i;>; 


Woman  Who  Triumphed 

Over  All  Afflictions 

to  Lecture  Today. 


This  afternoon  Shreveport  will  h^v:^ 
an  opportunity  to  hear  the  v/ond'srful, 
life  story  of  Helen  Keller,  the  re- 
..markable   blind    girl   who    has   known 


affliction  and  adversity  only  to  over- 
come and  conquer  them.  Her  whole 
[Career  is  an  inspiration  to  those  whom 
nature  has  afflicted  and  now  she  Is 
coming-  to  give  her  message  of  "Hap- 
piness," in  a  lecture  which  will  be 
delivered  at  the  Grand  Opera  House 
this    afternoon    at    4    o'clock. 

Mrs.  M-  J.  Stevenson,  manager  of 
Miss  Keller's  tour,  arrived  here  yes- 
terday morning  and  in  Miss  Keller'.q 
name  issued  a,n  invitation  to  all  the 
blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  to  be  Miss 
Keller's  personal  guests  at  the  lec- 
ture this  afternoon.  Being  happy  her- 
self, and  having-  surmounted  the  af- 
flictions placed  upon  her,  Miss  Kel- 
ler in  the  gentleness  of  her  heart 
and  the  goodness  «f  her  spirit,  desires 
nothing  more  tlian  to  be  in  some  way 
an  Inspiration  to  others  that  they 
too,  may  conquer.  She  ha>s  achieved 
much  under  even  moi-e  blighting  con- 
ditions than  others  have  had  to  face, 
and  she  feels  that  others  may  do  as 
much  or  more  if  they  only  will. 

JVative  of  Tuscumbta, 

'  Helen  Keller  was  born  in  Tuscum- 
bla,  Ala.,  and  last  Thursday  she  made 
her  first  public  appearance  in  the  city 
of  her  nativity.  The  people  of  Tus- 
cumbia,  Sheffield  and  Florence  com- 
bined to  give  her  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable welcomes  ever  accorded  a 
visitor  in  that  warm  southern  section 
and  last  night  in  Birmingham  sho 
was  greeted  by  a  monster  audience. 
She  will  arriA-e  here  this  afternoon  in 
time  for  the  lecture,  over  the  Queen 
and  Crescent.  "Happiness"  will  be 
the  subject  of  her  lecture,  which  will 

I  b©  preceded  by  the  story  of  the  life 
of  Helen  Keller,  told  by  her  devoted 
friend  and  teacher,  Mrs,  Anne  S.  Macy. 

Helen  Keller  and  airs.  Macj'. 

1  Helen  Keller  has  been  known  to 
the  world  ever  since  she  was  7  years 
old,  when  the  first  reports  of  her  edu- 
cation were  published,  telling  how  a 
deaf  blind  child  had  learned  to  read 
and  write  In  six  months.  Her  life 
has  been  an  unbroken  series  of  tri- 
umphs over  obstacles.  Deaf  and  blind 
at  the  age  of  19  months,  she  remained 
in  intellectual  darkness  until  she  was 
nearly  7.  Then  Mrs.  Macy  (Miss  Sul- 
livan) a  graduate  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution, wh-ere  Dr.  Howe  had  done 
his  great  work  with  Laura  Bridgman, 
went  to  Helen  Keller's  home  in  Ala- 
bama, and  began  her  education.  At 
the  age  of  10  Helen  Keller  learned  to 
speak.  At  16  she  was  preparing  for 
collesre.     She  graduated  from  Ra^ cliff e 


College  in  1904,  receiving  the  degrree 
of  bachelor  of  arts,  cum  laude  (wlthj 
distinction).  While  she  was  Jn  coWfl 
lege  she  wrote  "The  Story  of  J^ 
Life"  which  has  been  translated  into 
15   langrua^eB. 

Ans  Author  of  Not©. 

Since  then  she  has  written  three 
books  and  has  devoted  herself  to  work 
for  the  blind  and  the  deaf.  At  several 
naeetings  in  their  behalf,  she  has  de- 
livered a  spoken  address.  But  her 
voice  did  not  carry  far  then  and  it 
•was  always  necessary  for  some  one 
to  repea;t  what  she  said,  sentence  by 
sentence. 

During  the  past  year  she  has  taken 
another  step  forward  in  her  remark- 
able career.  Under  the  instruction  of 
Mr.  Charles  White,  a  teacher  of  sing- 
ing at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  she  spoke  before  a  conven- 
tion of  teachers  of  the  deaf  at  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  This  was  the  first  time 
that  she  stood  alone  on  a  public  plat- 
form. A  few  months  later  she  ad- 
dressed an  audience  of  physicians  at 
the  Atological  Congress  held  in  Boa- 
ton  at  the  Harvard  medical  school. 
The  success  of  these  experiments  has 
encouraged  her  to  appear  before  the 
general  public. 

Many  people  say  they  do  not  know 
whom  they  admiire  more,  Helen  Kel- 
ler or  her  teacher,  Mrs.  Macy.  Mrs. 
Macy's  account  of  Helen  Keller's  edu- 
cation is  one  of  the  most  instructive 
lectures,  from  a  human  and  scientific 
point  of  view,  that  the  public  has  ever 
had  opportunity  to  hear. 


r  HELl?N  KELLER 

To  The   F.v<*iiiB*^   Post:  i 

Fii  your  issuovol'  Saturday  last  and 
in  the  Herald  of  Sunday  reforenee 
is  made  to  Helen  Keller  in  which 
she  is  called  "the  noted  blind  j^irl."i 
riiat  ^li.ss  Keller  is  the  best  knowii| 
blind  dear-mute  in  the  world  is  con- 
cedcil;  but  that  !*lie  is  a  tiirl  does  not 
aiifee  willi  iier  bioaraphy ;  having' 
been  born  in  ISvSO  she  is  past  thirty- 
five  years   of  aye.      The   bio'iraphif'al 


sketeLi  lyin.u'  ■before  me  states  that 
at  her  birth  she  was  a  normal  ehikl 
and  tliat  at  the  a^e  of  two  years^  her 
afflictions  came  as  result  of  an  at- 
tack of  scarlet  fever.  Eneoiuagetl 
by  the  success  of  the  training'  of 
Laura  Bi'idiicman  (a  blind  mastei')  at 
the  Perkins  Institute  of  Boston,  Hel- 
en's parents  determined  to  try  the 
same  for  their  daughter.  After  re- 
ceiving training  in  iier  home  under 
Miss  Sullivan,  at  the  age  of  ten  she 
entered  'Radcliff  College — woman's 
department  of  Harvard  from  which 
institiition  she  was  graduated  "with 
honor"'  in  1904.  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-four. Her's  lias  indeed  been  a  re- 
markable career,  and  demonstrates 
what  may  be  accomplislied  by  ]-ier- 
sistent,  patient  methods  even  in  the 
most  hopeless  cases.  Her  graduation 
at  the  age  of  24  in  I^rench,  German, 
Latin,  Greek,  history,  literature  and 
mathematics  should  serve  as  an  in- 
spiration to  her  young'er  more  for- 
tunate sisters.  Miss  Keller  has  al- 
I'eady  become  an  author  of  some  notQ.; 
She  is  a  native  of  Tnscumbia  in  our 
neighboving  state  of  Alabama.  Much 
of  her  time  is  taken  lecturing  to  in- 
stitutions for  the  deaf  and  blind 
(diildren  as  was  her  recent  visit  to 
Jackson  aiul  Shreveport.  If  I  may 
suggest  it  wliy  should  not  Vicksburg 
se-cure  0  date  for  leetui'e  from  this 
gifted  womr. '1  some  time  in  the  near 
futuro? 

T.  B.  HOLLOMAN. 


Since  writin^■  the  above  1   find  this 
suggestive    clipping: 
IIKLKN  KKLr.,KR.  .GO:\lINf^ 

TOGREENWO0J). 

Helen  Keller  and  her  teacher.  Mrs. 
Macy  (Miss  Sullivan)  io  be  in  Green- 
wood, at  the  Greenwood  Theatre,  on 
March  22d.  lOlG.  Miss  Keller  will 
sjieak  on  "Happiness."  Kvery  man. 
boy,  girl  and  woman  should  come  and 
hear  this  woman  who  wa,s  left  ,(leaf 
and    duml)    and      1)1  ind    at      nineteen 


jliont I lii.  oJ:'  a'ie,  tell  in  a  y (. i e e  \\- i i i c l\ 
(ills  the  usiu'.l  sized  nuditoriinn,  !in\v 
to  1)6  liapjiy. 

AVill  yoii  ovoi'  lia\'o  auotlier  such 
(il')])()rtunity '? 

A\'jll  it  not  bo  an  inspiration  lo  any 
ot  >  oil  to  hoar  h.er'? 

t'onie  and  see.  LectiiJ'e  bepjns  gt 
S:;>0  p.m.  Admission  .^1.50,  ^^0, 
.a>iid_  oO  eents.    ■     ..-■: 


Tle,\AJ   Mo-r\^,  y\,.^..  "1t-i,\d-ia.yv€^ 


TVLa^^ok    (o.     H\(o 


ATTACKS 

EAST  SIDE  FORUM  i 


pays  It  Must  Get  Out  of  Wash=- 
\     ington  Irving  High  School. 

;  Seeking  new  v»orlds  to  conquer  afterj 
ousting  that  objectionable  depiction  of 
poverty,  "Am  I  My  Brother's  Keeper?" 
from  the  chaste  confines  of  Washingtoii 
Irving  High  School,  the  principal  oi; 
that  institution,  Edward  C.  Zabriskie, 
has  demanded,  in  a  letter  '.o  the 
Board  of  Education,  that  the  East  Sida 
Forum,  which  introduced  the  picture 
into  the  scliool,  should  follow  it  out,  at 
once  and  precipitately.  , 

The  East  Side  Forum,  under  thai 
direction  of  Carl  Beclc,  has  been  hold-J 
ing  meetings  in  the  auditorium  of  the] 
high  school  every  Sunday  evening.  HeJ 
has  obtained  the  principal's  goat  npoti 
that  worthy's  own  admission. 

"T  cannot  condemn  too-  strongly  the! 
methods  of  Carl  Beck  in  his  unwar- 
ranted interference  v/ith  matters  per- 
taining to  the  conduct  of  the  school," 
Mr.  Zabriskie  asserts  in  his  letter  of, 
condemnation,  and  follows  with  a  list 
of  the  offenses  committed  by  Mr.  Beckj 
and  his  forum.  Briefly,  they  are  ast 
follows:  ^ 

A   false    statement    in    regard^  to   the 
painting,  "Am  I  My  Brother's  Iveeper?" 
An  attempt  to  give  a  public  dinner  to 
I^rank  P.  Walsh   in  the  building.  ' 

The  distribution  at  forum  meetingsj 
of  leaflets  announcing  a  lecture  on 
birth  controi. 

Allowing  Miss  it^jleii  Keller  to  speak 
before    the    foruinallU   'aUVtitfftT!r  the' 


overturning  of  the  capitalist  system. 

Utterance  "in  the  interest  of  one 
class  and  to  the  detriment  .of  others." 

Far,  far  away,  in  Washington  the 
shock  of  the  principal's  attack  was 
felt  by  Mr.  Beck.  After  buying  a  New 
Yoi-k  evening  paper  in  which  Mr.  Za- 
briskie's  letter  was  printed,  he  has- 
tened to  the  nearest  telegraph  office 
and  divested  himself  of  the  follov/ing: 

"Just  picked  up  'New  York  Sun'  in 
Washington.  Regret  seeing  honest  dif- 
ferences between  Principal  Zabriskie 
and  Labor  Forum  reduced  to  personal 
controversy.  Principles  and  issues  in- 
volved cannot  thus  be  clouded.  Shall 
answer  specific  charges  only  before 
hearing  of  Board  of  Education  or  au- 
thorized committee,  where  we  can  get 
satfumhere." 


■D  u-yvwuvv.^  k.A.vv>- ,   Q^la^-,  CLaa.  We^-ira^Vd^. 


yy\^  k.A.vv>- ,   ^^Xf\,3^.^  CL-g 


elen  Keller  As  a  Little  Girl 


Somehow  it's  hard '"Wrtfl ink  of  great 
people  as  ever  being  children,  but  of 
[Course  they  were  once  upon  a  time.  Thia, 
[then,  is  true  of  .Helen  Keller,  and  the 
most  wonderful  part  of  her  little  girl- 
hood was  that  she  wa:;  .iust  a  normal 
little  girl  that  could  see  and  hear  ex- 
actly  like   you    can. 

Helen  was  born  right  here  in  Tu.=!cu»n- 
jbia,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state. 
Tile  lovely  Keller  home  was  called  "Ivy 
Green,"  and,  was  all  covered  with  vines 
and  honeysuckle  and  rose.s.  Helen's 
mother  was  a  real  gentlewoman  whose 
'grandfather  was  Alexand)-ia  Spotswood; 
one  of  the  early,  colonial  .governors  o:f. 
Virginia,  and  Helen  wa,-?.  a  wonderful 
child  from  the  very  beginning.  Why.  it 
,iB  hard  to  believe,  but  when  she  was 
only  BIX  months  old  she  could  say  "how- 
!d'ye  do"— and  one  day  just  a  little  while 
later,  she  startled  every  one  by  a.sking 
for  "tea.,  tea.  tea."  Th^s  very  active 
young  body  Jumped  off  her  mother's  lap 
at  the  age  of  one  year  and  went  scam- 
pering over  the  floor  after  some  leaves. 

Helen  was  the  happiest  little  girl  in 
Alabama  those  days.  She  was  so  good 
to  look  at,  too,  v/lth  great  soft,  l:)l«ie 
|eyes  and  golden  curls,  but  the  hai^- 
days  didn't  last  long  for  Helen.     One  day 


i-.lie  became  very  ill,  &nd  when  she  was 
better,  the  dreadful  disease  had  cioaed 
both    her    ears   and   her    eyes. 

Then  came  the  days  when  the  little 
girl  wanted  to  be  understood;  she  re- 
membered a  few  things  trom  her  seeing 
days,  and  would  shake  her  head  for 
yes  and  no.  When  she  wanted  to  ask 
for  bread  ,  she  would  make"  a-  sigm  t 
cuUing-  bread  apd  buttering  it.  L.ike  aj 
little  girls,  Helen  liked  Ice  cream,  ^ 
sliii'  n'ould  ask  for  it  my  showingT;  hoi 
11 1<^     freezer    turned.  '  ,         1 

.Ml      duriris      tliese      first      dark      day<( 
IleUr.'.s   constant   companion   was   a.littll 
colqi-ed    girl    called    Martha    Washln'gtori 
It    was    never    bard    for    Helen    to    inakl 
Martha    uiiderstand,    so    she    liked    to    h\ 
with    her   nior-e   thiin    anybody   else.     On^ 
day    as    the   two   little    girls   were  cutting 
oni     [lypev    dolls    on    the   gallery    of ^  theii 
boivie   FJolen   got  tired   of   cutting  up   pa/, 
pel*  c.nd   began  to  use  the  scissors  on  th6 
ntaxest    ^ine,    clipping    off    all    the    ne^ 
leaA  eB.      Tiiis,    however,    pleased    her    nri 
better    than    the    paper,,   so    she    grabbed 
poor   Httle   Martha   and  proceedesd   to    cu^ 
off    all    of    Martha's      corkscrew     kinkai 
Martha    had    been      the      long    sufferina 
s!a".  e  long  enough  so  she  grabbed  Helen's 
golden   curs  and   cut.     Just  in  the  midsti 
of    this    Mrs.    Keller    arrived    in    time   to! 
savs    her    little    girl's    lovely    hair    froinJ 
the    slaughter.  T 

After  Mrs.  Macy,  Helen's  devoteff, 
teacher,  came  to  take  charge  of  her  shej 
gave  her  a  doll  but  Helen  Wasn't  very] 
fond  of  her;  she  couldn't  seen^  to  talkj 
or  walk  or  do  anything  a  real  baby  ought] 
to  do,  so  to  punish  the  dolly  for  being 
so  inanimate  she  would  di-ess  and  un- 
dress her  by  the  hour  and  pull  her  liaif. 
Tn  spite  of  Helen's  awful  handicapst,  she 
iH  now  one  of  the  most  beloved,  and. 
most  wonderful  women  living.  Her  bookS| 
are  read  all  over  the  world,  having  been 
translated  Into  many  languages. 

Think  how  much  you  are  capable  of! 
doing  as  normal  children  If  Helen  could! 
do  so  much  without  being  able  to  hear 
and    see. 


The  Spirit  of  Helen  Keller. 

Fortunate  indeed  were  those 
persons  who  had  the  opportun- 
ity of  hearing  Helen  Keller  at 
JMcComb  on  last  Monday  eve- 
ning. The  history  ot  this  won- 
derful girl,  born  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind,  and  her  triumph  over  her 
physical  hindrances^  certainly 
should  be  an  inspiration  to  all  of 
us.  With  unconquerable  deter- 
mination she  has  not  only  ac 
quired  the  use  of  her  voice,  but 
'has  attained  a  finished  educa- 
tion, and  she  is  now  telling  us 
the  secret  of  true  happiness  and 
success — giving  to  the  world  the 
very  best  that  is  in  us. 

Helen  Keller  is  no  genius,  nor 
prodigy,  but  a  product  of  contin 
uous  effort  and  application  in 
spite  of  her  physical  infirmities. 
What  she  has  accomplished  in 
the  face  of  overwhelming  obstac- 
les is  but  an  example  of  what 
may  be  attained  by  unfailing  de- 
termination, guided  by  the  right 
sort  of  ambition.  These  two  es 
sentials  are  required  to  be  truly 
great,  and  the  pity  of  it  is  that 
we  have  so  little  of  each. 
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HELEN  KELLER'S  FRIEI^ 

WRITE  INTERESTINGLY  OF    ' 

THIS  WONDERFUL  GIRL 


By  CORINNE  CHISHOLM 

It  is  a  vei'y  pleasant  memory,  when  I 
think  of  Helen  Keller  as  I  knew  her, 
when  we  were  both  little  girls.  Helen 
was  so  full  of  fun  and  always  seemed 
so   giud   to    see   her   friends. 

The  Keller  home  was  about  half  way 
betAveen  Sheffield  and  Tuscum|Dia,  not  far 
from  the  boyhood  home  of  Dr.  Albert  Sid- 
ney rohnston.  It  seemed  a  very  hnpos- 
ing  place  to  me,  and  I  shall  always  re- 
member that  big  front  gate.  It  was  a 
pietty  gate  made  of  bent  iron  or  wire 
rods.  Our  phaeton  wheels  would  roll  over 
two  iron  levers  and  the  gate  would  open, 
and  then  we'd  roll  over  others  tTiat  would 
close  it  behind  us.  1  enjoyed  that  gate, 
and  have  never  seen   another  one  like  it. 

Helen  was  about  12  years  old  then,  and 
Miss  Sullivan  was  with  her.  She  always 
recognized  her  friends  and  I  remember 
Just  how  distinctly  she  could  say  my 
name.  She  liked  to  take  me  on  her  lap 
and  find  my  curls;  and  she  taught  me 
how  to  spell  a  few  simple  words  on  m.v 
Angers.  She  was  so  amused  when  I  did 
it  right,  and  liked  to  try  to  understand 
mo  by  i^utting  her  fingers  on  my  lips  or 
throat.  Sometimes  she  held  a  big  book 
with  raised  letters  on  her  lap. 

Helen  was  very  fond  of  animals,  and 
she  had  several  big  mastiffs  (dogs).  One 
of  them  was  named  Erie.  I  thought  he 
was  a  giant  pug.  One  of  the  dogs  bit 
Mrs.  Sullivan  on  the  hand  when  she 
was  feeding  him  and  1  tried  to  under- 
stand why  they  were  all  so  much 
alarmed  for  weeks  over  such  a  small 
bite.  Helen  also  had  a  small  gray  donkey 
not  much  larger  than  the  big  martiff. 

For  a  long  time  my  motlier  kept  and 
prized  a  little  note  that  Helen  hcr.self 
printed,  inviting  me  to  her  birthday 
party.  It  was  a  nice  party.  I  remem- 
mer  how  we  all  stood  around  the  tables 
and  ate  ice  cream.  Helen  had  very  dark 
brown  curls,  the  two  front  ones  tied  back 
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with  a  big  bowrand  i  t}iought  she  looked 
beautiful    at    heiv- birthday   party. 

Even  at  that  time  Helen  had  som ; 
very  distinguished  friends  whom  she  ha>.l 
attracted  while  away  from  home  studying 
with   Miss   Sullivan. 

Somebody  sent  her  a  big:  toy  cow 
that  would  say  "Moo I"  when  j'ou  turned 
its    head. 

I  suppose  there  are  dozens  of  people 
in  Birmingham  who  canie  from  north 
Alabama  and  remember  Helen  Keller  as 
a  child,  but  she  and  Miss  Sullivan  were 
away  from  Tuscumbia  most  of  the  time. 

Mrs.  Macy  and  Helen  came  to  her 
home  in  Florence  when  I  was  there  at 
school.  I  hadn't  seen  her  for  nearly  15 
years,  but  she  remembered  me  and 
looked  for  my  curls,  laughing.  She  came 
with  Mrs.  Macy  (Miss  Sullivan)  to  our 
basketball  game  on  the  school  carapu.?. 
and  the  ball  went  wild  and  rolled  all 
over  Helen  several  times.  She  laughed 
and  enjoyed  us  very  much.  She  helped 
us  make  favors  for  the  Christmas  dance. 
We  all  sat  around  on  Mrs.  Keller's  parlor 
floor.  And  Helen  came  to  the  dance  and 
en.loyed  it,  too,  for  she  dances  very  well. 
She  is  such  a  happy  part  of  any  good 
life  tliat  it  would  be  a  treat  to  all  of  us 
is  she  could  attend  one  of  Bh-mir.gliam's 
big  balls. 

The  thing  that  most  impresses  uin- 
about  Helen  is  her  great  vitaUiy,  ;iih1 
her  eagerness  for  contact  with  peoulf 
and  their  affairs.  She  is  independent, 
spirited  and   humorous. 

I  Those  who  fail  to  hear  Helen  at  tlio 
I  Bijou  are  missing  a  rare  treat.  Grand 
lopera  is  music  for  the  ears,  but  Helen 
jKeller's  philosophy  is  music  for  the  so'il. 

( 

j  By   MRS.    SIDNEY  M.   DLLMAK 

Much  of  interest  has  been  written  of 
Helen  Keller,  her  lecture  and  her  books,  : 
{but  It  is  always  more  interesting- 
{to  have  the  knowledge  of  any] 
celebrity  first  hand.  Therefore,  it  ^^■as  j 
I  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  we  induced" 
lone  of  Miss  Keller's  friends  now  viaiting 
I  in  Birmingham  to  lell  us  something  of 
hep.  ^ 

Mrs.  R.  D.  Radciiffe  of  Xew  York,  sis- 
1  ter  of  Mrs.  R,-  tC.  L,.  Rust,  was  a  school 
mate  of  Miss  Keller  and  knows  the  real 
womanly  woman  side  of  her  nature,  and 
the  sweet  demonstrative  girl  as  she 
really  is.  Both  of  these  friends  attended 
the  Wright  Oral  school  in  New  York, 
and  it  was  there  that  Miss  Keller  again 
.endeared  herself  to  the  people  she  came 
In  contact  with, 

Mrs.  Radc)iH'e,  in  speaking  of  Helen 
Keller,  said  she  would  always  remember 
her  as  she  came  down  the  steps  the  day 


Mr.  Wrig-ht  gave  the  house  warming-  at 
his  new  school,  and  at  which  time  Miss 
Keller  was  a  guest  of  honor  and  was 
spending  several  days  with  her  old  teach- 
er in  the  new  school.  Miss  Keller  never 
likes  to  attract  attention  to  her  defects, 
and  therefore  is  very  independent.  Mrs. 
Radcliffe  also  said  it  was  wonderful  that 
she  never  met  with  an  accident,  for  she 
always  resented  any  help  that  was  avoid- 
able. 

On  tills  particular  occasion,  before  any 
of  the  guests  arrived,  Helen  came  down 
the  steps  alone,  all  dressed  in  the  dainty 
clothes  she  always  wears  with  her  lovely 
light  hair  beconiingly  combed  and  her 
head  held  high.  No  one  would  have  be- 
lieved this  pretty,  attractive  girl,  bloom- 
ing with  youth  and  happiness,  was  so  af-«- 
f.'icted. 

At  the  reception,  celebrities  from  all 
over  New  York  were  invited  guests. 
Among  them  was  Joseph  Jefferson,  and 
although  he  came  late  after  a  matinee, 
Helen  was  delighted  to  meet  him,  and 
was  in  her  charming  simple  manner 
glad  to  show  her  pleasure. 

At  the  school  were  many  children  that 
had  attended  when  Miss  Keller  was  a 
pupil.  These  little  ones  had  grown  a 
great  deal,-  for  this  wa,s  several  years 
after  Miss  Keller  had  attended  the 
school.,'- As  the  children  came  to  her  she 
ivas  so  glad  to  be  with  them  again,  each 
had  to  have  a  separate  hug  and  to  tell 
every  little  thing  that  had  happened  since 
she  went  away.  The  children  were  all 
studying  lip  language,  but  often  the  little 
ones  did  not  understand  what  she  had  to 
say,  so  the  sentence  was  carefully  re- 
peated and  the  children  helped  through 
the  generous  patience  of  their  lovely 
friend. 

Mrs.  Macy,  said  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  is  the 
constant  companion  of  Miss  Keller,  and 
Helen  relies  a  good  deal  upon  her.  She 
always  calls  Mrs.  Macy  "teacher,"  as 
she  did  when  a  child.    . 

One  day  while  Miss  Keller  was  visiting 
at  the  school  Mrs.  Radcliffe  picked  up  a 
book,  and  handing  it  to  Helen,  said: 
"\Vhat  book  is  this,  Helen?"  She  took  it 
in  her  hands,  felt  it  one  moment  and  then 
said:  "Oh,  that's  my  darling  book,"  and 
pressed  it  to  her  heart.  The  book  was  the 
story   of   her   life,   written   by   herself. 

When  Mr.  Wright,  her  teacher,  asked 
her  to  wiite  in  one  of  her  books  for  him 
sh«   wrote:, 

"Dear  Mr.  Wright:  From  Helen  Keller, 
with  .lust  oceans  of  love." 

Ifm't  this  evidence  of  her  real  womanly 
nature  and  love  of  effusion? 

But   .von   are   intodested    to   know   some-j 
thing   of  Mrs.    Radcliffe.   and   no   wonder. 
Tier's,   too.   Is  an   interesting  story.     FTrSt] 
and    most    importaht    in    the   eyea   of   this! 


woman,  far  above  her  friendship  for 
Helen  Keller,  is  the  fact  that  she  is  the 
mother  of  a  5-months-old  baby.  Tliat  is 
a  wonderful  specimen  of  babyhood,  and 
although  his  mother  and  father  met, 
loved  and  became  engaged  at  the  Wright 
school,  both  being  deaf,  the  baby  hears 
everything.  This  fine  youngster  is  called 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  Radcliffe,  which 
is  some  name,  especially  as  he  is  called 
for  no  lesser  person  than  the  inventor 
of  the  telephone.  Mr.  Bell  and  the  baby's 
grandfather  were  intiniate  fi-iends. 

Miss  Helen  Keller  will  give  one  of  her 
charming  lectures  at  the  Bijou  theatre  to- 
night, assisted  by  her  teacher  and  friend, 
Mrs.  Macy.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  Miss  Keller  is 
such  an  international  figure,  on  account 
of  her  wonderful  writings  and  on  ac- 
count of  her  being  an  Alabama  woman. 
She  Is  welcome  to  her  Alabama.  It  is 
with  love  and  pride  we  greet  you,  Plelen 
Keller. 


."Helen   Keller*" 

Ten  K<*ll,er  {iS^er  fir^tj|;^i'e:-ancr 
in  Hot  Spriigs  oyt  'Marcli23tU'  wi  1 
»ht)w  the  j^^eial  p^.blic  that  sensitive- 
ness at  her  h.an(is  wlirich  her  frionds 
■bave  been  tamiliav  with  tor  man.v 
i  years. 

'From  infancy  'Helen  Keller's  hand;-; 
have  served  her  as  e,ves'  laud  ears;  her. 
tinge  rtips  are  so  actite'y  sensitive 
that  she  can  not  only  read  <.ha|-acter 
in  the  hands  of  those  she  meets,  b;.t 
seldom  makes  a  mistake  in  remember- 
in.^  p-eople  by  the  touch  of  theii  hands, 
A  slhort  while  ago.  Miss  Keller  met  a 
few  old  friends  -and  some  nt';\v  ones  irt 
her  hotel  pari^or.  The  hands  of  ihf 
■old  friends  were  clasp'?rl  eiiii;eriy  and 
with  a  qn\ck  responsive  greeting.  0,ir. 
nC  tiie"s'ent''emen  present  she  had  m/r 
but  once — the  'day  l)ofore  -butj/tis 
sioion  fls  she  had  felt  his  fin.^ei  *r  sin; 
called  him  toy  name  and  spoki 
previous  nTceting. 
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'Bov's  Vi^w  of  Helen  Keller 

^iV'hen  Helen  Keller  spoke  at  the  Bijou; 
Fritlay  before  last,  the  citizens  of  Bir- 
miilgham  heard  a  woman  ■whom  many 
jirominent  people  have  said  was  one  oi- 
T  he  greatest  characters  of  the  nineteenth 
ceiitury-  If  this  ia  true,  and  I  believe 
it  is,  the  most  WQif.derful  part  is  that  sheil 
Jias  become  g  't  thi'ough-  overcoming 
greater-  obstacle,  tiian  any  other  person  \ 
who  ever  livod.  j 

She    is   ■clevotci';    ;.o    her     teacher,     Mrs^ 
Macey,     who    is    an    intelligent    woman, ! 
and     has,     through    her    untiring-    efforts, 
taught    her    to    speak    when    speech    for 
]-Ielen  seemed  an  impossible  thing.    If  you 
ihiiik    she    is    sober    and    sad,    because    of 
he.      -iri-iirraity.    you    are    mistaken.      Alter 
.    i.,.L.n.i   iiei'   iiLik  7  ■i'ieciaed   ijiie  got  mort;' 
'^-ooi.t  and  happiness  oat  oi  life  than  many 
'Vho  have  always  been  able  to  speak,  hear] 
ivl  see.     She  can  see  the  l>right  or  funny 
ii  o  of  everything,  and  is  very  clever  with 
ei   answers  to  questions.    Some  one  asked 
her,    "Do  you   think  if  we  have  suffrage 
women    will      vote      intelligently?"      Her 
quick  reply  was,    "All   of  them  Will   not, 
for    I    believe    God    made    some    of    them 
fools  to  match  with  some  of  the  men." 

i  think  Helen  is  great  because  she  can 
be  s6  happy  wihen  she  has  never  seen  all 
the  beauties  of  this  world,  or  heard  splen- 
did music  and  birds  sing,  and  has  been 
without  the  power  to  express  the  thoughts 
in  the  mind  God   has  given   her.  | 

Though  she  was  in  early  infancy  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb,  she  has  labored  until  she; 
overcame  her  infirmities  to  such  a  degree, 
tliat  she  is  now  using  the  talents  God 
gave  her  to  he'ip  blind  people  who  arei 
far  less  helpless  tVian  she  was.    .  j 

-T  came  home  from  her  lecture  thinking 
that  if  she  could  be  so  wonderful  with  so 
much  to  overcome,  what  should  we  boys) 
and  girls  of  todi.y  do,  with  such  oppor-J 
tunitjes  as   we  liave.  i 

Helen  Keller  .Simulated  my  ambition 
an.l   mad<=    me   resolve   to   make  my   UM 


wo'th    while. 
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Interviewing  Her  Be- 
comes Inspirational 
in  Its  Effects. 
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By   MRS.    Ea>lTn:   BROWN    BAHJE. 

Helen  Keller,  the  young  woman  who 
has  surmounted  physical  'Usabilities 
and  established  communication  with 
the  world  from  behind  a  veil  of  sound- 
less darkness,  has  been  a  visitor  to 
Shreveport.  This  is  Miss  Keller's 
third  emd  last  lecturing  tour,  as  here- 
after Bhe  will  devote  herself  to  her 
literary  pursuits.  To  have  read  the 
book  of  her  life  is  to  Inspire  wonder, 
to  have  met  Mias  Keller,  personally, 
Is  to  have  found  her  full  of  spontanei- 
ty, and  joy  of  living.  To  have  pone  a 
step  further  and  to  have  become  a 
friend  of  Miss  Keller  la  to  Join  a  cloud 
of  witnesses  such  as  David  Warfleld, 
David  Graham  Bell,  Phillips  Brooks, 
Mark  Twain  and  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  whose  friendship  testifies  to 
her  gitta  of  mind  and  heart. 

Mies  Keller  and  her  party  were 
guests  at  Hotel  Touree  and  of  the 
Interviewer  Is  asked  the  question: 
"How  did  you  talk  to  Miss  Keller?" 
and  the  answer  is:   "Easy  enough." 

How  Ml83  Keller  "TalkB." 

;  Miss  Keller's  party  includes  her 
iBlothor,  Mrs.  Kate  Adams  Keller;  her 
teacher  and  friend,  Mrs.  Annie  Sulli- 
van Macy;  her  secretary.  Miss  Polly 
Thompson,  and  her  business  mana- 
ger, Mrs.  M.  J.  Stephenson.  Bach 
member  of  the  party  "speaks"  the  sing 
languBjgre  and  can  communicatis  to 
Miss  Keller  what  Is  said  by  a  gentle 
tapping  in  her  hand.  If  Mies  Keller 
desires  to  "talk"   directly  to   an   indi- 


vidual  Bh«  places  her  flngrerB  lightly 
upon  the  lips,  with  the  exception  of 
the  forefinger  and  thumb,  which  rest 
upon  the  throat.  And,  in  thi«  man- 
ner MlBS  Keller  can  enjoy  a  play,  her 
faithful  friends  seated  on  either  stdaj 
of  her  and  tapping  into  her  palm,  on 
her  wrist,  on  her  arm,  the  story  of; 
the  dialosue.  David  "Warfleld  is  one 
of  her  most  devoted  friends  and  so  1^ 
Maude  Adams,  and  Miss  Kellef  enn 
Joys  their  plays  as  well  as  your  or  I. 

I>atigliiter  of  the  Souths 

That  Miss  Keller's  Intellect  should 
be  of  the  rare  quality  to  give  her  per- 
sistence against  odds  Is  shown  m  her 
ancestry.  Her  father  was  a  Swiss 
Sand  a  captain  in  the  Confederate 
army,  hence  she  declares  herself  "A 
child  of  the  Sunny  South''  for  she  was 
born  in  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  and  loves  to 
appear  In  her  lectures  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy. The  other  day  In  Chatta- 
nooga, Miss  Keller,  was  presented  dur- 
ing her  lecture,  with  a  bunch  of  sweet 
flowers  by  a  Confederate  veteran,  and 
she  said,  "I  hope  J  may  flght  my  bat- 
tles as  bravely  as  your  fought  youra!" 

The  venerable  fighter  was  overcome 
with  emotion ^  When  he  thought  of  the 
iwondrous  battle  fought  and  won  by 
this  gentle,  golden-haired  young  wo- 
man. That  her  Southern  birth  is  ap- 
I  reclated  was  shown  when  she  visited 
Tuscumbia  to  lecture,  for  she  was  en- 
paged  for  two  days  instead  of  one, 
end  the  three  towns  of  Tuscumbia, 
i^heffleld  and  Florence  united  on  the 
ffecond  day  to  give  Miss  Keller  a 
grand  "home-coming  celebration."  A 
touching  evidence  of  love  from  ker 
people,  and  tribute  to  her  love  for 
flowers,  was  the  stage  setting.  It  being 
a  facsimile  of  her  Southern  home  gar- 
flen.  , 

Miss  Keller  has  the  igrrace,  the  ease 
'and  self-possession  that  comes  of  her 
ancestry,  for  be  it  noted  that  her 
mother  is  of  the  John  Qulncy  Adams 
stock,  hence  of  good  Colonial  Dame 
and  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, gentle  blood  as  well  as  good 
battling  blood.  The  poetry  (ft  her  na- 
ture Is  shown  in  her  love  6f  flowers, 
and  many  of  her  phottigraphs  are' 
taken  with  her  arms  full  of  flowers. 
Just  such  pictures  are  now  valued  pos- 
sessions, for  while  Miss  Keller's  sweet 
and  lovely  personality  will  linger  in 
the  memory  pf  all  who  meet  her,  a 
facsimile  upon  the  wall,  a  duplicate 
upon  one's  desk  is  an  Inspiration  and 
>a  daily  greeting  from  one  of  the 
(bravest  and  best. 


Hei'  IMends  and  Teachers.  , 

The  religious  influence  that  cam^ 
Into  Miss  Keller's  life  was  tnrougl^ 
the  late  Bishop  Phillips  iJrooks,  and; 
It  was  upon  his  lap  that  she  receive^' 
her  first  religious  instruction,  ancl.- 
during  his  lifetime  he  remained  her' 
devoted  friend.  It  was  Miss  K.eller's 
pleasure  to  name  her  little  baby 
brother  "Phillips  Brooks"  for  her 
friend.  In  a  few  days  Miss  Keller  will 
meet   this    brother   m   JJallas. 

Hereafter,  as  in  the  past.  Miss  Kel- 
ler will  make  her  home  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Macy.  ae  it  Known  tnat  sne, 
was  an  unintentional  matchmaker  for 
her  Deloved  ana  wonaeriui  teacner. 
While  a  member  ot  the  faculty  oi  Jtiar- 
vard  University,  and  professor  of  Ji^ng- 
llsh,  John  AlOert  iviacy  eaitea  iviissi 
Keller's  history  or  ner  lire,  it  was 
th^n  that  he  met  Miss  Buiiivan,  witn 
the  result  that  she  Decame  mrs.  iviacy> 
While  Miss  Keller  has  been  upo'n  ner 
lecture  tours,  Mrs.  Macy  nas  accom- 
panied her,  and  Mr.  Macy  hajs  follow- 
ed his  literary  pursuits  in  nis  JtfostoH 
home. 

It  was  a  rare  priviieee  to  nieet  miss 
Keller,  and  will  remain  a  memory  oi 
.sweet  young  womannooa  upiirifea  rrona 
realms  of  darkness  to  tnose/ot  iigiit 
through  refinement  of  spiri^And  cour- 
ageous living.  jf 
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CAPACITY    CROWD    AT    THE    KING 

MUCH   MOVED  BY  LECTURE  OF 

QENITURY'S   MARVEL. 


L[GiyfiE5oriPfifiEsr 


Brilliancy    Shown    in    Her    Answers    to 

Audience's    Questions — Reads 

Reporter's    Lips. 


(By   W.   Wahvoith   Ilarririon). 


Gre  iiville  was  viint'd  !>>  oiip  ot 
Ood  Almighty'rt  ^vondor.s  liist  uii;ln,  in 
the  presence  ot:  HpIou  Kcllt'r,  tne 
vroild  r'':H:)\.-iied,  de-al',-  blind  and,  lor, 
yeai;^,  duin  woman,  who  save  her  soul 
stirring  and  inKjiiralJC  iial  inessagf  on 
'"Happiness"  to  a  capacily  audience 
at  the  Kins. 

From  her  first  smiling  sreeting  {o 
the  audience  until  her  happy  "tiood 
night,"  Miss  Keller  impresses  one 
with  her  very  contasious  good  eh  er, 
and  lier  unequalled  mastery  over 
s(  eminsly  insurmountable  ditticuitif.s 
and  makes  the  ordinary  handicap  ot 
the  ■  normal  individ.'ul  seem  petty 
and  im-ignincani.  Inc-f-td,  aside  trom 
Interestinj;  li  r  audiences,  who  are 
blessed  with  Uie  live  senses,  she  stirs 


them   to   griater   ainhilion   and   liip.lv.r 
achieve  rnein;. 

ri-pceding    Miss    KeJin-'s    inuoctuct- 
ion,    Hon.    Mofris    Harrell    Intrortaced 
Mrs.    ;M.    J.  "SlevPiison.    ALiss    Ivflier's 
privat-e   ina'nagor,   who    exphxin- d   Tnat 
on  accoum  of  illnoss,  ilrs.  iNlac'y,  tlie 
teacher  could  not  be  present,  and  in  a 
most  intereslins  manna'  tcld  iho   luv". 
story  of  the  wondei-rul  woni;t;i,  a-.iiosp 
mastery  of  speech,  siie  described  as  a 
•'modern,    miracle."        Mis.    Steveujon 
paid  hlg:h  tributes  to  nnseilish  labors 
of  Mrs.  Maeey,  Miss  Keller's  teacher. 
Story  of  Her  Life. 
Helen  Keller  was  born  in  Tuscum- 
bia,  Ala.,  and  at  the  age  of  19  montns. 
through  '  some    unknown    illness,    ^vas 
jrenderert  sightless,     deaf     and  dumb. 
[She  was  a  normal  child  at  the  as?  ot 
six,    when   Mr&.    Macey,    her   teacner, 
was  first  sent  for  by  the  Kellers,  tiiat 
is,    normal   as    to   physique,    instincts 
and  mentality.   She  was  very  curious, 
always   rimning   ai    will,  through   her 
home,  feeling  of  every  object. 
First    Words    "Doll"    and    '"Cake." 
Mrs   Macey   first   iuiroduced   her   to 
the  art  of  reading,  throu.gh  the  speu- 
ing  of  the  word  "doll"  on  h:r  hands, 
V.  hile .  the  child  felt  her  hands  and  ar 
the  same  time  felt  of  a  doH  which  she 
had  ^given  hf r.    The   next  word  was 
"cake,"  and  through  her. fondness  for 
this    food    she    was    always    tager    to 
spW!  I  he  word  in  the  ho^  of  receiving 
i(. 

Being  by  ^nature  vi'ry  curious,  and 
at  the  same  time  possessing  a  marvel- 
ous presverance  and  -  ranbition,  sue 
learned  the  names  of  everything  with 
which  she  came  in  contact.  "It  is 
hard  to  tell,"-  says  Mrs.  .Macey,  "from 
this  |ininl  on  \v*lie-ther  the  teacher  led 
the  child  or  Ihe  child  forci-d  i  ne 
teacher."        • 

N'ot  content  witli  mere    'fiii;^' J'  spell- 


^ing,"^eleii  became  desirous  of  learn- 

irtg'  to  talk  arid  allhousli    li  r  paients 

and  teaclu-T  lliousht   the   effon   wouia, 

be    in    A^ain,    atler    diligent    sUuly,    Dy^ 

touch,     of  the  vocal    cords,  the  lips 

and  throat,   she   at   last   mastered   uie 

ort   ot  speech,     which,     wiiilo  lacking 

resonance  and  variety,   i.s  understood, 

if  the  hearer  \vatches  her  lips  closely 

and       listens     intently.     Miss     Ivell'  v 

reads  the  words  of  another  by  placms" 

one  finger  of  the  left  hand  on  the  lips 

and  the   thumb   on  the  larynx   of  tlvei 

speaker.     The  study  of  music  was  an' 

important    factor    in    di-velopins      her 

power  of  speech. 

She  has  a  degree  from  Kadclifte 
College  ,a  branch  of  Harvard  L'nlver-' 
sity,  which  she  attained  under  diffi- 
culties that  have  never  beai  approach- 
ed by  another.  Her  courses  consisted! 
of  Greek,  Latin,  mathematics,  phiios- 
opiiy  and  economics,  th"  text  of  which 

had    never    been    translated    into    tlie 
Braiih^   system   tor   the   bJiud,    and    all, 

of  her  studies  had  to  Uo.  vviiiteii  by 
Mr,s.  Mac.ey  in  this  system  tach  nignt 
for  recitation  the  next  day.  yne 
"WTOtei  her  examinations  on  a.'iyp;-wri- 
ter  in  the  dean's  office,  at  which  time^ 
Mrs.  Macey  was  not  allowed  to  Qe 
present.  It  was  while  a  sophomore  ill 
college  that  she  submltl'.^d  tlu:^  story 
■of  her  life  as  themes  in  English  which! 
after V7ard  apl^eared  :n  the  Lr.di.-s' 
IJome  .journal. 

Lectures  on   Happiness. 
When     Miss     Keller   car)!'     en   the! 
etage  she  appear.£d  peu'e-tly  ;it  easeJ 
standing  gracefully  e.rotii   ;.:'_<i  lanilmg] 
che^^rfully-at  tlie   audi  luc.     in   r.raor 
that  her  •hearers  might   b.-coriic  acciiR-j 
tomcd    to   hx'.r    spe.  <;h,    \vi|ich    is    not 
^;ioar  ftt  first,  she  repianic<l  die  T  v-n- 
ty-Third  Psalm,  procerdiii;;   i; . 
into    her   |pflMr.>   on    "r!;i|i|'i!' 


liMi'l   iJioiishi  of  w'liicli. 

JK,   f>Xpr(  ^ 

.-■,.!  1      111. 

i  fU'    rollowinft'   Avord.'--    i 

ik^D      iVtr 

li    iii-r 

alk : 

"]f  J,    Wli.)    li;i\r    IkkI   > 

!(■;,  i|i:'!'i.- 

!ili:i.-:. 

C'.nn     ?)■'     ll.-'I'li.'  .     crkiiii! 
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1 ,    ;n- 

bt'    haii|i>  .       i  ■ ,'  ;,|  in    :  :■     IS     al  i;:iii,-(l     l)\- 

ismail  you  av'-.  Vdu  Iki^c  ;i  iii'-sinu  (,o 
[servo  otlior-  arMi  ir  \c.i;  r;;;,  u,,  urn, 
jlittln,  flu  !'>:-  imicii  iind  do  noL  wori'y 
about.  111.  .1411  ai  iijiiifts  j'ou  rannot  do.". 
Tim  religiort:  of  .l<\'^iiR  ('hrissi,  mo 
jgivor  of  happinf'fls,  was  blend'  d  ihru- 
\6iit  her  talk  and  Iho  ponco  porAiliar  to 
jcbristians  showed  in  hor  clioerful  and 
ianimatPd  eyen.  No  less  a  porsonago, 
Islie  stated,  than  Phillips  Brooks,  wa«- 
tie  first  to  bring  to  her  the  ipossajro 
of  Christ  and  when  asked  who  her  fii-, 
vorlte  minister  was,  shr'  said,  ".ieBus 
Christ,  Himself."  Hfr  roligion  is  the 
Sweedenborgen. 

Answers  Questions. 
;  After  her  talk,  she  read  irOiH  Mrs. 
liStevenson's  lips  many  fjueslions  asK- 
{ed  her  byj^people  in  the  '.uiflienc.e. 
iWhon  asked  how  she;  fi'it,  the  Hppi.'uis  ■ 
of  thi'  riudinc.c,  she  said  il  >a;is  itirii 
hei-  feel.  She  said  lluu  .slic  v,  a.^  lUJi. 
conscious  of  light.  Wh-:n  asked  lu^r 
definition  of  God  she  answered  "Love" 
She  was  asked  if  she  could  te?i  color 
and  laughingly  cri'd,  "Yes,  whon  lani 
liiad,  I  feel  red." 

As  a  nov.f.l  touch  i.o  tlu.'  ^  vx-niug,  up-' 
on  request,  she  "fingered"  a  message 
to  a  deaf  man  in  the  audience,  em- 
phasiz?ing  her  words  with  nods  <ind 
smiles. 

Talks  About  Greenviije. 
Th<;  writer  was  permitted  to  walk  lo 
tho  hotel  with  Miss  Keller,  and  Miss 
Stevenson  and  the  private  S'ecretary, 
Miss  Polly  Thompson.  She  seemed 
interested  in  the  Rity  aiul  was  told  tjy 


Jk"  writer,  througii  Miss  THompson,! 
thill,  ilie  .  population  w;>o  I'/.iiOO.  ip. 
crosBinn;  th?  streets  from,  fixe:  .uiiei-a, 
house  and  lo  (lie  hotel,  sh:  uotioed  ih;^] 
high  Kteps  from  the  .slrc:?tK  up  to  Ihoj 
sidewalk.  Miss  Thoxripsfln'  r„;iiiarkc<l! 
"Iheso'  steps  are  miglity  hie;h,"  a;  Mi 
same  rimr'  iransrnitlinji,-  the  words  i'; 
MiKs  ]<(:lli  r,  who  iaushJn-ly  saui.j 
"Yes,  tfiis  must  be  a  •lii.iiti-si.eppiu.iA'j 
town." 

Reads  the  Reporter's  Lips. 
The  writer  was  p?rrnitteci  to  speaKi 
to  Miss  Keller,  while  she  piacea   imt 
fingers  to  Ms  lips  and  throat.     "1  eon-, 
sider  this   a  great     opportunity,"     he, 
said  "to  speak  to  you  for  I  have  ai-| 
ways  thought  you  one  of  the  wondiTSi 
of    the  iworld."    Typi''fying   her   unsel-| 
fi.shness  and  modesty,  she  replied,  "it 
is  all  due  to  my  teacher.     Ah:    what 
v/^ould  become  of  me  if     my     leacher 
w.ere  gone?"  i 

Bho  seemed  pleased  to  Ii;mmi  ihHt| 
the  speaker  was  a  reporl^T  and  i.dea.S; 
antly  ansv/ored  through  .Miss  liiomp- 
son  all  q\t'^stions  that  were  asked  he 

Both  Mrs.  Stevenson  and  __iV]i 
Thompson  were  part'icuiaj-  irt  Ttijeir 
praise  of  tlicir  i.real  ment  while  hore 
and  the  p:raelo-u;^  ina.::me|''||ijvvhich  the 
^navoidah!  u It^i^ncp^^-  M rs.  Macey" 
wais:  excuse^l. 

Greenville 'owes  this  opportuniiy  of 
hearing  Miss  Keller  to,  the  efforts  of 
some  of  the  ladiise  of  the  !»t.  (;■  cilia 
r'hornl  C/jub. 


HELEN  KELLER  WILL 
NOT  COME  HERE  NOW 


':^  1-: 


>=^ 


A  special  meeting-  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors and  advisory  board  of  the 
United  Charities  was  held  this  morning 
in  the  office  of  the  president,  Hon. 
Robert  G.  Street,  ta  further  consider 
matters  in  connection  with  the  propo- 
sition made  the  organization  to  have 
Helen  Keller  come  here  next  Wednes- 
day niglit  under  its  auspices. 

After  a  full  discussion  of  the  mat- 
ter, it  was  decided  that  the  time  al- 
lowed would  be  too  short  in  which  to 
properly  advertise  and  arrange  for  a 
successful  evening's  entertainment  such 
as  would  draw  out  as  large  a  gathering- 
as  the  occasion  merits.  It  was  also 
pointed  out  that  the  Catholic  and  Epis- 
copalian churches  will  on  the  date 
named  be  engaged  in  the  observance  of 
Lenten  services  and  that  all  of  the 
other  Protestant  churches  of  the  city, 
both  white  and  colored,  will  then  be 
deeply  engaged  in  revival  services.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  it  was  deemed  un- 
wise to  undertake  at  this  time  the  en- 
gagement with  Miss  Keller  that  was 
yesterday  favorably  considered  by  sev- 
eral members  of  the  board. 


YVexAT  0-^l'g^^'*^^  ^    Ila^,^     X^Qvvv^. 
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HELEN  KELLER  WILL  TELL 
FAMOUS  LIFE  STORY  HERE 


HELP  bJK  and  Mrs.  John  Macy, 

er,  ioinierly  Miss  Anne  Sullivan.    They  will  lec- 
Iture  her    March  20.  Miss  KeVier  is  the  standinsLJigure. 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  Cominisi- 
Ision  for  the  Blind,  Helen  Keller  will 
Ibe  heard  here  Monday,  March  20,  in  the 
JAthenaeum. 

Helen  Keller  has  been  known  to  the 
World  ever  since  she  was  «even  years 
old,  when  the  first  reports  of  her  edu- 
cation were  published,  telling  how  a 
jdeiof-blind  child  had  learned  to  read 
anid  write  in  six  months.  Her  life  has 
befen  an  unbroken  series  of  triumphs 
over  obstacles.  Deaf  and  blind  at  the 
I  age  of  19  months,  she  remained  in  in- 
itellectual  darkness  until  she  was  nearly 
^seren.  Then  Mrs.  Macy  (Miss  Sullivan) 
a  graduate  of  the  Perkins  institution, 
where  Dr.  Howe  had  done  hir,  great 
work  with  Laura  Bridgman,  went  to 
I  Helen  Keller's  liome  in  Alabama,  and 
1  began  her  education.  At  the  age  of  ten 
I  Helen  Keller  learned  to  «peak.  At  six- 
jteen  she  was  preparing  for  college.  She 
;  graduated  from  Radcliffe  college  in 
i  1904,  receiving  the  degree  of  bachelor 
I  of  arts,  "cum  laude."  While  she  was 
I  in  college  she  wrote  "The  Story  of  My 
I  Life,"  which  has  been  translated  into 
'  fifteen  languages. 
'Since  then  she  has  written  three 
books  and  has  devoted  herself  to  work 
i  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf.  At  severah 
i meetings  in  their  behalf,  she  has  de- 
livered a  spoken  address.  But  her 
j  voice  did  not  carry  far  then,  and  it 
was  always  necessary  for  some  one  to 
repeat  what  she  said,  sentence  by  sen- 
tence. 

During  the  past  year  she  has  taken 
] another  step  forward  in  her  remarkable 
I  career.      Under   the    instruction   of    Mr. 
]  Charles  White,  a  teacher  of  singing  at 
[the  New  England  Conservatpry  of  Mu- 
sic ,  i>he     has     greatly     improved     her 
speaking  voice,    "During  the  summer  of 
1 1912  she  spoke  before  a  convention  of 
teachers  of  the  deaf  at  Providence,  R. 
L     This    was    the    first    time    that    she, 
stood   alone    on   a    public   platform.    A 
few  months  later  she  addressed  an  au- 
dience of  physicians  at  the  Autological 
'Congress   held    in    Boston   at   the    Har- 
ivard    Medical    school.      The    success    of 
[these   experiments   has   encouraged   her 
to  appear  before   the   general   public. 

Many  people  say  they  do  not  know 
whom  they  admire  more,  Helen  Keller 
jor  her  teacher,  Mrs.  Macy.  Mrs. 
Macy's  account  of  Helen  Keller-,  edu- 
ication  is  said  by  those  who  have  heard 
it,  to  be  one  of  the  most  instructive 
'lectures,  from  a  human  and  scientific 
Ipoint  of  view,  that  the  public  ha,-^  ever 
Ihad  opportunity  to  hear.  ' 


As  a  setting  and  prelude  to  the  lec-i 
ture  here,  four  fine  rpusical  numbers 
will  be  given  by  the  best  New  Orleans! 
talent. 

From  Mrs.  Marcia  J.  Stevenson,  who( 
reaches  New  Orleans  a  week  in  advance; 
of  the  party  so  as  to  make  all  ari 
ransfements  for  the  contract  of  Mis^ 
Keller  and  Mrs.  Macy,  Dr.  A.  O.  Browne 
has  received  a  letter  in  reply  to  in-; 
quiries  as  to  entertaining  the  lecturersl 
durinf  their  visit. 

"I  must  answer,  with  regret,"  replied 
Mrs.  Stevenson,  "that  Helen  Keller  and 
her  party  never  accept  private  enter- 
tainment. Social  affairs  are  too  wear- 
ing upon  Mrs.  Macy — even  more  sol 
upon  her  than  upon  Miss  Keller,  as 
she  has  to  live  for  two  people  all  the 
time. 

"I  am  always  sorry  to  have  to  say 
to  all  committees  that  no  social  en- 
gagements are  permitted,  but  you  will 
understand  the  strain  upon  all  of  us 
when  I  tell  you  that  Louisville,  Ken 
tucky,  was  no  exception  last  week, 
'When  it  was  necessary  to  iock  thei 
doors  after  both  lectures  and  to  spirit 
Miss  Keller  out  through  an  alleyway 
to  keen  the  crowds  away  from  her. 

"At  Moline,  Illinois,  it  kept  Miss  Kel- 
ler's private  secretary,  her  physician 
and  myself,  busy  telling  hundreds  of 
peonle  they   simply   could   not   see  her. 

"I  have  had  as  many  as  500  requests 
from  individuals  in  a  single  city — from 
heads  of  departments  in  universities 
to  school-girls — all  wanting  to  meet 
Helen  Keller.  As  a  result  we  have  had 
to  make  rather  rigid  rules,  and  I  shall 
greatly  anpreciate  it,  if  you  will  use 
you'"  influence  to  make  Miss  Kellei-*s 
stay  in  New  Orleans  as  quiet  and  rest- 
ful as  possible, 

"I  made  an  exception  recently  in  fa- 
vor of  Tuscnmbia.  Alabama,  her  old 
home,  and  allowed  an  extra  day  for 
social  e-atherings — "o  lectures  bf^ing 
given  that  day.  .The  tri-cities,  Flor- 
ence, Sheffield  and  Tuscumbia,  united 
to  honor  the  world-famous  woman,  and; 
her  return  to  her  childhood  home  was 
a    pi-eat    event.  1 

"I  am  always  hapnv  to  see  Helen  Kel-| 
ler  hon()»'od.  and  mv  refusal  to  allow 
m.'inv  delightful  entertainments  is  duel 
only  to  mv  rpJilization  that  Miss  K»»l- 
ler  and  Mrs.  Mnccv  must  have  all  thej 
rest   and   aui"t  oossible.       _  j 

"1  am  writing  to  vou  in  order  to 
make  the  matfov  nlain.  and  to  n'''»venfl 
any  oitns  v-ltieh  it  might  be  difficult 
lo  chann'*'  '^for.  | 

"Mv    diffifultv    i>i    to    keen    not    on 
hiit  two  lecturers  alwavs  readv  for  le- 
tiM'o    hours,    on    a    long   and    stren 
tour." 


-^^o->^w,vaJoocI/^  Jeot>aL.S  ,  IBi^tleu 
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KELLER  CHARMS  AUDIENCE   1 
WITH  LECTURE  ON  "HAPPINESS" 


BROTY^VWOOI)     GJIYE]^     OPPOETUy. 

ITT  TO  MEET  WOSLD'S  MOST 

REMARKABLE  ITOMAIV. 

Helen  Keller,  the  woman  who  has 
given  the  world  an  example  of  pa- 
tience, determination  and  optimism 
which  has  no  equal  in  the  annals  of 
ihistory,  was  in  Erownwood  last  night 
and  delighted  a  large  audience  at  the 
Christian  tabernacle  with  a  lecture 
on  "Happiness."  Her  coming  was  an 
event  to  v^^hich  the  people  of  this 
city  and  this  section  of  the  state  had 
looked  forv\^ard  with  pleasure,  and 
the  large  audience  which  greeted  this 
remarkable  woman  last  night  should 
have  ^een  an  inspiration  to  her  in 
her  uneven  fight  against  the  handf- 
caps  which  Nature  has  placed  upon 
her  advancement  in  the  great  world 
of  darkness  in  which  she  is  groping 
her  way. 

Helen  Keller  has  been  known  to  the 
world  ever  since  she  was  seven  years 
old,  when  the  first  reports  of  her 
education  were  published,  telling  how 
a  deaf  blind  child  had  learned  to  read 
and  write  within  six  months.  Her 
life  has  been  an  unbroken  series  of 
triumphs  over  almost  insurmounta- 
ble obstacles.  Deaf  and  blind  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  months,  she  remain- 
|ed  in  intellectual  darkness  until  she 
was  almost  seven.  Then  Mrs.  Macy 
(Miss  Sullivan) ,  a  graduate  of  the 
Perkins   Institutution,   went  to   Helen 


Keller's  home  in.  Alabama  and  began 
the  enormous  task  of  educating  the] 
unfortunate  child.  To  those  who  are 
familiar  with  Mrs.  Macy's  patient 
work  with  her  pupil,  she  is  regarded; 
as  no  less  remarkable  than  Helen 
Keller  herself. 


HELEN  KELLER. 

The  lecture  last  night  was  prefac- 
ed by  a  short  sketch  by  Mrs.  Macy, 
telling  of  the  esprly  life  of  her  belov- 
ed pupil,  and  the  methods  which  had 
been  adopted  to  teach  the  blind  child 
to  read,  write,  and  finally  to  talk. 
The  gift  of  speech  is  one  of  Miss' 
Keller's  most  prized  accomplish- 
ments. "How  often  have  I  cried  out 
tliat  I  might  speak,  so  that  my  friends 
might  hear  me,"  she  says.  "After 
many  weary  years  God  heard  me  at 
last,  and  now,  as  you  see,  I  can  speak. 
I  can  speak  before  a  great  audience, 
and  they  can  hear  me  speak.  That 
seems  to  me     the     most     marvelous 


thing  in  the  world — that  I  can  frame 
a  thought  into  words,  utter  these 
words  and  have  another  human  being 
[hear  thena.  I  have  broken  the  bonds 
of  something  quite  as  inexorable  as 
death,  in  order  that  I  might  speak  to 
ithose   I  love." 

1  _  Miss  Keller  spoke  last  night  in  an 
even,  well  modulated  tone,  which  was 
hear^ .  at  every  portion  of  the  great 
tabernacle.  Her  -message  of  "Happi- 
ness' was  one  of  good  cheer  to  every 
one  within  the  sound  of  her  voice. 
Her  hearers  were  impressed  both 
with  the  message  and  with  the 
thought  that  this  remarkable  woman, 
deprived  of  the  sense  of  hearing  and 
of  sight,  was  yet  able  to  find  in  life 
that  happiness  which  floods  the  soul 
with  life  and  gives  one  a  vision  of 
things  eternal  and  quite  as  beauti- 
ful as  the  sordid  things  of  the  world 
which  others  see  with  their  physical 
eyes. 

Volumes  have  been  written  about 
Helen  Keller,  and  other  volumes  will 
be  written,  as  the  people  of  this  great 
nation  become  better  acquainted  with 
her  marvelous  accomplishments,  and 
become  imoued  with  the"' indomitable 
spirit  of  optimism  and  happiness 
which  are  the  keynotes  of  her  life. 
Miss  Nannie  Hillary  Harrison,  of 
Waco,  one  of  the  most  talented  lit- 
erary women  of  Texas,  was  one  of 
those  who  heard  the  lecture  last 
night,  and  the  following  tribute  from 
her  pen  expresses  the  thought  that 
was  uppermdst  in  the  hearts  of  the 
great  audience  when  the  unique 
lecture  was  ended: 

"Oh,  Helen  Keller,  thou  art  the  liv- 
ing monument  of  God's  own  handi- 
work, sent  to  teach  us  the  one  great 
I  lesson  that  we  so  long  live  and  fail 
[to  learn.     Thou  fashioned  as  a  worn- 


an  beautiful  in  graces  of  body  and| 
soul,  beautiful  through  suffering  and 
achievement. 

"Thou  canst  never  see  vvith  us  the  1 
matchless  beauty  of  a  joyous  world;! 
can  never  hear  the  harmonious  voice' 
of  nature,  and  yet  we  stand  before 
thee  ashamed,  abashed;  for  with 
those  sightless  eyes,  thou  canst  seej 
far  more  and  with  those  ears  that  to' 
the  human  voice  is  dumb,  thou  hast 
heard   and   learned   and  taught   us   aj 

wisdom   naost  divine.     The   lesson   off 

I 

living,  loving  and  giving,  the  one] 
and  only  true  lesson  of  happiness.: 
Thou  art  to  us  a  message  straight 
from  heaven.  Live  on,  work  on,  and 
in  the  great  after- while  the  beauties 
that  await  thee  are  not  to  be  reck- 
oned hBTe." 


Fwl-tTovx^,  VV. '-T.  .   0Jp.6e-rv-e-r. 


"Vy\a.-roU^    j-^.   |g(tb, 
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WrDNESS 


The   Famous  Blind  and  Dumb  Giri   Lays   Bare   Some  of  the 
lams  of  the  Advocates — This  Country  Has  No 

Reason  to   Fear    /-' n    Invasion        "  > 


e   r»n< 


(The  follo-^ving-  intercsifng- report  in  thi-  Clirislian  Herald  of  an  address  by 
tlie  wonderful  Helen  Keller  will  be  read  T»-lth  much  interest.  Oh  tliat  many  who* 
have  their  sight*#WfWffi^hs  clearly  hs  does  Miss  Ktller.) 

.  1| 

A  great  audience  at  Carnegie  Hall,  Ne\v  York,  on  January  5,  greeted  Helen 
Keller,  tlie  blind  and  deaf  girl  whose  brava  fight  for  an  education  and  a  career 
have  won  the  admiration  of  the  world.  The  meeting  was  held  ujider  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Women's  Peace  Pf^rty  and  the  Labor  Forum.  -  ■ 

i  I   wiis  truly  a  thrilling  sight — two  thousand  people  hanging  upon  the  words ) 
•)Ung  woman  who  could  neitlier  see  nor  htar;  who  had  learned  to  talk  as 
iiioii;?!)  by  a  miracle.     Her  words  w  t  i''   r    |.<;ii,  ,i   ii.    an   interpreter  so  that  all  In 


the  room  could  hear  distinctly.  The  world  will  never  cease  to  wonder  at  the 
y  mazing  achievements  of  this  young  woman,  who  has  overcome  handicaps  which 
would  have  been  considered  insurmountable  if  she  had  not  herself  demonstrated 
otherwise.  People  were  interested  some  years  ago  when  she  entered  college. 
They  were  more  interested  when,  four  years  later,  she  graduated,  having  com- 
pleted the  regular  course  in  the  regular  time  and  taken  her  place  with  t'le  other 
graduates  of  liadcliffe  College.  Her  standing  as  a  useful  member  of  society  has 
been  recognized  by  her  appointment  as  a  rnember  of  the  Massachusetts  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind  and  to  membership  in  the  advisory  boards  of  various  societies 
for  the  blind  and  deaf.  A  few  years  ago  she  made  her  first  venture  as  a  public 
speaker  and  since  then  has  been  welcomed  to  the  lecture  platform  by  many 
audiences.  She  is  known  also  as  a  gifted  poetess  and  has  contributed  to  some 
of  the  best-known  magazines,  besides  being  the  author  of  a  number  of  books. 
The  Peace-lovers  present  at  Carnegie  Hall  on  the  .present  occasion  welcomed  her 
with  hearty  enthusiasm.     After  acknowledging  their  greetings,  Miss  Keller  said: 

"To  begin  with,  I  have  a  word  to  saj'  to  my  good  frienas  the  editors,  and 
others  who  are  moved  to  pity  me.  Some  people  are  grieved  because  they  ima- 
gine I  am  in  the  Viands  of  unscrupulous  persons  who  lead  me  astray  and  per- 
suade me  to  espouse  unpopular  causes  and  make  me  the  mouthjiiece  of  their 
propaganda.  Now,  let  it  be  understood  once  for  all,  that  I  do  not  want  their 
pity;  I  would  not  change  places  with  one  of  them.  I  know  what  I  am  talking 
about.  My  sources  of  information  are  as  good  and  reliable  as  anybody  else's.  I 
have  papers  and  magazines  from  England,  France,  Germany  and  Austria  that  I 
can  read  myself.  Not  all  the  editors  I  have  met  can  do  that.  Quite  a  number  of 
them  have  to  take  their  French  and  German  second-hand.  No,  I  will  not  dispar- 
age the  editors.  They  are  an  overworked,  misunderstood  class.  Let  them  re- 
member, though,  that  if  I  cannot  see  the  fire  at  the  end  of  their  cigarettes,  neith- 
er can  they  tnread  a  needle  in  the  dark.  All  I  ask,  gentlemen,  is  a  fair  held  and 
no  favor.  I  have  entered  the  figlit  against  preparedness  and  against  the  econ- 
omic system  under  which  We  live.  It  is  to  be  a  fight  to  the  finish,  and  1  ask  no 
1    irter. 

"The  future  of  the  world  rests  in  Ih-e  hands  of  America.  The  future  of 
Airerica  rests  on  the  backs  of  80,000,000  workingmen  and  women  and  their  chil- 
dren. We  are  facing  a  grave  crisis  in  our  national  life.  The  few  who  profit 
from  the  labor  of  the  masses  want  to  organize  the  workers  into  an  army  which 
will  protect  the  interests  of  the  capitali.sts.  You  are  urged  to  add  to  the  heavy 
buT'  Mis  of  a  larger  army  and  many  additional  warships.  It  is  in  your  power  to 
refj  •.  to  carry  the  artillery  and  the  dreadnoughts  and  to  shake  off  some  of  the 
oth'  ourdens,  too.  You  do  not  need  to  make  a  great  noise  about  it.  With  the 
s'ilei  •  and  dignity  of  creators  you  can  end  wars  and  the  system  of  selfishness 
and  exploitation  that  causes  wars.  All  jou  need  to  do  to  bring  about  this  stu- 
pendous revolution  is  to  straighten  up  an^.l  fold  your  arms. 

""We  are  not  preparing  to  defend   our  coiintry.     Even   if  we   were  as   help- 

1  less  as  Congressman  Gardner  says  we  are.  we  have  no  enemies  foolhardy  enough 

to  attempt  to   invade   the  United  States.     The   talk  about  attack    from  Germany 

and  .Japan  is  absurd.     Germany  has  its  hands  full  and  will  be  busy  with  its  own 

affairs  for  some  generations  after  the  European  war  is  over. 

"If  the  Mikado  should  pack  soldiei's  on  every  ocean-going  ship  he  has,  he 
could  land  only  40,000  troops.  And  it  would  take  him  six  weeks  to  bring  the 
next  40,000.  Should  Germany  perform  a  miracle  and  spring  to  'tlie  first  place 
among  the  nations  it  could  do  little  better.  It  seems  to  my  feminine  mind  that 
our  stalwart  friends  in  California  could  take  care  of  40,000  men  while  their  ships 
went  back  for  the  next  load.  And  if  we  on  the  Atlantic  coast  cannot  take  care 
of  40,000  Germans  we  are  not  worth  saving  anyhow. 

"If  the  European  war  has  proved  anything  it  has  proved  that  invasion  by 
iships  Is  not  feasible.  •  With  full  control  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Mediterr- 
lanean  Sea,  the  Allies  failed  to  land  enough  men  to  defeat  the  Turks  at  Gallipoli; 
and  then  they  failed  again  to  land  an  army  at  Salonica  in  time  to  check  the 
Bulgarian  invasion  of  Serbia.  The  eonfiuest  of  America  by  water  is  a  niglitmare 
confined  exculsively  to  ignorant  persons  and  members  of  the  Navy  League.  i 


•You  know,  the  last  war  we  had  ^ve  quite  accidentally  picked  up  some  islands 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  that  may  some  day  be  a  pretext  for  a  quarrel  between  our- 
selves and  Japan.  I'd  rather  drop  those  islands  right  now  and  forget  about 
them  than  to  go  to  war  to  keep  them.      Wouldn't, you? 

"Congress  is  not  preparing  to  defend  the  people  of  the  United  States.     It  Isi 
planning-  to  protect  the  capital  of  American  speculators  and  investors  in  Mexico, 
Soutli  Amei'ica,  China  and  the  Philippine  Islands.     Incidentally  this  preparation 
will  benefit  the  manufacturers  of  munitions  and  war  machines. 

oiitii  iccej-iLi^  Lii^^io  v>i,it  uses  xn  tim.  «ji:ii>.fcu.  ^^a,^^a  j.l,i  Liie  money  taken 
iom  liie  worKers.  isut  American  labor  is  expioitea.  almost  to  the  limit  now, 
aid  our  national  resources  have  all  been  appiopriatea.  fc>till  the  prohis  keep 
.filing  up  in  new  capital.  C>ur  llourisiiing  inuustiy  m  implements  oi  murder  ib 
uiing  tue  vaults  of  JNew  TorK's  banks  witn  gold.  Ana  a  uoliar  tnatkis  not  being 
^seu  to  maive  a  slave  of  some  human  being  is  not  tullillmg  its  purpose  in  tlit 
capitalistic  scheme.  That  dollar  must  be  invested,  in  faoutn  -america,  Mexico, 
_^iiina  or  the  Pnilippines, 

"It  was  no  acciaent  that  the  Navy  League  came  into  prominence  at  tht 
.ame  time  that  the  JNational  City  BaiiK  of  iNev/  i  urti  establisneu  a  brancli  iii 
_.uenos  Aires.  It  is  not  a  mere  coincidence  tnat  six  busiiitss  associates  of  J.  t. 
.xoi'gan  are  officials  oi  aeiense  leagues,  ^vnd  chance  aid  not  oiictaLe  that  Mayoi 
-iLcueil  siiouia  appojiiL  to  uis  (joiniiiiiLte  uj.  inaicL^  a  tnousana  uitn  tnat  repix- 
sent  a  fifth  of  the  wealth  of  the  United  States.  'Xliese  men  want  liieir  foi-eign 
investments  protected. 

"Every  modern  war  has  ha,d  its  root  in  exploitation.  And  we  are  whettingi 
our  sword  to  scare  the  victors  into  sharing  the  spoils  with  us.  Now  the  workers] 
are  interested  in  the  spoils;  they  will  not  get  any  of  them,  anyway.  ' 

"The  clever  ones,  up  in  the  high  places,  know  how  childish  and  silly  the 
workers  are.  They  know  that  if  the  government  dresses  them  up  in  khaki  and 
gives  them  a  rifle  and  starts  them  ofl  with  a  brass  band  and  waving  banners,  they 
Will  go  forth  to  flght  valiantly  for  their  own  enemies.  They  are  taught  that 
ferave  men  die  for  their  country's  honor.  What  a  price  to  pay  for  an  abstraction! 
I— the  lives  of  millions  of  young  men;  other  millions  crippled  and  blinded  for  life; 
■Existence  made  hideous  for  still  more  millions  of  human  beings;  the  achieve- 
ment and  inheritance  of  generations  swept  away  in  a  m.oment — and  nobody  better 
off  for  all  the  misery!"  >       •.•;_^  jj 


Vo-rt    S-yvuvt^,    6u^if<..,  Ou^wg^nr \-oat>y\^- 


Yn.a,-roK,     1^-.    \^\^. 


Throu^'-HiS  cH^sMtf  Jt^  local 
Teachers'  clu^,  Helei#KelwC^  whom 
Mark  Twain  d^^cribecjjr  as  the  greatest 
character  of  Jrie  nineteenth  century, 
will  lecture  ;^the  public  in  the  High 
school  auditorium  on  March  2  7.  The 
advantage  of  hearing  this  brilliant 
woman  who  through  her  undaunted 
will    and    tireless    effort    has    a'ccona- 


lislied  the  many  thing's  that  seemed 
imposible,  is  the  first  that  the  peo- 
ple 'f  this  vicinity  have  had  ^ind  it 
will  probably  be  the  last,  as  Ilelea 
Keller  is  now  making-  her  last  tour  of 
any  of  the  states  before  going  abroad. 

Accompanying  Miss  Keller  is  her 
faithful  tutor,  Mrs.  Macy  (Anne  M. 
Sullivan),  who  will  introduce  her  pu- 
pil in  her  address  on  how  she  lifted 
the  veil  that  separated  the  child's 
thoughts  from  the  world  and  how 
the  system  of  finger  spelling  dawned 
upon  the  unfortunate  girl.  Following 
the  introduction  of  Mrs.  Macy,  Helen 
Keller  will  take  the  floor  and  talk  to 
her  audience,  the  them^  of  her  ad- 
dress being  the  secret  of  her  renown- 
ed triumph  over  her  afflictions,  that 
of    "Happiness." 

The  optimi.m  a,nd  cheerfulness  of 
Helen  Keller,  who  has  been  confined 
in  darkness  since  early  childhood, 
has  been  an  inspiration  to  all  and  no 
one  who  has  heard  her  address  upon 
happiness  can  leave  without  a  deep 
appreciation  for  the  many  advantages 
they  enjoy  that  previously  have  been 
unappreciated  by  them. 

Helen  Keller  has  accomplished  so 
many  things  that  her  gaining  the 
power  of  speech,  which  has  been  her 
greatest  achievement  and  the  task  of 
many  years,  seems  but  the  means  of 
overcoming  other  obstacles,  the  vic- 
tory over  which  has  been  deemed  be- 
yond the  human  power  to  attain. 

Pier  work  has  been  the  means  of 
not  only  easing  the  pain  of  other  af- 
flicted lives,  but  has  served  as  en- 
lightenment to  those  who  enjoy 
health  and  the  use  of  their  faculties. 

The  story  of  her  education  and 
graduation  from  college  with  distinc- 
tion is  known  by  everyone.  Since  that 
time  she  has  written  three  books  and 
as  a  laurel  for  her  twenty  years  of 
•ceaseless  toil  she  has  attained  the 
■wish  of  her  highe.st  ambition,  that  of 
speaking  before  a  large  audience. 

Helen  Keller  has.  since  1912,  been 
appearing  on  the  platform  alone,  and 
her  addresses  have  met  with  over- 
whelming appreciation  everywhere. 
Her  work  for  the  blind  and  deaf  has 
erected  a  monument  fo^  her  that  will 
endure  throughout  the  ages  to   come. 

The  success  of  Helen  Keller  has 
been  due  to  a  large  extent  upon  her 


ly  worked  with  her  pupil  for  twent.i 
six  years.      Her   introductory   tallv 
the   education   of   her   pupil  is   o 
greatest  interest. 


JZja/to>v    ty 0 vL <g^e^ .>    LiSk/-.,     Jcw^es 


Yvtao^tVv     1*5.    \°i\(o 


Miss  :ii('lp.ii  Keller  auLl  iior  teacher, j 
Mrs.  Mhcc,  who  will  appear  at  Clarig| 
liajl  Saturday  night.  MrH.  Mace  will] 
.relate  the  remarkable  sLory  of  Helen  j 
^Keller's  life,  and  Mis«  Keller  v.-ili  g-jye; 
'a  lecture  on  "H'appineas."  TJu;  Mi'o-J 
gram   starts   proilil^tfj''  at   !S    i/'-lo 'K-  -.'dflB 


yie/v<J     OnrlcguYvS,   1-^av^.,  Wca^y^^^e^. 


TYVa.-rcl^    XO  >    1^  lb. 

HELEN  KELLE  HAS 


Talks  on  Belief  in  the  Suffrage 
Claims  of  Women,  of  Mod- 
ern Life,  and  the  Blind. 


When  Miss  Helen  Ke.ller  and  her 
party  arrived  in  New  Orleans  from  Baton 
Rouge  Sunday  morning-,  she  found  await-! 
ing  her  at  the  Grunewald  Hotel  a  letter, 
malting  her  an  offer  of  $60,000  for  one] 
brief  season  ovej-  the  Orpheuni  circuit,} 
but  while  it  was  admitted  that  the  sumj 
was  not  to  be  despised,  there  is  no  proba-' 
bilityi  that  the  business  proposal  wilH 
culminate  in  Miss  Keller's  going  into 
vaudeville. 

Among-  other  things  which  Miss  Kel-I 
lea:  found  awaiting  her  upon  arrival  in' 
New  Orleans  were  messages  from  un-j 
known  relatives.  "It  is  astonishing  howl 
many  insist  upon  seeing  her,  basing  theiri 
claim  to  priority  upon  the  establishment 
of  kinship,"  said  Mrs.  John  Macy.  herj 
teacher  and  ever-present  companion.  A 
number  of  requests  for  interviews,  forj 
visits,  had  been  sent  in  and  not  a  few; 
of  them  were  people  who  believed  them-, 
selves  to  be  relatives.  It  is  not  at  allj 
impossible,"  said  Mrs.  Keller's  mother-j 
"Helen's  father  had  nine,  brothers,  andP 
the  Kellers,  I  know,  are  almost  as  numer-' 
ous  as  the  sands  of  the  sea.  I  should  noti 
be  surprised  to  encounter  them  any-: 
where."  ' 

If  any  one  imagines  an  interview  with 
Miss  Keller  woiilfl  be  depressing,  that 
one's  soul  would  be  surged  with  sympa-t 
ihy  because  of  her  afflictions,  they  arei 
mistaken.  So  great  is  her  n-iastery  ovefi 
self  and  the  short-comings  of  her  senses,' 
so  radiantly  good  naturedly  does  shel 
greet  you,  so  eagerly  floes  she  donversej 
with  you,  that  you  lay  aside  all  coui-i 
pa.ssion  for  the  nonce  and  enjoy  her 
gracious  personality,  and  the  quickness 
of  her  mind.  You  realize  that  you  are.; 
standing  not  only  in  the  presence  of  &. 
quick-witted,  warm-hearted  sunny-dis- 
positioned  young  woman,  but  in  the  pres- 
ence of  one  whose  soul  has  grown  to 
wonderful  proportions,  whose  spirit  is  in 
tune  with   the   Infinite. 


CONVERT    OF   SWEDENBOKG 

Despite  the  fact  that  Miss  Keller's  fam- 
ily has  been  identified  with  the  Presby- 
terian church,  she  will  tell  you  enthusi- 
astically that  she.  is  a  Swedenborgian,  a 
convert  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  the 
founder  of  the  "Church  of  the  New 
Jerusalem."  The  teachings  of  Sweden- 
iborg  had  been  printed  in  the  raised  char- 
lacters  especially  for  the  blind,  and  cir- 
Iculated  freely,  and  in  this  way  she  be- 
jcame  familiar  with  his  work.  "I  am  de.- 
voted  to  Swedenborg,"  Miss  Keller  said 
with  characteristic  enthusiasm.  "His 
writings  are  so  full  of  beautiful  thoughts, 
and  throughout  them  is  shown  that 
wonderful  faith  in  the  triumph  of  the 
spirit.  I  believe  my  spirtual  faculties 
are  more  wonderful  than  any  of  those 
of  which  I  am  bereft.  When  I  drop  this 
igarment  of  flesh.  I  believe  my  eyes  will 
be  opened  upon  another  world  more  beau- 
tiful even  than  this  dear  world,  and  vastly 
inore   wonderful   in   its   possibilities. 

From  religion  to  disposition  was  only 
a  step,  and  as  we  noted  upon  her  waist 
the  bluebird,  the  emblem  of  happiness 
made  famous  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck, 
we  asked  if  that  too  had  been  adopted  as 
a  part  of  her  tenet.  She  told  eagerly 
of  her  friendship  for  Mrs.  Maeterlinck, 
the  beautiful  wife  of  the  Belgian  drama- 
tist, who  had  visited  her  upon  two  oc- 
casions. 

Miss  Keller  is  a  suffragist.  "Why  of 
course  I  am  a  suffragist,"  she  exclaimed. 
"I  should  be  ashamed  if  I  were  not  aligned 
with  the  great  army  of  women  trying  to 
accomplish  so  much  for  themselves  and 
the  world.  I  am  a  modern  woman," 
she  concluded  with  emphasis,  and  Mrs. 
Macy  repeated  the  words,  "I  am  a  modern 
wom'an,"    with    a    hearty    laugh. 

I  am  asked  that  after  every  lecture 
I  make,  so  it  gives  me  a  chance  to  do 
my  work  as  a  suffragist.  Few  knov' 
they  have  me  doing  platform  work  for 
the' cause,  but  I  never  lose  an  opportunity 
to  talk  for  suffrage.  Why,  one  would 
feel  they  should  be  relegated  to  the  dark 
ages  if  they  were,  not  for  woman  s  suf- 
frage,"  she   said  more  seriously. 

BELIEVES    IN    SEX    EQUALITY 

"My  hope  is  to  see  both  men  and  wom- 
en run  the  world,  and  run  it  rightly. 
To  think  women  are  able  to  bring  up 
their  children,  to  teach  them  and  to 
lead  them  aright,  to  teach  other's  and  to 
govern  the  home,  but  that  matters  of 
state  and  government  are.  quite  beyond 
them  is  ridiculous.  Man  is  never  so 
absurd  as  when  he  presumes  upon  the 
inferiority  of  woman.  It  is  equally  pit- 
eous, tod,  to  note  the  attitude  of  some 
women  who  seem  proud  of  their  In- 
feriority. Sometimes  they  seern  to  know 
;sp  little  in  the  presence  of  some  men, 
especially  when  the  latter  are  not  friend- 
ly to  the  enfranchisement  of  woman. 
jSome  women  seem  to  think  like  ninnies!" 
Ishe   said   strongly. 

i  "Man  cannot  be  wholly  free  when 
woman  is  kept  in  servitude.  The  ideal 
condition  will  have  been  reached  when 
man  and  woman  run  the  world,  and  run 
it  rightly.  Men  and  women  had  better 
get  in  line,"  she  added  archly,  "for 
they  are  going  to  get  suffrage  whether 
or   not   they    want   it." 

Asked  about  New  Oi'leans  she  replied 
ilmmediately.  "Oh,  there  is  one  woman 
lin  New  Orleans  I  alwaps  hoped  to  meet." 


The  one  woman  was  Miss  Sophie  .Wright. 
Miss  Keller  was  told  that  Miss  Wright 
had  left  her  worli  to  others.  "I  am 
so  glad  to  know  her  work  is  being  done 
by  others.  S'he  lives  yet  in  that  work, 
and  in  the  hearts  of  thousands,  and 
that  is  the  best  tribute  that  can  be  paid 
any   one's   memory,"   Miss   Keller  said. 

Miss  Keller  is  very  friendly  to  the 
press.  "It  is  one  of  my  best  friends," 
she  said  kindly.  "I  should  be  an  un- 
grateful child  if  I  did  not  appreciate  all 
the  press  has  done  for  me  personally, 
but  more  especially  the  power  it  may 
exert  in  behalf  of  the  blind,  the  deaf 
and  the  unfortunate  children  of  men, 
all  over  the  world,  and  that  brings  me 
to  the  blind  of  Louisiana.  I  feel  I  am 
the  especial  champion  of  the  blind,  the 
deaf  and  the  unfortunate,  and  I  do  so 
want  the  papers  to  be  friendly  toward 
every  movement  that  means  the  ad- 
vancement  of   them." 

BLIND    DEMAND    OCCU](!|(ATION 

"We  want  to  make  these  jiipople  com- 
fortable, to  make  tliem  happy.  Tlielt 
giouls  cry  out  for  occupation,  for  a 
chance  to  be  educated,  but  above  all 
to  be  occupied.  Whether  the  industry 
provided  for  the  blind  is  remunerative, 
or  not,  it  is  worth  while  as  4n  occupa-;. 
tion.  It  is  reducing  one's  soul  to  a 
desert,  indeed,  when  there  is  nothing  for 
thera  to  do,  nothing  to  think  about 
Massachiisetts  has  set  ,such  an  admira 
b1«  example  to  all  the  states  of  the  Un^^ 
ior,,  in  its  attitude  toward  the  blind. 
There  is  no  dearth  of  occupation  there. 
While  occupation  is  the  niost  essential 
to  the  happiness  of  the  deaf  and  blind, 
prevention  of  blindness  is  of  even  greater 
importance,  and  nothing  should  be 
neglected  by  way  of  preventive  care.  It 
is  terrible  to  sit  in  silence  and  feel  the 
world   go   by!" 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Mrs.  Macy 
reminded  her  good  naturedly  that  other 
maiters  raip-ht  be  of  g-v-arer  interest  lo 
the  public  than  her  attitude  toward  the 
a,ffHct>?d  ones.  "If  I  talk  too  much  about 
the  blind  you  will  give  me  a  good  shak- 
ings WJil  you  not?"  was  the  quick  re- 
tort, and  the  conversation  turned  to  the 
'lowers  tiiat  had  been  sent  her  by  the 
hospitality  committee  of  the  New  Or- 
r  .-im.frs  on    for    the    Blind. 

A   huge    bunch    of   the    pale,    pink    "or- 
chid''    sweetpeas     were    at    her    corsage, 
and     over    these    she    passed    her    hands 
quite     often.       Mrs.     Henry     Alcus       had 
brought    her    later    In    the    day,    also,    f. 
great  bowl   of  sweet  eU'sium,  violets  and  i 
pansies   from  her  own   garden,   and   these 
she    fondled    tenderly,    sniffed    and    iden-  j 
tified,    naming    each     flower    almost    in- , 
stantly    upon    touching    it.  i 

PARTY   TOrjRS   CITY  , 

Miss    Keller,    her    mother,    Mrs.    Cath- 1 
arine    A.    Keller,    Mrs.    John    Macy    and  i 
TVTips.    Polly   Ti^o-mpson    comprise   the  Kel- 
ler party,  and   al   went  for  a  long  drive  J 
with    Mrs.    Alcus    Sunday    afternoon.     "I| 
am    the    dragon      of     the      party,"      Miss' 
Thompson    declared    with    strong   English  i 
accent.      "It     is    I    who    have    to    do    al) ! 
the    unpleasant  •  things    on    these    lecturel 
tours.      It    is    I    who    keep    away    these 
numerous     relatives,     and     it     is     I     who 
keep    away    the    crowds    as    we    go    from 
place   to    place.      A    very    unpleasant   duty 
sometime.s.      but    quite      essential    to    the 


ipp_mfort_  and  peace  of  Miss  Keller, 
[Everywhere  people  ai'e  tremendbusly  In- 
jterested  in  her.  The  audience  at  Baton 
Rouge    Saturday    night    was    immense." 

"We  were  hoping  to  be  able  to  linger 
in  New  Orleans  a  few  days,"  Mr.?.  Macy 
said,  "but  marching  orders  awaited  us 
and  we  must  be"  in  Yazoo  City,  Miss., 
for   Tuesday   niglit. 

Miss  Keller  is  quite  good  looking.  Sha 
has  soft,  wavy  brown  hair,  becomingly 
arranged,  the  bluest  of  blue  eyes,  and 
fair  complexion  with  becoming  rosy 
cheeks.  Her  slenderness  is  giving  way 
to  a  little  fuller  figure,  which  adds 
strength  to  her  general  appearance,  and 
every  movement  is  graceful.  Probably 
her  chief  charm  of  personality  is  her 
smile.  She  has  learned  what  women, 
with  all  their  faculties  do  not  always 
appreciate,  the  value  of  perpetual  good 
.nature.  Her  face  is  radiant,  and  her 
good  natured  naouth  bespeaks  a  sunnl- 
uess  and  kindlines:?  that  endear  her  to 
all    who    come    in    contact   with    he^. 

Miss  Keller  will  lecture  Monday  night 
at  8  o'clock,  in  the  Athenaeuna,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Commission  for  the 
piind. 


vj  aL-UQ-yvto  YV ,    fWax^S-,   Qr  a--?^  e-'t'C  «^ . 


MEW  ORLEAIVS  HONORS 

HELEN  KELLER  TODAY 

#  

NEW  ORLEANS,  March  2  0. — Miss 

mute,  who  learned  to  talk  and  lec- 
ture, is  the  guest  today  of  the  New 
Orleans  commission  of  the  blind,  and 
she  will  lecture  this  aftei-noon.  Mark 
Twain  once  said  that  the  two  most 
[Interesting  characters  of  the  nine- 
keenth  century  v/ere  Napoleon  and 
Helen  Keller.  A  school  and  work- 
shop for  the  bliJtid  in  New  Orleans 
I  is  the  hope  of  many  prominent  wom- 
en of  the  city. 


ro-<"-r  Sywu-th.  QLyyc.,  jLWA-e.s-'Kec o y-cL . 


HELEN  KELLER  LECTURE  TO  BE 
T  OF  THE  YEAR 


The  interest  shown  in  the  an- 
nounced lecture  by  Helen  Keller  and 
her  teacher  and  companion,  Mrs.  John 
Mack,  at  the  high  school  auditorium,, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Teachers' 
cluh,  on  March  27,  has  already  proven 
this  to  be  one  of  the  events  of  the 
year. 

The  lecture  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable human  chronicles  ever  told, 
and  those  who  have  heard  Miss  Keller 
realize  that  there  could  be  no  stronger 
examples  of  optimism  and  courage 
shown  than  in  this  triumph  of  one 
thrice-barred  from  the  world.  "Blind- 
ness," said  Helen  Keller  recently  is 
thought  by  those  who  don't  know  to 
increase  the  power  of  other  senses. 
That  is  not  so.  The  habit  of  patience 
is  the  only  compensation.  The  great 
obstacle  still  remains.  One  can  only 
realize  the  amount  of  Helen  Keller's 
patience  after  hearing  her  speak,  and 
after  seeing  how  she  has  made  the 
oujside  world  come  to  her  and  become 
a  normal  part  of  her  life. 

Although  this  is  only  Miss  Keller's 
third,  season  as  a  public  platform 
speaker,  ceaseless  practice  has  made 
her  articulation  so  distinct  that,  at 
her  last  lecture  in  Boston,  she  was 
heard  with  perfect  ease  in  every  cor- 
neV  of  the  Tremont  Temple,  one  of  the 
largest  auditoriums    in  the  country. 

Miss  Keller  will  speak  on  "Happi 
ness"  and  will  be  preceded  by  her 
almost  lifelong  teacher  an(i  =■  friend, 
Mj^'s.  John  :\lacy,  vv'ho  will  rela^te  the 
story  of  her  pupil's  life  struggles  and 
successes.  When  it  is  remeitibered 
that  it  has  taken  Miss  Keller  twenty 
years  of  constant  effort  to  be  able 
to  make  herself  easily  heard  and  un-, 
derstood  by  an  audience,  it  can  h 
imagined  how  great  her  joy  is  at 
ihg  able  finally  to  speak  to  her  jdn 
numbered  friends. 


MIf.S  KELLER  AND   MnS.   MAC'Y  W   UO  WILL  APPEAR  HERE  AT  HIGH 
SCUOL    A^JTHTORIUM,  MARCJI   2V 


rTo-J  tcia>>v- C€^  >    Ky  .    1_  -  ,    3 -vt^  tle^'tvv\^ 


New  Orleans— Miss -HeierwKeller  is  the 
guest  to-(iay  of  the  New  Orleans  Commis- 
sion of  the  Blind,  and  she  lectured  thiS: 
afternoon.  Mark  Twain  Once  said  that, 
the  two  most  interesting  characters  of  the' 
^19th  century  were  Napoleon  and  Helen 
Keller.  A  school  and  workshop  for  thei 
b-Und  in  New  Orleans  is  the  hope  of  many' 
prominent  womisn  of  the  city! 


Ca.YW<L&-vu,  "Wx  T>  ,  "Po st-Tel e.Q!■r-^■w^^ 
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^^■^New  Orleans.— Miss  H,fel(fe1*....-iii&l]££t 
the  famous  blind  deaT-mute,  wTid; 
learned  to  talk  and  lecture,  is  the  guest; 
to-day  of  the  New  Orlea.ns  Commission 
of  the  Blind,  and  she  will  lecture  this 
afternoon.  Mark  Twain  once  said  that 
'the  two  most  interesting  characters  of 
the  nineteenth  century  were  Napcfleon 
and  Helen  Keller.  A  school  and  worlc- 
shop  for  the  blind  in  New  Orleans  is! 
the  hope  of  many  prominent  women  of, 
the  city.  ! 


PkuLa^cLeLftivucX^  >   IRa^.,  Xi  ede^ 
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>VUa..-rc  K^  %0  -  nib. 
PELEN  KELLER  TO  LECTURE 

Helen  Keller,  the  most  widely  known 
blinajStonftarn  in  the  United  States,  will  de- 
*W?r^'  lecture  in  the  Broad  Street  Thea- 
tre in  May,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Pj^nsylvania  Industrial  Home  for  Blind 
•Women,  3827/^oweIton  avenue.  Fifty 
women  sociaJJ^  prominent  will  act  as  pa- 
tronesses. yThe  proceeds  of  the  lectlire 
will  be  tmmed  over  to  the  building  fund  of 
the  instiuition. 

At  a  meeting  yesterday  of  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  institution  it  was  an- 
nounced that  two  lots  adjoining  the  in.sti- 
tution  had  been  purchased.  An  effort  will 
be  made  to  raise  a  fund  of  $45,000  for  a^ 
building.  ,-    , 


titainnitr-M^ . 


U'v^-tle.  HocK,    (X-fK.,    fa^TLei-Ti 


Q^  . 


'  ■"/  Helen   Keller,     f 

heleii  Keller,  whose'  ftrst  it-iublie  ap- 
piaESJiee  in  Little  Rock  W^.he  Keuip- 
nsi-  theater  Thy^^iUy  iiigtPt,  March  30, 
was  speakmg  souieVime-ago  about  the 
manual  ,;^Tp1|ftb^t  bj\  means  of  which 
her  frieids  '^'taflk"  to  her,  and  which 
is  a  mystery  to /the  average  person  who 
sees  her  in  conversation. 

'•'One  who  reads  or  talks  to- me  spells 
with  his  hands,  using  the  single  hand 
manual  alphabet  generally  employed  by 
the  deaf.  T  place  my  hand  on  the  hand 
of  the  speaker  so  lightly  as  not  to  im- 
pede its  movements.  The  position  of' 
the  hand  is  as  easy  to  feel  as  it  is  to 
see.'  I  do  not  feel  each  letter  any  more 
than  you  see  each  letter  separately 
when  you  read.  *  Constant  practice 
makes  the  fingers  very  flexible  and 
I  some  of  ray  friends  spell  rapidly — about 
las  fast  as  an  expert  writes  on  a  tj'pe- 
jwriter.  Their  mere  spelling  is,  of 
course,  no  more  a  conscious  act  than  i(^ 
[j|,  in  writing. ' '  .y^ 


Cj->e-e-M.,vulle/  >  S.  C.^YVe-uJS. 


HELEN  KELLER  IS 
PPEAKINCIIY 

iWill  Appear  Here    on  Twenty - 
First  Day   of  April — Under 
Auspices  of  Charlotte  School 

^--^ISMA^K-ABLE       WOMAN 


On  Fiiday.  ,the  twenty-tii-sL  day  of 
April,  Miss  Helen  Keller,  worltl-fam* 
uwi  figure  ivill  delivei-  an  address  ifi|; 


Greenville,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Southern  Industrial  Institute,  of 
Charlotte.  Rev.  J,  A.  Baldwin,  presi^ 
dent  of  the  institute  was  in  Greenrille 
yesterday  making  final  arrangements 
for  the  lecture,  which  •will  be  given  in 
the  Grand  Opera,  house.  Miss  Keller, 
as  every  o-ne  linows,  has  overcome,  to 
a  marvelous  degree  defects  which 
would,  have  been  sufRcient  to  rendei' 
the  average  person  of  no  avail. 
Thouffh.  deaf  and  blind,  and  for  many 
years  dumb,  she  has  developed  into 
a  woman  who  spreads  the  doctrine  of. 
g-ood  cheer,  and  who  is  a,  living'  ex- 
ample of  what  a  wyi  cam. do. 

Helen  Keller  has  been  known  to  the 
world  ever  since  .she  was  seven  years 
old,  when  the  first  reports  of  her  edu- 
cation were  published,  telling  how  a 
deaf  blind  child  had  learned  to  read 
and  write  in  six  months.  Her  life  has 
been  an  unbroken  series  of  triumphs 
oA^er  obstacles.  Deaf  and  blind  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  months,  she  remained 
intellectual  darkness  untl  she  was 
nearly  seven.  Then  Mrs.  Macj'  (Miss 
Sullivan)  a  graduate  of  Perkins  In- 
stitution, where  Dr.  Howe  had  done 
his  great  work  with  Laura  Bridgman, 
went  to  Helen  Keller's  liome  in  Ala- 
bama, and  began  her  education.  At 
the  age  of  ten  Helen  Keller  learned 
to  speak.  At  sixteen  she  was  pre- 
paring for  college.  She  gi-aduated 
from  Kadcliffe  College  in  1904,  re- 
ceiving the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  cum  la^uda  (with  distinction). 
While  she  ■was  in  college  she  wroto 
"The  Story  of  Myy  Lsife"  ^hich  haa 
been  translated  into  fifteen  langua- 
ges. 

Since  then  she  has'  written  three 
books  and  has  devoted  herself  to  work 
for  ithe  blind  and  deaf.  At  several 
niGeting's  in  their  behalf,  she  has  de- 
livered a  spoken  gyddress.  But  her 
voice  did  not  carry  far  then  sjid  it  was 
always  necessary  for  some  one  to  re- 
peat what  she  said,  sentence  by  sen- 
tence. 

During  tlie  past  year  she  liuis  taken 
another  step  forward  in  her  romarka- 
blo  career.  X'nder  the  Instruction  of 
Mr.  Charles  While,  a  teacher  of  siny- 
ing  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of    Music,    sh'e   has    greatly    improvedtl 


her  speaking-  voice.  During  the  ffam.^ 
mer  of  1912  she  spoke  before  .a  con- 
rention  of  tca^chers  of  the  deaf  at 
Providence,  R.  I.  This  vras  the  first 
time  that  she  stood  alone  on  a  public 
forui.  A  few  months  later  she  ad- 
dressed an  audieiTce  of  physicians  at 
the  Otologicai  Congress  held  in  Boa- 
ton  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 
The  success  of  these  esperiinenta  h»s 
encouraged  her  to  appear  before  the 
g-eneral   public. 

Many  people  say  they  do  not  ksow 
whom  they  admire  more,  Helen  Kel- 
ler or  her  teacher.  Mi*.s.  Macy.  '  Mrs. 
Mack'.g  account  of  Helen  Keller's  edTi- 
cation  is  one  of  the  most- instructive 
lectures,  from  a  human  and  scientific 
point  of  view,  that  the  public  has  eve'-:^ 
had  opportunity  to  hear.  y/' 


1^  i^'C'tle^-     iX/DoVO  ,  Q^-Y-  \<y.^  Qr 3^-1,7^ e^XX-^ 


TyUA.nrcV^    31..    1*^  1^- 

''      "  Helen  K^ler. 

Miss  Helen  Keller^Vegarded  as  the 
most  remarkabl§..wofhS!|:  of  the  century, 
entertained  ^n  appreciative  audience 
last  nigl<fSit„the  Tfempner  theater,  with 
her  lecture  ^A  "  Happiness. "  Mrs.  John 
Mucy,  who  is  Miss  Keller's  teacher  and 
companion  f^  27  years,  explained  to 
the  audience  how  she  taught  Miss  Kel- 
ler to  understand  her,  first  by  familiar- 
izing her  with  material  objects  by  the 
sense  of  touch  and  by  spelling  the  name 
of  the  objects  on  her  hands.  The  first 
lesson  was  with  a  doll,  Mrs.  Macy  said. 
Some  time  ago  Miss  Keller  learned  to 
■speak,  and  while  her  articulation  is  im- 
perfect, it  is  not  difficult  for  one  to 
understand  Miss  Keller's  words.  She 
can  carry  on  a  conversation  with  any- 
one bj^  reading  the  lip  mO'Temchl^.  of 
I  the  other  by  placing  her  fingers  over 
them.  This  was  demonstrated  during 
conversation  with  Mrs.  Macey  last 
night. 

In  her  lecture.  Miss  Keller  told  how 
happy  it  made  her  in  pursuing  her  lit- 
erary career  in  writing  and  and  speak- 
ing, that  she  might  say  or  do  some- 
thing to  make  others  happy.  She  an- 
nounced she  would  retire  from  the  lee- 


ture  platform  this  year  and  that  after 
the  end  of  the  European  war  she  will 
go  to  the  war-stricken  countries  to  try 
to  console  thoise  soldiers  who  have  lost 
their  sight. 

The  pupils  of  the  Arkansas  School  for 
the  Blind,  accompanied  by  Superintend- , 
ent  John  H.  Hineman  and  the  teacherj^ 
of  the  i^pj^ttition,  attended  the  ent^ 
tainm 


SUFFMGISI  lETIN 

:■     I — -^ 
Is  Guesi  oi!llississippi  Assc 

cation's  Convention  at 

Meridian 


(Special    to   Tlie   Itetri.) 
iMERIDIAN,      Miss.,     April     3.— Stat 
President  Miss  Pauline  V.  Orr,  called  tj 
order  the  twelfth  annual  convention  a 
the   Mississippi   Woman   Suffrage   assol 
ciatioD,  which  convenes  here  tonight  fa 
a   session   lasting    through   Wednesday 
with     the     Meridian     Equal      Suff^ag^ 
league,    hostess.     The    Meridian    leagn- 
has  130  members  and  24  delegates  fron 
other    parts    of    the    state    have    heel 
heard  from  and  assigned  homes,  while 
nunxber  of  others  arc  expected. 

A  feature  will  be  a  luncheon  at  tb 
Hotel  Meridian  Tuesday,  when  75  to  10^ 
guests  will  be  present.  Miss  Hclet, 
Keller,  the  blind  marvel,  will  be  a  guest 
of  honor,  she  and  her  naother,  Mrs. 
Macey,  having  been  invited  as  gueste 
of  the  Equal  Suffrage  League.  Miss 
Keller  will  be  the  honoree  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi WoTuan  Suffrage  association. 

The  local  reception  committee  ap- 
pointed is  Mrs.  A.  S.  Bozeman,  chair- 
man; Miss  Annie  Rothenburg,  Mrs, 
Frank  WiUiams  and  Mrs.  O.  L.  Mc- 
Kay. 


r  TSelcgates  from  "tlie  "1»6Mn3iari  Leafiie 
have  been  appointed  as  follows:  Mrs. 
Frank  Williams,  Mrs.  Albert  Griggs, 
Mrs.  M.  R-  Grant,  Mrs.  B.  S.  Ber- 
nard, Miss  Julia  Thrcefoot  ^joA  Mrs. 
Henry  Brooke. 

The  opening  session  of  the  convention 
will  be  held  in  the  city  hall  audiitoriirm 
Monday  evening  at  8  o'clock.  The  fol- 
lowing programme  for  the  opening  ex- 
ercises  has   been   arranged:  ; 

Monday,  April  3,  at  city  hall,  8  p.  m. 

Convention  called  to  order  by  State 
President  Miss  Pauline  V.  Orr. 

Invocation— iRev.  H.  B-  Watkins. 

Song,  *'America'Consistory  quartette 
Mesdames  Frank  Bearss,  M.  L.  Grant 
W.  A.  Martdn  and  S.  H.  Hairston. 

Address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  citj 
— Mr.  G.  C.  Kendall,  president  boarc 
of  trade. 

Address  of  welcome  in  behalf  o 
Meridian  Equal  Suffrage  association- 
Mrs.  M-  R.  Grant,  acting  president. 

Response  —  Mrs.  Virginia  Reddit 
Price,  state  president  United  Daughter 
of  Confederacy,  of  Carrollton,  Miss. 

Spring  song  from  "Natoma,"  Mr« 
Frank  Bearss. 

Addreses — Mrs.  Pattie  R.  Jacobs,  sec 
ond  auditor  National  American  Wonia 
Suffrage  Association,  Birmingham,  Ah 
Introduced  by  Rabbi  BHll. 

Duet  from  "Rigolette" — iMiss  Ola  Ke 
and  Mrs.  M.  L.  Grant.       'y-*.,-%::!'9"^)i>im 


l^ucyt£.fc>-^^^,  Yrv'^ss.,  Po^t 
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§1ltL[N  lELLI 


iRemarkaole  Address  at  The- 
atre Before  Largest  Crowd 
Ever  Assembled  There 


All  immense  crowd  of  Vicksburgers 
!had  the^reat  pleasure  oX  seeing  and 
{hearing  Helen  Keller  last  evening. 
;Helen    Keller    is    one    of    the    world's 


most  famous  women,  and  Vicksburg- 
ers  showed  their  full  appreciation  in 
their  attendance  at  the  speaking,  and, 
in  their  kindly  interest.  ! 

It  had  been  intended  that  Miss  I 
Keller  give  her  lecture  in  the  ball  i 
room  of  the  Hotel  Carroll,  but  long  i 
before  8  o'clock  this  room  was  crowd- j 
ed  and  three,  or  four  times  as  many 
people  on  the  outside  clamored  for 
admittance. 

At  the  last  minute  it  v/as  decided 
to  have  the  speaking  in  the  theatre, 
and  when  those  on  the  outside  learned 
this  there  was  almost  a  stampede  for 
the  theatre.  Before  the  crowd  in  the  j 
hotel  was  told  of  the  change  of  plan, 
every  seat  in  the  theatre,  almost,  had 
been  occupied.  Then  the  crowd  surged 
into  the  aisles,  in  the  back  of  the 
theatre,  they  stood  in  the  boxes  and 
back  of  the  stage. 

Never  before  had  such  a  crowd  been 
packed  into  the  .theatre,  and  it  was 
an  interested  and  sympathetic  crowd 
Avho  wanted  to  see  the  wonderful 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl  who  had 
succeeded  admirably  in  spite  of  her 
grievous  handicaps. 

Iutro(li3ctory  Remarks. 

Secretary  R.  B.  Elmore  of  the 
\oung  Men's  Business  Club  under 
whose  auspices  the  event  took  place 
in  his  introductory  remarks  referred 
to  his  first  meeting  with  Miss  Helen 
Keller  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1886.  He 
said  the  eyes  of  4,000  people  assem- 
bled in  Tremont  Temple  were  cen- 
tered upon  the  SAveet  faced  beautiful 
child.  She  was  the  prettiest  girl  of 
hundreds  on  that  platform,  and  every 
eye  in  the  audience  was  wet  with 
te^ars  as  they  noticed  in  spite  of  her 
triple  affliction  the  sunshine  of  her 
heart  reflected  on  a  countenance  that 
v/as  all  smiles,  and  to  Mrs.  John 
Macey  who  then  was  Miss  Annie  Sul- 
livan was  due  credit  of  even  a  greater 
work  than  Dr.  Hov/e  accomplished 
with  Laura  Dewey  Bridgeman.  Mrs. 
Macey  had  accomplished  a  seeming 
impossibility  of  months  and  months  of 
patient  work  resulting  in  conveying 
an  idea  to  a  blanlf'mind.  In  opening 
to  that  mind  the  wonders  of  nature, 
and  under  Mrs.  Macey's  instruction 
Miss  Keller  developed  so  that  in  time 
she  was  able  to  graduate  with  the 
highest  honors  from  Radcliffe  College. 


"It  has  been  my  privilege,"  said  Mr. 
lElmore,  "to  introduce  to  various  audi- 
jences  some  of  the  most  prominent 
people  of  America  but  tonight  comeii 
to  me  the  greatest  honor  of  my  life. 
I  introduce  to  you  the  most  v>'onder- 
ful  woman  in  America,  yes  in  the  en- 
tire world,  the  teacher  and  life  long 
{friend  of  Miss  Helen  Keller,  Mrs. 
:Johii  Macey,  v/ho  at  the  proper  time 
will  Dresent  her  pupil." 

How   IljiJul   Girl  Was   Taught. 

Mrs.  Macey  related  how  she  had 
gone  to  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  29  years 
ago  and  had  first  met  the  little  Keller 
girl,  then  six  years  and  eight  months 
old,  and  who  was  then,  as  Mrs.  Macey 
describes  her,  a  "backward,  fretful, 
wild  little  animal,  but  who  had  an 
inordinate  inquisitiveness  about  ev- 
erything." 

The  details  of  the  first  meeting  be- 
tween tea^cher  and  pupil  was  both  in- 
teresting and  pathetic. 

Mrs.  Macey  told  the  intimate  story 
of  how  the  little  girl  learned  to  know 
objects,  and  then  letters  and  words 
and  abstract  ideas,  how  she  had  pro- 
gressed step  by  step  through  infinite 
patience  and  struggle  and  hard  work. 
Her  entry  into  Radcliffe  college,  her 
successful  graduation  and  other  of 
the  wonder  girl's  accomplishments 
were  told  of  by  Mrs.  Macey  proudly 
and  knowingly.  Mrs.  Macey,  indeed, 
has  merged  her  own  personality  and 
practically  given  her  ov/n  life  to  the 
development  of  her   pupil. 

'"-"'1    of  affection   and   attach-, 
ment  between  the  two  is  apparent. 

Thi'oughout  the  enitre  story  as  told 
by  Mrs.  Macey,  the  audience  was  vis- 
ibly affected. 

When  Miss  Keller  was  introduced 
a  hush  fell  over  the  audience  and 
every  ear  listened  intently,  to  her 
audible  replied  to  questions  asked  and 
the  recitations  she  gave.  When  some 
one  in  the  audience  asked  Mrs. 'Macey 
to  tell  Mi-ss  Keller  that  everybody  In 
Vicksburg  loved  her,  the  blind  girl 
was  deeply  affected. 
■  Miss  Keller  delivered  a  little  talk 
on  "Happiness"  and  among  other 
things  related  that  if  the  world  to 
her  was  bright  and  good  and  beauti- 
ful, how  much  more  beautiful  it 
should  be  to  others  who  could  see  and 
hear. 


Answered    Qiiestmiss    iHterestingly. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  talk  Mrs. 
Macey  demonstrated  the  facility  with 
Avhich  she  might  communicate  with 
her  pupil,  both  through  the  lip  read- 
ing and  finger  touch   systems. 

Questions  from  the  audience  were 
suggested  to  put  these  systems  to  the 
test.     One  little  boy  wanted  to  know: 

'"How  do  you  like  to  travel?" 

"I  don't  like  it  a  bit,"  Miss  Keller 
said,  as  she  smiled.  "I'vo,  done  al- 
most nothing  else  and  I'm  tired  of  it." 

"Can  you  repeat  the  23d  psaun?" 
was  another  query. 

"It  is  one  of  my  favorites,"  Miss 
Keller  replied,  and  she  then  without 
a  moment's  hesitation  repeated  the 
psalm  in  its  entirety. 

"How  can  you  tell  when  the  audi- 
ence applauds?" 

"I  can  feel  the  vibration  through 
my  feet."  : 

When  the  carnations  vv'ere  presented  j 
her,  Miss  Keller  fondled  tliem  with! 
her  sensitive  fingers.  She  was  told] 
the  flowers  were  the  gift  of  the  Vicks-  j 
burg  Civic  league,  and  in  a  few  words; 
she  expressed  her  thanks  and  pleas- 
ure. 

"Do  you  know  what  kind  of  flowers 
they  arc?"  Miss  Macey  asked. 

"Carnations,"  came  the  ready  re- 
sponse after  the  fingers  had  caressed 
the   bouquet. 

"And  can  you   tell   the   colors?" 
•  "Red  and  white.     The  red  ones  are 
usually  stiffer  than  the  white  ones." 

Before  this  some  one  had  asked  her 
how  she  distinguished  colors,  and  she! 
saucily    replied :  j 

"Well,  when  I  talk  to  some  people 
I  can  quickly  tell  they  are  green." 

Miss   Keller's  voice   is   very   differ-  j 
ent  from  that  of  the  normal   person.' 
But   it   must   always    be    remembered 
that    since    she    was    an    infant     19 
months  old  she  has  never  heard  her' 
own  voice  or  any  other 'human  voice. 
What  the  average  child  learns  easily 
and  unconsciously  she  has  had  to  mas- 
ter through   years  of   patient   effort. 

The  collection  amounted  to  a  little 
over  .$200.  The  decoration  of  the  Ho- 
tel Carroll  dining  room  was  arranged  j 
by  a  committee  of  the  Ladies  CivieJ 
League  who  spent  th.e  entire  after- 
noon getting  {hings  into  readiness. 
The   Choral   club  outdid   itself   in   the; 


opening  cliorus,  and  its  efforts  were' 
appieciated  and  commented  upon  by 
Ithe  big-  audience.  The  Young  Men's 
iBusiness  Club  certainly  scored  a  big 
jiiit  last  night  in  making  Miss  Keller's 
Ivislt  a  success  in  every  v/ay. 

Enjoyed  Biiie  Tlirough  Park, 

Miss  Keller  and  party  left  Vicks- 
burg  for  Meridian,  Miss.,  on  the  nooa 
train.  Accompanied  by  Secretary  ani 
Mrs.  R.  B.  Elmore  and  Capt.  W.  T. 
Kigby,  the  visitors  were  driven  over 
the  National  military  park  and  a,s  the 
points  of  interest  were  explained  by 
Capt.  Rigbj^  Mrs.  Macey  by  finger  and 
lip  movement  repeated  them  to  Miss 
•Keller,  and  at  the  close  of  the  drive 
she  verbally  expressed  her  thanks  ami 
commented  on  some  of  the  things 
that  she  had  seen.  She  said:  "I  am 
so  happy  over  what  I  have  been  told, 
and  that  my  imagination  helps  me  to 
see.  I  think  I  have  as  good  a  pic- 
ture of  the  park  in  my  mind  as  most 
people  have  who  can  see  this  beauty 
spot  with  their  eyes." 

Before  the  drive  Miss  Keller  and 
her  party  posed  before  the  Hotel  Car- 
iroU  for  raov'ng  pictures  taken  1^  tn-s 
IShaw  Film  Company.  ^ 


TVLoV^^^le.,    (XVa^..   ~Ylr^o^\st<L-(-. 
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HELEN  KELLER  GIVEN 
OVATIONS  WHEREVER 
APPEARING  YEAR  AGO 


She  Will  Be  in  Mobile  Under  Aus- 
pices Y.  W,  C.  A.  at  Lyric 
April  6. 

When  Helen  Keller  made  her  debut 
as  a  public  speaker,  the  press  of  the 
country  announced  the  event  as  one 
of  the  greatest  achievements  of  re- 
cent times.  The  grirl  whom  Mark 
Twain  had  bracketed  with  Napoleon 
as  "the  other  most  interesting-  char- 
acter of  the  nineteentli  centurj-;" 
whom  Edwin  Markham  had  hailed  as 
"the  most  interestiufr  being  on  the 
planet."  whom  Edward  Everett  Hale, 


Dr.   Alexander  Graham  Bell,    Richard 
Watson     Gilder    and    Oliver    Wendell! 
Holmes  had  claimed  as  "the  marvel  of ' 
the   day  in   which   we   live,"  suddenlj' 
added   another  to    her   list   of  accom- 
plishments  and  appeared   as  a  public 
lecturer.         That    she    was    successful 
in    her    attempt    was    proven    by    the , 
ovations   she   received    everywhere   on  i 
her  transcontinental  lecture  tour  last 
season.   Cities  small  and  large  turned 
out   en   masse   to  grreet  this   remarka- 
ble woman  and  her  companion  whom ' 
she  calls  "teacher"  even  today.     They 
are  to  lecture  here  and  are  announced 
for  April  6  at  the  Lyric  Theater.    Miss 
Keller  will  come  here  under  the  aus-r, 
pices  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  ....^sc^**^ 


As  a  Woman  Sees  It 

A  Pledge  of  Shame. 


Br  RHETA  CHELDE  X)ORR 


IT  IS  difficult  to  get  at  the  state  of  mind  of  those  persons  who  announce 
that  they  are  about  to  start  a  campaign  in  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  this  country  to  get  signatures  to  the  following  pledge : 

"I,  being  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  hereby  pledge  myself  asrainst  en- 
listment aa  a  volunteer  for  any  military  or  naval  service  in  international  war, 
offensive  or  defensive,  and  against  giving  my  approval  to  such  enlistment 
on  the  part  of  others." 

One  has  respect  for  peojple  who,  loathing  war  and  bloodshed,  say  and  do 
everything  they  can  in  honor  do  to  bring  about  universal  peaice  and  the 
settlement  by  arbitration  of  all  international  difficulties. 

It  is  a  certain  indication  of  advancing  civilization  that  the  peace  advo- 
cates row  form  a  considerable  majority  of  fae  American  people.  It  would 
be  a  sign  of  degeneracy  if  the  group  that  calls  itself  the  Anti-Enlistment 
League  should  find  a  large  number  of  signers  to  their  despicable  pledge. 

When  Helen  Keller  stands  up  before  a  New  York  audience  and  declares 
iliat  in  event  of  an  invasion  the  American  workingman  has  nothing  to  lose 
iiut  his  chains,  a  sensible  listener  reflects  that,  wonderful  as  the  litUj^dand 
deaf  girl  is.  her  contacts  with  life  are  second  hand,  and  her  reasoiTfng 
processes  are  hampered  by  her  incomplete  data. 

But  when  persons  in  possession  of  all  their  senses  preach  a  gospel  of 
absolute  nonreslstance,  and  endeavor  to  pledge  young  men  against  enlist- 
ment in  any  kind  of  war.  even  a  defensive  war,  we  have  first  to  question 
their  motive.  Is  there  a  hyphen  in  the  woodpile?  Has  any  one  a  business 
interest  in  disarming  this  country? 

Whatever  the  motive  the  anti-enlistment  movement  is  bound  to  fail. 
The  American  youth  is  a  keen  specimen  and  knows  how  to  think  for  him- 
self. Sooner  or  laier  this  thought  is  sure  to  percolate  through  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  warmest  peace  advocate: 


"Foreign  invasion  by  a  militaristic  power,  however  improbable,  is  at 
least  possible.  Suppose  we  welcomed  the  invaders,  treated  them  as  friends 
and  ga.v«  them  our  country  to  administer.  Would  they  not  compel  American 
young-  men  to  don  their  uniform  and  become  a  part  of  their  offensive  army?" 

Those  were  brave  and  enduring  words  that  Spartacus  is  said  to  have 
addressed  to  his  fellow  slaves:  "If  we  must  fight,  let  us  fight  for  ourselves! 
If  we  must  die.  let  us  die  under  the  open  sky,  In  noble,  honorable  battle! " 


iX-tuosc^,  TV.M.^  TVess. 


nr'  Who  Taught   Miss    Keller? 

!  Agnes   Repplier,    in    the   Atlantic. 

At  present  disloyalty. founded  upon  ig- 
norance meets  with  more  attention  than 
it  deserve.?.  Why,  after  all,  should  2,000 
people  assemble  in  New  York  to  hear 
ML-^s  .[-leleu  Keller  say  that,  in  the  event 
o?^¥^8^s?fm^t«f''Tmerrcan  workman  'has 

inothing  to  lose  biat  his  chains?'     He  has 
his  manhood  to  lose,  and  it  should  mean 

las  muc-h  to  him  as  to  any  millionaire  in 

I  the    land.      What    new    and    debilitatin.ar 
doctrine  is  this  which  holds  that  personal, 

honor  is  the  exclusive  attribute  of  wealth 
and  tbat  a  laborer  has  no  more  businesi 
with  it  than  has  a  dog! 
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Miss  Helen  Keller'.s  tour  throush 
the  South  would  hardly  have  been  so 
triumphal  if  .she  had  announced  oe- 
fore,  in.stead  of  after,  her  views  of  ne- 
gro equality.  In  a  letter  to  the  Crisis 
the  organ  of  the  "Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,"  in- 
closing a  check  for  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, Miss  Keller  speaks  her  mind 
about  the  South  and  the  negro  and  to 
quote  her,  "blushes  with  shame  for 
her  beloved  South."  The  entire  letter 
is  too  long  to  quote,  but  she  declares 
herself  "wholeheartedly  with  the  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  the 
Colored  People"  and  says  that  she  is 
"ashamed  in  her  very  soul"'  for  the 
South,  etc. 

Poor  Miss  Keller!  All  can  under- 
stand that  she  has  been  taught  to  say 


these  things  by  people  who  believe 
that  the  South  is  oppressing  the  ne- 
gro. She  can  neither  see  nor  hear 
the  truth.  But  one  wonders  why  she 
can  take  the  money  of  Southern  peo- 
ple, six  and  seven  hundred  dollars  ev- 
ery night  in  the  week,  is  her  portion 
of  each  lecture,  when  her  soul  is  so 
ashamed! 

Her  teachers  are  to  blame  for  these 
opinions  delivered  by  a  deaf  and 
blind   girl. 

The  Crisis,  by  the  .way,  is  otherwise 
filled  with  abuse  of  the  Southern  peo- 
ple, who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are 
friends  to  the  negro.  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington, acknowledged  leader  of  the 
race,  recognized  this  fact  and  continu- 
ally advised  the  negro  to  bear  it  in 
mind. 

Miss  Kellar's  point  of  view  is  un- 
usual for  a  white  woman  in  the  South 
of  any  class. 

Miss  Jane  Addams  ^as  the  pro- 
moter of  t^e  "Associatio-n  for  the  Ad- 
vancerhent  of  Colofred  -People." 


Ihe^    C^iA^Tf^x^e-T-f  > 
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OPENING  SCHOOL  DOORS  TO 
POPULAR  DISCUSSION 

COMMUNITY  forums  have  increased 
in  number  so  rapidly  that  recently 
a  conference  of  representatives  from 
several  of  them  was  held  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Public  Forum  of  the  Church 
of  the  Ascension  in  New  York  city. 
This  was  the  second  occasion  of  the  sort, 
the  first  such  conference  having  been 
held  in  the  summer  of  1914  by  the  Saga- 
more Sociological  Conference. 

Last  year  saw  an  emphasis  on  the  use 
of  school  buildings  for  forum  purposes 
in  New  York  city.  Those  who,  a  decade 
and  more  ago  in  pioneer  social  settle- 
ments of  the  country,  conducted  ''free 
floor  discussions"  little  realized  that  these 
early  beginnings  would  lead  to  popular 
participation  in  social  and  industrial  dis- 


I  cussion  in  the  public  school  buildings  of 
the  large  cities — and  even  to  the  intro- 
I  duction  of  a  bill  in  Congress  directing 
!  the   commissioners   of    the    District    of 
I  Columbia  to  designate  ten  public  school 
buildings  for  use  as  community  forums. 
The  Johnson  bill   for  this  purpose  is 
sponsored  by  Margaret  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, daughter  of  the  President,  who  was 
present  at  a  meeting  held  by  the  Labor 
i  Forum  in  the  Washington  Irving  High 
School,  New  York  city,  on  Sunday  even- 
ing,  March  26.      One   of  the   speakers 
was  E.  J.  Ward,  who  formerly,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
promoted  social  centers  in  that  state,  and 
j  who  is  now  connected  with  the  federal 
!  Bureau     of     Education     as     community 
;  center  adviser.    Representatives  of  four- 
teen   similar    forums    held    in    schools, 
churches,  theaters,  and  other  gathering- 
j)1a,ces  joined  to  endorse  the  bill. 


The  Tabor  Forum  which  now  meets  in 
Washington  Irving  High  School  began 
under  the  auspicf  C-f  the  East  Side 
Neighborhood  Association,  which  in  Sep- 
tember,   1914,    undertook   to   develop   in 


Public  School  62  the  East  Side  Forumj 
organized  along  the  lines  which  have 
made  the  public  discussions  conducted  at 
Cooper  Union  famous  throughout  the 
country. 

The  experience  of  this  forum  has  led 
its  director,  Carl  Beck,  to  urge  the  neces- 
sity for  some  standard  as  to  sound  meth- 
ods for  organizing  and  conducting  such 
work.  He  points  out  that  a  public  forum 
in  a  public  school  building  is  dependent 
upon  factors  that  do  not  prevail  in  con- 
nection with  forums  organized  in 
churches,  theaters  or  privately  controlled 
halls. 


A   NETGHBORHOOD   HEARTH 

The  use  of  the  fireplace  in  the  Washington  Irving  High  School  tvhere  the  New 
York  Labor  Forum  meets  zvas  denied  to  the  forum  although  the  latter  offered  to 
pay  the  fuel  bill.  Permission  to  light  the  fire  zvas  granted  at  last  when  Margaret 
JVilson,  the  President's  daughter,  teas  the  guest  of  the  forum  on  March  26.  The 
motto  over  the  fireplace  reads: 

"The  fire  of  hospitality  in  the  hall 

The  genial  flame  of  charity  in  the  heart  " 

The  use  of  a  public  school  is  properly 
subject  to  criticism  by  newspapers  and 
citizens.  The  disputatious  character  ofj 
forum  meetings  leads  the  reactionary  ele-| 
ment  in  the  community  to  voice  its  op-[ 
position.      Helen    Keller's   radical   chal-i 


lenge  to  militarism  and  preparedness,  for 
example,  brought  about  criticism  which 

I  nearly  cost  the  Labor  Forum  its  life  in 
the  Washington  Irving  High  School 
building.  The  Board  of  Education,  com- 
mitted to  a  progressive  policy,  sustained 
the  continued  use  of  the  schoolhouse  by 
the  forum. 

I  At  the  recent  Conference  on  Public 
Forums,  Mr.  Beck  made  suggestions  of  a 
plan  and  regulations  for  the  conducting 
of  forums,  and  the  subject  will  be  further 
discussed,  he  hopes,  at  the  conference 
on  social  center  development  which  is  to 
be  held  in  New  York,  April  19  to  22. 
A  forum,  he  declares,  should  be  con- 
ducted in  a  non-partisan,  non-sectarian 
and  non-exclusive  way.  It  should  be 
open  to  any  persons  with  a  sincere  mes- 
sage. During  his  address  a  speaker 
should  not  be  heckled  but  should  have  un- 

I  interrupted  opportunity  to  develop  his 
subject.  Questions  asked  from  the 
audience  may  be  preceded  by  an  explana- 
tory  statement   of  one  minute's   length. 

I  No    individual    should    be    allowed    two 

'  questions  until  all  persons  have  had  one 
chance. 

Public    officials,     Mr.     Beck    believes, 
should  not  be  subject  to  questions  at  the 

I  end  of  their  forum  a'ddresses  unless  they, 
desire  them.  He  feels  that  a  public  offi- 
cial whom  citizens  put  into  office  as  an 
administrator  should  be  free  to  talk  at 
a  forum  without  being  subjected  to  ques- 
tions from  political  opponents  desirous 
of  merely  tripping  him  up,  rather  than 
bringing  out  truth. 


Tle,W     ^o-rK.,Y\.Lf.,  'J-rub 
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Helen   Keller  to   Speak   Here, 

Rev.  J..  A.  Baldwin,  president  of  the 
Southern  "Inclustrial  Institute,  of  Char- 
'lotte.  jV.  C,  was  in  the  city  yesterday 
ito  arrange  foi-  the  appearance  of  JMiss 
'Helen  Keller.  The  lecture  by  Miss 
Keller  will  be  delivered  in  the  City 
lAuditorium    on    the   evening   of   May    11. 
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AT  COLONIAL  MAY  9 


;  Miss  Helen  Keller,  whose  remarkable 
career  since  her  deaf  and  blind  child- 
|hood  has  made  her  internationally  fa-« 
|mous,  will  lecture  in  Norfolk  at  th^ 
■Colonial  theatre  May  9  under  the  aus- 
^ces  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  South- 
ern Industrial  Institute.  Rev.  .T.  A| 
Baldwin,  president  of  the  institute,  visi 
ited  Norfolk  yesterday  and  made  arj 
ranjjements  for  lier  appearance.  Shi 
will  be  accompanied  by  her  celebrateo 
teachei'  and  companion  of  twenty-si| 
year.s.  Mrs.  Macy.  The  subject  of  Mis 
Keller's  lectui'e  is  "Happiness." 

Mrs.   Macy  will   precede   Miss   Kell| 
on   the   program  and    will   explain 
method   of   teaching   a  blind  and   d^ 
[child  to  read  and  write  in  six  mont 


To  the  Editor  wT'^^he   Bulletin."  ''^8^ 

Sir:     Kiudly  publish  a  short  history  of  th^  niw| 
of   Helen   Keller.  READER.    : 

nielen  Adams  Keller  was  born  at  Tuscumbiai 
Ala.,  .Tr.ne  27.  ISSO.  the  flaughter  of  Captaia 
Arthur  H.  and  Kate  Keller:  descended  on  heJ, 
father's  side  from  Alexander  Spottswood,  colonu  i 
goveriK.'-  of  Virjjinia,  and  through  her  mothe'  { 
is  rolaterl  to  the  Adams  and  Everett  families  (  .-, 
Kew  Kiialand.  A$  the  result  of  illness,  she  »f  li 
been  deaf  and  blind  since  the  ase  of  ninetee  li 
months.  She  '-vas  etlncated  by  Miss  Anne  Man  -! 
field  Sullivan  ^Mrs.  John  A.  rilaoy).  her  tcaohi  r 
from' the  besrinnins  of  her  education  In  I581  t  ? 
to  the  present  time;  she  is  a  graduate  of  Ba  -1 
cli.^e  College  C1804).  f-he  ii^  unmarried:  she  hf  3 
doUvered  lectures  throughout  the  United  State  ., 
and  is  a  contributor  to  various  magazines.  H* 
address   is   Wrentham.    Mass.)  ,»,»"-~~*"«^l ) 


QfTee.-o^S^O'Co,   Tt.  O--  TVe^-iArs, 
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'A  REMARKABLE  FEAT  I 

OF  MISS  HELEN  KELLER 

^     - 

Of  all  'tlii0|^oin.l''vfnl  tlnno;?  ihat  Heleij^,! 
Kfllpi-    has    aoconipJish'-d,    nntliing   prob- 
ably   has    pxrpcdtvi    in    dranis'tic   interct; 
a    slory   told   hy   .Foliii    Ray.   superinten- 
dent   «'>f    the    Asylum    for    the    Pdin-.i     in 
Raleigh.      Some    yeors    ago    tlicre    ^\e\•^i 
gathered    in    Boston   a    large   number   of  • 
superintendents  of  blind   asylums.   There  < 
WM-;   a    distinguished   Frenchman   present! 
A\ho    could    not    speak    English,   and   the 
other.s    could    not     unilerstaiul       Freneh. 
Helen    iscjler.   being  informed  of  the  sit- 
uation.   \\eiit   to   the    platform,  took  the 
nU'ssage     ti-oni     tlie    speaker's      lips      in 
Freneh.   iranslated      it   into  English,  ami 
spoke   it   out    in    English.     It  is   not    e.\- 
travagant  to  eall  her  the  eighth   wonder 
of   the    worhl.     Miss    Keller    is   to   he    vx 
(ireenshuru    April    29    widi     her     famous 
ti^Hcher.  ■  Li 
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How  to 

KNOW  YOUR  CHILD 


Suggestions  That  Mothers  Will  Find 
Worth  Studying 

How  can  mothers  develop  the  best 
in  their  children ;  prevent  the  growth 
of  what  is  bad  and  unspoil  the  spoiled 
child  ? 

"We  have  accepted  the  inherited 
theory  that  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  our  children— except  in  a  few- 
matters,  such  as  obedience  and  man- 
ntrs — are  to  be  begun  at  9  a.  m.  sharp, 
on  the  ringing  of  a  school-bell  some 
September  morning  about  the  time 
they  are  five  or  six  years  old,"  sayj; 
Miriam  Finn  Scott  in  her  book,  "How 
to  Know  Your  Child,"  published  by 
ILfttle,  Brown   &  Co, 

"We  have  overlooked — have  not 
looked  for — the  qualities  and  oppor- 
tunities for  development  inherent  in 
children  in  that  period  between  birth 
and  the  i'lrst  scliool-day,"  she  con- 
tinties. 

Citing  the  case  of  "Mary,"  the  au- 
thor   writes: 

"In  the  first  place,  I  reduced  Mary's 
clothes  to  the  fewest  possible.  Thei'e 
is  no  reason  why  the  ordinary  cloth- 
inif  of  all  children,  until  at  least  the 
age  of  6,  should  consist  of  anything 
more  than  stockings,  shoes,  garters, 
rompers  and  such  underwear  as  the 
season   reauires." 

Mary  was  taught  to  dress  herself. 
This,  training   began   before  she  was  2. 


ing,  "This  is  for  the  right  foot,"  "thisi 
is  for  the  left  foot,"  etc.,  Mary  was 
taught  not  only  how  to  dress,  but  also 
to  know  which  was  right  and  which 
was    left. 

"After  Mary  learned  how  to  put  on 
her  clothes  the  buttoning  of  them  came 
next.  'Here  comes  Mr.  Button  throuKi" 
the  buttonhole,'  I  would  say,  playfully, 
and  show  her  how  to  help  Mr.  Button 
make  his  journey.  I  would  "put  the 
■button  sideways  into  the  buttonhole 
with  one  hand  and  pull  it  through  with 
the  other.  'How  do  you  do,  Mr.  But- 
ton'! I  would  exclaim.  Mary  was  mucn 
amused  and  asked  me  to  do  it  again 
and  again,  and  then  asked  to  do  it 
herself. 

"In  Mary's  case  it  taught  her  the 
names  of  parts  of  her  body,  the  names 
of  various  articles  of  clothing  she  usea;  | 
it  gave  her  an  opportunity  to  gain  con-  ' 
trol  of  her  body;  it  taught  her  to  use 
her  hands  and  fingers;  it  gave  her  the 
first  lesA)ns  in  co-ordination,  and  it 
helped  to  cultivate  in  her  the  habit 
of   depending   on   herself. 

Do  Not  Know  Children 

"Much  of  the  unhappiness  and  under- 
development that  exist  in  the  world  to- 
day mav  be  traced  back  to  one  signifi- 
cant, ba;sic  fact  of  childhood:  mothers, 
generally,  do  not  truly  know  their 
children;  and  this  is  quite  irrespective 
of  the  great  bond  of  love,  parental  and 
filial,  that  binds  the  two  together.  Our 
own  parents,  generally  speaking,  did 
not  know  us.  And  most  of  us  present- j 
c'aj'^  young  mothers  do  not  know  our 
children. 

"  'A  mother's  hand,'  'a  mothers  in- 
stinct,' 'a  mother's  love'— for  genera- 
tions these  things  have  been  roman- 
ticized and  sentimentalized  about,  and 
most  of  what  has  been  said  is  pretty 
nonsense.  'A  mother's  love'  alone  is 
no  more  preparation  for  the  intelligent 
training  of  the  little  child  than  the 
'born  doctor's'  natural  aptitude  is 
sufficient  preparation  for  operating  on 
your  child.  If  you  can  observe  your 
child  in  his  play  from  day  to  day,  and 
get  to  understand  what  his  p'iay  means, 
then  you  are  on  the  high  road  toward 
knowing   your    child. 

When  Faults  Are  Virtues 

"We  must  get  the  fact  into  our  heads. > 
and  get  it  there  to  stay,  that  the 
child  who  can  cry  hard  and  long  for 
the  fulfilment  of  a  desire,  keeping  all 
the  time  to  the  point  of  his  desire,  the 
child  wlio  can  go  tlirough  a  violent 
fit  of  temper  without  bodily  injury  to 
himself,  ha.s  physical  energy,  emotional 
strength,  will  pov.er  and  tVie  power  of 
concentration. 


"That  same  child  can  use  his  emo- 
tional strength  just  as  well  for  express- 
ing happiness  as  he  can  for  expressing 
anger  or  disappointment;  furthermore, 
that  child  can  use  his  physical  strength 
and  will,  and  persistence  in  doing  use- 
ful, constructive,  helpful,  positive 
ithlngs  instead  of  using  such  niagnili- 
cent  forces  in  purely  negative,  unhappy 
or  destructive   wiiys. 

"Our  great  problem  is  so  to  handle 
the  child  as  to  prevent  useful  forces 
from  going  to  waste  in  temper.  An  al- 
most ideal  illustration  of  temper,  what 
it  is,  what  it  may  mean,  and  what  it 
may  become,  is  afforded  by  the  life  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  Helen  Keller>.'' -As  a 
child  she  had  a  tempei''  so  violent  that 
at  times  it  rendered  her  uncontrollably 
vicioiis;   lier  autobiography  tells  us  that. 

"But,  happily,  the  teacher  who  came 
to  her.  Miss  O'SuUivan,  now  Mrs.  Macy, 
was  gifted  with  patience,  and  she  at 
length  perceived  that  the  awful  out' 
bursts  of  the  child  were  merely  per- 
verted, unbridled  expressions  of  driving 
energy.  That  energy  was  wisely  han- 
dled, was  set  to  work;  the  result  is  one 
of  the  sweetest,  most  inspiring,  most 
accomplished    women   of   our  age. 

"Yet,  despite  her  native  intellectual 
gifts,  Helen  Keller  would  never  have' 
become  the  woman  she  did  had  it  not 
been  for  the  energy  and  will  power 
which,  when  hrst  seen,  appeared  to  the 
eye  as  stubbornness  and  malignant,  un- 
governable  fury. 

Unspoiling  the   Spoiled    Child 

"Perhaps  the  greate.st  cause  behind 
the  spoiled  <-hild  is  the  mother's  un- 
iTiinking  indulgence  during  the  earliest 
years  of  the  child's  growth,  when  his 
habits  -ire  forming.  The  mother  may 
be  unwilling  or  may  shirlt  to  meet 
directly  and  frankly  the  disagreeable 
situations    which    ai'ise. 

"Rather  than  have  an  open  conflict 
with  her  child,  making  clear  to  him 
once  and  for  all  what  is  expected  of 
him,  and  what  he  can  expect  from 
others,  the  mother  too  often  yields  to  the 
child's  caprices,  or  satisfies  his  selfish, 
nnreasonaljle  demnnds.  Thus,  each  .suc- 
cessful oveiavvingof  his  mother  strength- 
ens the  child's  capricious  selfishness. 

"In  such  cases,  the  cure  must  be 
started  by  the  mother's  realization  of 
the  injury  her  policy  is  doing  her  child. 
Never  accept  any  of  his  assumptions  of 
.superiority,  and  even  ignore  him  when- 
ever possible.  In  his  play  with  other 
children  he  should  not  be  allowed  to 
lead  except  when  his  turn  comes  nat- 
urally. At  the  table  he  should  be  re- 
jcjuired  to  await  his  turn.  Ample  time 
Imust  be  allowed  for  this  kind  of  child 
|to    gain     his     balance,    and    great    care. 


should  be  taken  not'to  retnmd  liiin  coiF^ 

tinually  of  his  egotism,  not  to  shame! 
him  with  it,  not  to  "throw  it  up  to  him.*' 
This  course  will  only  embitter  him,  and 
may  even  stimulate  him  to  be  more 
domineering'.  We  want  to  be  sure  tOi 
preserve  all  the  power  of  personality 
and  all  the  t"  ae  quality'  of  leadership! 
that  he  may  possess. 

Fathers    and    Children 

"Wives  and  mothers  naturally  hesi^ 
tate  to  criticise  the  fiathers  of  their 
children;  but  when  they  are  franki 
■with  themselves  they  must  admit  that' 
their  husbands  (the  average  ones,  at{ 
least)  leave  upon  them  almost  the  eii- 
tire  responsibility  of  the  guidance  and, 
development  of  their  children  during' 
their  early  years.  1 

"And  they  must  recognize  that  this] 
traditional  shirking  of  responsibility  by: 
fathers  means  not  only  too  great  a 
tasli  for  the  mothers,  but  means  a  dis- 
tinct loss  to  tlie  child.  The  j^oung 
child  needs  the  father's  influence  ,  as 
well  as  the  mother's  ;  it  needs  the  stim- 
ulus, guidance,  nurture  of  the  qualities 
that  proceed  from  a  sympathetic  mas- 
culine  nature. 

'■The  tendency  is  for  the  father  to 
accept  the  first  years  of  the  child's 
existence  as  a  matter  of  course.  This 
is  not  dvie  to  his  lack  of  love  for  either 
child  or  mother;  it  is  just  following  a 
conventional,  ingrained  idea  that  it  is 
up  to  tlie  mother  to  rear  the  children. 
To  be  sure,  the  fathei'  is  concerned  in 
the  child's  physical  well-being;  in  case 
of  accident  or  sickness  he  is  ready  to 
serve  or  do  whatever  he  can.  Butj 
outside  of  this  the  average  father  is 
not  likely  to  give  the  child  thoughtful 
,  personal  consideration  until  at  the  age 
of  five  or  six  the  child  begins  to  assert 
himself  as  an  officious,  self-centred, 
uncontrollable   youngster. 

Learn    Not   to   Feaf    Him 

"Then,  when  the  child  becomies  a 
nuisance,  the  father's  irritation  or  pride 
is  aroused  and  too  often  he  is  ready  to 
administer  punishment  for  the  cliild's 
faults  and  weaknesses  regardless  of, 
their  origin.  And  mothers  are  in- 
clined toward  helping  the  father  as-' 
sume  and  become  fixed  in  this  attitude. 
How  often  we  hear  the  threat,  'John, 
if  you  do  not  stop  doing  that,  I'll  tell 
father!'  or  'Just  wait  until  father 
comes!'  Too  frequently  'I'ather'  in  the 
average  household  represents  to  the 
little  child  someone  to  be  afraid  of, 
someone  who  pumshe»»-in  a  word,  the 
policeman  of  the  family.  And  to  ser 
cure  obedience  through  punishment,  ori 
fear  of  punishment— that  has  becomej 
one  of  the  chief  functions  of  father- 
hood. 


"  'One  evening^  a  father  told  me 
while  we  were  discussing-  child  training, 
'I  came  home  and  found  my  little  boy 
in  the  midst  of  a  scene  with  his 
mother.  The  child  violently  protested 
against  going  to  bed,  whereupon  I 
picked  up  the  lad,  took  him  to  the 
bathroom  and  with  the  help  of  a  very 
soft  bathroom  slipper  performed  the 
unmentionable  rites.  It  did  the  work,' 
the  father  proudly  assured  me.  'There 
is  never  any  disobedience  when  the 
boy  knows  that  I  am   around.' 

"  'Did  you  know  why  the  boy  was  in 
a  temper,  why  lie  rebelled  against  go- 
ing to  bed  before  you  punished  him?"  I 
asked. 

"  'Oh,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  case,'  he  promptly  asserted.  'What 
the  boy  needed  was  a  lesson  in  obedi- 
ence; he  liad  it  all  right,  and  he  hasn't 
forgotten   it.' 

"I  found  that  the  child  in  reality  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  of  obedience.  To 
bo  sure,  he  obeyed  his  father,  but  he 
did  it  in  a  blind,  loveless,  feai*ful  kind 
of  a  way,  as  if  the  ghost  of  that 
strong,  angry  father  v/ith  the  bath- 
room slipper  was  always  haunting  him. 
The  thing'  that  impressed  me  most  was 
the  pitifully  barren  and  strained  re- 
lationship between  the  father  and  boy. 

"The  effort  of  the  father— and  in  this 
the  mother  should  help  him— should  be 
to  establish  a  thorough  bond  of  sym- 
pathy with  his  children;  he  should  try 
to  understand  the  child,  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  child's  interest,— be  a  real 
friend. 

"Fathers  must  realize,  as  well  as 
mothers,  that  the  first  five  years  of 
the  child's  life  are  the  most  important 
in  the  child's  development.  It  is  then 
that  he  is  most  formative. 


T\e.vJ  Xfo-rK.>  Tt.  Vf .,  ^Iwx  e.6. 


IVIISS  KELLER  SHEARS'  TENOR 

Caruso  V^BMS'  and>  Though  Blind 
and  Deaf,  Her  Fingers  Feel  Aria. 
Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 
.  ATL.ANTA,  April  'J4.— Helen  Keller. 
Jthe  world's  most  famswjgjjjjjj^  and  deaf 
Voman,  placed  her  fingers  on  the  lips 
land  throat  of  Enrico  Caruso,  the  Met- 
ropolitan tenor,  in  his  rooms  in  the 
[(Georgian     Terrnce      Hotel     today      and 


'"heard"  him  sing  the  lament  of  Sam- 
Bon  from  Saint-Saens's  opera,  "  Sam- 
Bon  et  Delila." 

Through  the  medium  of  her  marvel- 
*>UBly  Benfiitive  fingers  the  matchless 
■voice  of  the  great  tenor  was  transmit- 
ted to  her  sou!,  and  as  she  sat  and 
V  listened,"  her  lips  apart,  her  sight- 
less eyes'  wet  with  teams,  she  whis- 
?ered  over  and  over  again:  "  Wonder- 
ul,   wonderful." 

'  Caruso  sang  the  aria,  in  the  first 
scene  of  the  last  act  of  the  opera  and 
^a.ng  with  power  that  brought  tears  lo 
the  eyes  of  other  Metropolitan  singers 
who  were  in  the  room.  And  as  he  Bang 
his  voice  grew  husky  with  the  pathos, 
of  the  song. 

"  Thouffh    I    cannot    see    your    face,    X 

can  feel  the  pathos  of  your  song,"  said] 

Miss   Keller.  t 

And  Caruso  said,  with  his  lips  aganrst 

her  hands:     "  In  your  fingers  I  can  feel 

J -our  soul.     In  jour  blue  eyes  your  soul 
s -shining." 

:  Miss  Keller  almost  collapsed,  so  pow- 
•erfully  had  the  ^■oice  of  the  tenor  stirred 
tier.  .  ■<-< 


(X'^-rlK,    a5-   IS  lb. 

^ILEN  KELLER 'HEARS'MNG,! 

^^^f-EELING  LIPS  OF  CAfcsO 


Blind    Woman    Weeps    as    Tenor    Sings 
Lament  of  Samson 

ATLANTA,  Ga.,  April  24.— Helen  Kel- 
ler, the  famous  blind  and  deaf  woman, 
placed  her  fingers  on  the  lips  and  throat 
of  Enrico  Caruso,  the  world's  most  fa- 
mous tenor,  in  his  rooms,  in  the  Georgian 
Terrace  Hotel  this  morning  and  heard  him 
sing  the  "Lament  of  Samson,"  blinded  and 
in  chains,  grinding  corn  for  the  PhiliSi*| 
tines. 


Through  the  medium  of  her  sensitive 
fingers  the  matchless  voice  of  the  great 
tenor  was  transmitted  to  the  blind  woman, 
and  as  she  sat  and  listened,  her  lips  apart, 
her  blind  eyes  wet  with  tears,  she  whis- 
pered over  and  over  again:  "Wonderful, 
wonderful." 

Miss  Keller  almost  collapsed  so  powep^ 
fully  had  the  voice  of  the  tenor  sffi'red  her.I 


BostTo-ru,    WUauSS..  "Posj' 


Oj^ 


>ru  U     %5  -     Kl  k>. 


I  AJ:LANTA,  Ga.,  April  24.— Helen  Kel- 
ler, blind  and  deaf,  placed  he5.,toge<^i 
on  tlie  lips  send  throat  of  Enri'co  Ca- 
ruso in  his  rooms  at  a  local  hotel 
this  morning  and  "heard"  him  sing  the 
"Lament  of  Bhnded  Samson,"  in  the 
first  scene  ofthe'  last  act  of  "Samson 
and  Delilah."  Through  the  medium  of 
her  marvellously  sensitive  fingers,  the 
matchless  voice  of  the  great  tenor  was 
transmitted  to  her  soul  and  her  blind 
eyes  were  wet.  As  Caruso  sang,  his 
eyes  also  filled  witli  tears. 
/  "Oh,  wonderful,  wonderful,"  breathed 
Miss  Keller.  "Though  I  cannot  see 
you  face,  I  can  feel  the  pathos  of 
?/our  song."  And  Caruso  said,  with 
his  lips  against  her  hands:  "In  your 
fingers  I  can  feel  your  soul.  In  your 
blue  eyes,  your  soul  Is  shining. '^ 


HELEN  !CELLEIl"HEAR8"  CARUSO 


',  Atlan^l,  "^Jl^ril  25.— Helen  Keller, 
blind  and  deaf,  placed  her  fingers  off 

this  morning  am^iiellN^''  him  sing 
the  Lament  of  Sam.son  from  "Samson 
and  Delilah."  Through  the  medium 
of  her  marvellously  sensitive  fingers 
the  voice  of  the  great  tenor  was  trans- 
mitted to  her. 

j  "Oh,  wonderful,  wonderful,"  breath- 
jed  Miss  Keller.  "Though  I  cannot  see 
your  face  I  can  feel  the  pathos  of  your 
^song." 


■Bostovu,  >Vta>.&s..  J-i^auVel 


€.-r. 


I  ATLANTA,'  Ga.— Miss  T4a^^^  ■K""""' 
I  deaf  and  Mind,  "heard"  Caruso  sing  the 
'"Lftment  of  Samson"  by  placing  her 
fingers  on  his  throat  and  lips  and  there- 
by receiving  the  vibrations. 


Bo  stow,    WCauSS..  QLjLv-g,  ^-Ct'fe  €>•<-. 


CABUSO  SINGS  FOR      1 
HELEN  KELLER! 


Touched  by  Music 
rough  Fingers 

Special  Dispatch. 
ATLANTA,  Ga.,  April  24— Helen 
Keller,  the  world's  most  famous  blind 
and  deaf  woman,  placed  her  finger 
on  the  lips  and  throat  of  Enrico  Ca- 
ruso, the  world's  most  famous  tenor, 
in  his  rooms  in  the  Georgian  Terrace 
Hotel,  Monday  morning,  and  "heard"' 
him  sing  "The  Lament  of  Samson, 
blinded  and  in  chains,  grinding  corn 
for  the  Philistines."  Through  the 
medium  of  her  marvelously  sensitive 
fingers  the  matchless  voice  of  thej 
great  tenor  was  transmitted  to  her 
soul,  and  as  she  sat  and  "listened," 
her  lips  apart,  her  blind  eyes  wet 
with  tears,  she  whispered  over  and! 
over  again:  "Wonderful,  wonderful."! 
Caruso  sang  the  aria  in  the  first 
scene  of  the  last  act  of  Samson  and 
Deliah,  and  sang  with  power  that 
brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  other. 
Metropolitan  singers  who  were  in  thej 
room.  I 

And  as  he  sang  his  eyes  filled  with! 
tears,  and  his  voice  grew  huslty  with 
the  pathos  of  the  song. 

"Oh,  wonderful,  wonderful,"  breath- 
ed Miss  Keller,  "though  I  cannot  see 
your  face,  I  can  feel  the  pathos  of 
your  song." 

And  Caruso  said,  with  his  lips 
against  her  hands:  "In  your  fingers, 
I  can  feel  your  soul.  In  your  blue 
eyes  your  soul  is  shining."  i 

Miss  Keller  almost  collapsed  so 
powerfully  had  the  voice  of  the 
^otnhipss  tenor  stirred  her  soul. 


Helen  Keller  ''Hears" 
Caruso  Sing  Opera 


— Cop>iight,  Bain. 
'    HELEN  KELLER. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  April  24. — }M^i^mJl^^g 
l6]^  blind  and  deaf,  placed  her  fingers 
orr  the  lips  and  throat  of  Enrico 
Caruso  in  his  rooms  at  a  local  hot^l 
.'this  morning  and  "heard"  him  sins 
the  "L/ament  of  Blinded  Samson"  in 
the  first  scene  of  the  last  act  of 
"Samson  and  Delilah." 


Through  the  medium  of  her  mar- 
veloualy  sensitive  fingers  the  voice  of 
the  great  tenor  was  transmitted  to  her 
and  her  blind  eyes  were  wet.  As 
Caruso  sang,  his  eyes  also  filled  with 
tears. 

"Oh,  wonderful,  wonderful," 

breathed  Miss  Keller,  "though  I  can- 
not see  your  face  I  can  feel  the  pathoa 
of  your  song." 

Then  Caruso  said  with  his  lips 
against  her   hands: 

"In  your  fingers  I  can  feel  your 
9ouJ.  In  your  blue  eyes,  your  sout 
is  shining.'" 


Y\e.W    Mo-rK\    VU.   U.>T>-r^s^. 


CARUSO  SINGS  TO  RIIMPq'R' 

Tenor    in    Tears    as     K4lg.Q.    K^iler, 
Deaf,  Touches  Lips. 

ATLANTA,  Ga.,  April  /24. — Enrico 
Caruso  sang  for  Heleiv^Keller  here 
to-day.  In  Mis*  Kel^^f-'s'  rooms  at  a 
local  hotel  the  faptqus  tenor,  with 
tears  in  his  eyesy'''sahg^  the  song  of 
the  blinded  Sarrison  -.from  "Samson 
and  Delilah,"  while  the  blind  and  deaf 
woman  touched  his  throat  and  lips 
with  her  finger  tips. 

To-night  Caruso  sang  with  other 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Grand 
Opera  Company  in  "Samson  and  De- 
lilah," opening  Atlanta's  sixth  annual 
week  of^rand  opera.      ^.     , ,  _ 


■cjm. 


Accftj»dinB^  to  an  Atlanta,  Ga.,  dis-j 
patch  Vd^Wie  Boston  Herald,  Helen 
Keller^Ahe  world's  most  famous  deafj 
and   Jjlind   woman,    recently   "placed 

Enrico  Caruso  and  'heard'  him  sing! 
'The  Lament  of  Samson,'  blindfolded; 
and   in  chains,  {>iinding  corn  for  the' 


Philistines."  It  was  a  wonderful 
demonstration,  but  we  do  not  believe 
the  v/ord  "blindfolded"  was  used  ad- 
visedly. A  blinded  Samson  is  pathet-: 
ic;  a  blindfolded  Samson  is  mei'ely 
fcidicrous. 


^OS-tow,  YV\a.&s..  Qu 


w\-e.Tr  V  o  3^  y-\y  . 


KELLER'S  FINGER^ 
"HEAR"  CARUSO  SING 

1       B-y  International  Ncvrs  Service. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  April  25. — Helen 
Keller,  blind  and  deaf,  placed  her  An- 
gers on  the  lips  and  throat  of  Enrico 
Caruso  and  "heard"  him  sing  the 
Lament  of  Blinded  Sampson  in  "Samp- 
son and  Delilah." 

"Oh  wonderful,  wonderful,"  breathed 
Miss  Keller.  "Though  I  cannot  see 
your  face  I  can  feel  the  pathos  of 
your  song."     Caruso  replied: 

"In  your  fingers  I  can  feel  your 
I^Ul." 


yWauw-oWester.  "n.  M-,  YV\'t-<--i"Q  t 


Caruso  ^nd  *Helei«ai|||^y[|||_^^ 

A  dispSteh  from  Atlanta,  Gc?;  says  that 
Helen  Keller,  blind  an  deaf,  placed  her 
fingers  on  the  lips  and  throat  of  Enrico 
Caruso  in  his  rooms  at  a  local  hotel  and 
"hoard"  him  sing  the  "Lament  of  Blind- 
ed Samson,"  in  the  iirst  scene  of  the  last 
act  of  "Samson  and  Delilah."  Through 
ithe  medium  of  her  marvelously  sensitive 
fingers,  the  matchelss  voice  of  the  great 
|tenor  was  transmitted  to  her  soul  and 
her  blind  eyes  were  wet.  As  Caruso  sang 
his  eyes  also^filled  with  tears. 

"Oh,  wonderful,  wonderful  !"  breathed 
Miss  Keller.  "Thougji  I  cannot  see  your 
face,  I  can  feel  the  pathos  of  your  song." 
And  Caruso  said,  with  his  lips  against 
her  hands:  "In  you  fingers  I  can  feel 
your  soul.  In  your  blue  eyes  your  soul 
is   shining." 
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YVevj  E^dLw^oL,  Tyva.5s..'m 


CT"0-uCT-i 


TT PjT^gjj^^^|^p.t>a«^^ h »  world's  most  fa- 
mous blind  and  deaf  -woman,  placed  her 
fln.g^ers  on  the  lips  and  throat  of  En-^ 
rico  Caruso,  the  Metropolitan  tenor,  in 
his  rooms  in  the  Georg^ian  Terrace  Ho- 
tel at  Atlanta  Monday  and  "heard"  him 
sing  tlie  lament  of  Samson  from  Saint- 
Saens's  opera,   "Samson  et  DeHla." 

Through  the  medium  of  her  marvel 
ously  sensitive  Angers  the  matchless 
voice  of  the  great  tenor  was  trans- 
mitted to  her  soul,  and  as  she  sat  and 
"listened,"  her  lips  apart,  her  sigh* 
less  eyes  wet  with  tears,  she  whispered 
over  and  over  again:  "Wonderful,  won- 
derful." 

Caruso  sang  the  aria  in  the  first 
scene  of  the  last  act  of  the  opera  and 
sang  with  power  that  brought  tears  to 
the  eyes  of  other  Metropolitan  singers 
who  were  iri  he  room.  And  as  he  sang' 
his  voice  grew  husky  with  the  pathos 
of    the    song. 

"Though  I  cannot  see  your  face,  T 
can  feel  the  pathos  of  your  song,"  said 
Miss  Keller. 

And  Caruso  said,  with  his  Ims-atgainst 
her  hands:  "In  your  fln§-epS  I  can  ^eel 
yow  soul.  In  your  blue  eyes  your  soul 
ig-.^ining."  \«m^M 


Ha^c  l^e^-CCsJ^ot/Jv^  >  W.  J  .,  l<^)itAbluc3uw 


.^ 


•Yu 


L  %^.   i^lb- 


Miss  Helen  Keller  has  been  added  to  the  | 
ITSirdr  "attrdctTohs  "for  the  Ocean  Grove 
auditbf:ftim  the  coming  summer.  She 
wilVlficture  at  the  auditorium  Thursday, 
August  3.  The  religious  services  will  be 
instituted  Sunday,  June  25,  when  the 
opening  day  sermons,  morning  and  even- 
ing, will  be  delivered  by  Rev.  Dr.  W.  F. 
Oldham,  secretary  of  the  board  of  foreign 
missions  of  the  Methodist  EpiscopaJ 
Church. 


,^ 


r  ig  i^la^tA£^t|a.U.'uci^  .  Pa>^.,    Siua^y. 


GL|>,.y>.U    a<=Y.   l<=llb. 


fMlAN  ..KELLmjLQ  LECTURE 

Will  Discuss   "Happiness"   1k)v  Benefit 
of  Home  for^Blijj^  JVpmeiv 


Helen  Keller.  wlio-SflL.  life  li;is  been  an  in- 
spiration  to  those  \vliO*%4re  baudicaiiijed 
by  bliudiiess.  will  lectiu-e  at  the  Broad 
Street  'I'beati-e  on  'May  15.  ibe  subject  sel- 
ected beiugv  "Happiness."  Tbe  entire  net 
proceeds  will  be  devoted  to  the  Bxiildiug 
Fuud  of  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home 
for  Blind  Women.  Itw-ated  at  3S2T  Pcrel- 
ton  avenue,  to  erect  a  new  building  wbidi 
it  is  bopcd  to  bave  completed  within  the 
"next  two  years,  in  time  for  the  ceiebra- 
'tion  '  of  the  Fiftietlj  Anniversary  of  ilie 
foundation.  The  task  of  securing  the  fund.s 
necessary  for  the  new  ontlding-  Is  not  au 
easy  one.  although  the  Committee  on  Ways 
are  working  untiringly  1o  tnac  purpose 
and  have  secured  about  one-third  of  the 
and  Means  and  the  Board  of  Managers 
sum   required. 

The  new  building  is  a  neccssiry,  as  'Jie 
old  one  has  outlived  its  usefulness  and  is 
entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands 
made  upon   it. 

'i^he  home  is  non-sectarian  and  receives 
no  aid  from  either  city  or  state.  ,Tnd  is 
therefore  deiiendent  upon  the  co-operation 
of  those  whose  broad  philanthropy  c^- 
teuds  to  providing  not  only  a  home,  but 
eongenial  work  for  those  who.  owing  t» 
ibeir  affliction,  must  of  necessity  be  tt 
subject  of  solicitous  care. 


PUV\-aL<cLe-tk.Vv\>ciu,    ra^..    jUe-c^cie.-r 


/ 


U    30  --    i^ib. 


^^ffiller  Hears  a  Sons; 


IT  I§k*efTe  more  token  of  a  marvelous  super- 
sensitiveness  that  Helen  Keller  should  be 
able -with  her  fingers  to  hear  Caruso  singing 
the  lament  of  the  blinded  Samson,  while  both 
hearer  and  singer  were  in  tears.  A  gifted 
orchestral  leader  hears  through  his  eyes,  as 
it  were.  He  can  read  a  score  of  seventeen 
parts  and  feel  it  almost  as  intensely  as  though 
"it.  were  actually  audible.  But  the  fact  of 
Helen  Keller's  feeling  her  way  out  of  the  im- 
prisonment of  the  communicative  senses  to  an 
emotional  reflex  in  the  depths  of  her  own 
being  is  more  wonderful  than  the  gift  of 
translating  notes  from  cold  print  into  throb- 
bing sound.  It  is  another  triumph  of  the 
spirit  of  this  dauntless  girl  who  haa  jaa«J«> 
more  of  her  life  with  all  doors  closed  than 
the  vast  majority  have  rpade  of  their  exist- 
ences with  the  earth  an  open  book  before 
them  and  a  rich  endowment  of  privilege  al 
their  own.  Many  have  been  thrilled  by  th 
singing  Miss  Keller  heai'd,  but  she  literall 
"felt"  the  music  with  a  sensitive  receptivi 
far  beyond  that  of  those  who  have  ears  a 
cannot  hear  becatise  of  their  spiritual  shoft- 
com  InjEs 
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HELEN  KELLER  LAUDS  EDISON 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  born  deaf  and  blind,  and  re- 
maining dumb  until  her  teacher  found  a  way  to  reach 
her  mind  through  the  sense  of  touch,  talked  last 
night  at  the  Palace  Hotel  of  the  efforts  of  Thomas 
A.  Edison  in  behalf  of  the  sightless. 

"I  think  Mr.  Edison  is  the  greatest  man  alive, 
don't  you?"  she  demanded  of  the  interviewer,  in 
the  strange  mechancial  tones,  which  she  cannot 
hear  herself,  when  asked  regarding  the  inventor's 
plan  for  aiding  the  blind.  This  conceded,  she  con- 
tinued : 

It  was  at  my  request,  in  March,  14,  that  J\Ir. 
Edison  planned  inventions  to  make  writing  easy  for 
the  blind,  chiefly  by  means  of  a  special  ink. 

I  was  to  meet  him  at  his  laboratory  in  the  last 
week  of  May,  and  we  were  to  work  the  thing  out 
together.  Then  came  the  war  and  spoiled  it  all,  as 
it  has  spoiled  so  many  other  things. 

Over  in  Europe  they  are  wounding  people  by 
millions  and  making  them  blind. 

I  think  the  Socialists  had  better  have  died  for 
their  principles  than  for  kings  and  princes.  I  believe, 
though,  that  the  international  will  be  revived  in  some 
form  after  the  war.  Even  though  peoples  may  be 
carried  off  their  feet,  the  ideals  of  social  justice 
will  not  die. 

Recalled  from  the  war  to  the  efforts  of  Edison  for 
the  blind,  which  the  outbreak  of  hosilities  and  the 
consequent  new  problems  for  the  great  inventor 
checked.  Miss  Keller  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
plans  will  be  realized  after  all. 

In  regard  to  the  general  education  of  the  blind. 
Miss  Keller  said : 

I  believe  the  public  school  is  better  than  special 
institutions  for  the  blind.  It  is  good  for  the  blind 
and  the  seeing  to  understand  each  other.  It  teaches 
the  seeing  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  helpless  and  it 
makes  the  blind  more  self-reliant. — Exchange. 


Helen  Keller,  the  well-known  deaf-blind 
wonder,  appeared  in  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  a 
few  days  ago,  and  made  an  address  before 
an  audience  in  that  town.  While  there,  she 
and  Mrs,  Macy  were  extended  an  invitation 
to  visit  the  school  at  Cedar  Spring,  only 
fifteen  minutes'  auto  ride  from  Spartanburg, 
but  it  was  declined  on  the  ground  that  Miss 
Keller  was  "husbanding"  her  strength.  It 
.seems  to  us  that  she  is  travelling  under  the 
aupices  of  an  organization  that  is  starring 
her  for  money.  It  is  a  deplorable  thing  if 
it  is  a  fact,  as  her  life  and  accomplishments 
are  too  sacred,  and  too  soul-stirring  to  be 
made  the  basis  of  money-making.  We 
hope  she  will  soon  find  it  possible  to  visit 
every  school  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind,  and 
put  inspiration  into  every  child  similarly 
afflicted. 


JBos-tTo-*^.    TYLauS^.,  Gclo\3e^ 
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Yes,  Henrietta,  when  Helen  KeUeE.| 
put  the  fingers  of  one  hand  on  Caruso's! 
lips  "and  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand, 
on  his  throat  and  "listened"  to  "The  j 
Lament  of  Samson,"  the  great  tenor 
sang  with  a  great  deal  of  feeling. 
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HELEl^   K€iLE1^  *i^ATO." 


Caruso    Sings    Lament   of   Samson    For 
Blind  and   Deaf  Woman. 

,{Ielen  Keller,  the  famous  blind  tiud 
deaf  woman,  placed  het  fingers  on  the 
lips  and  throat  of  Enrico  Caruso,  the 
tenor,  in  his  rooms  in  an  Atlanta  (Ga.V 
hotel  the  other  morning  and  "he:u"d'"' 
him  slug  the  lament  of  Samson,  blind- 
ed and  in  chains  grinding  corn  for  tlie 
Philistines. 

Through  the  medium  of  her  marvel- 
ouslj'  sensitive  fingers  the  voice  of  the 
tenor  was  transmitted,  and  as  she  sat 
and  "listened,"  lier  lips  apart,  her 
bli;id  eyes  wet  with  tears,  she  whis- 
pered : 

"Oh,  wonderful,  wonderful!  Though 
I  cannot  see  your  face,  I  can  feel  the 
pathos  of  your  song." 

Miss  Keller  almost  collapsed,  so  pow- 
I  qrfully  bad  the  voice  of  the  tenor  stir- 
[red  her.. 


Bo£txi>v,  THa-Sfe-.   jT-a^vusc-rvU.V. 
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A^gnes   Repplier   a   Leader 

of   Essayists 


With    Shrewd    Common    Sense    She 

Visualizes  the  Counter  Currents 

of  the  Time  in  a  Series  of 

Brief  Chronicles 


By  E.   F.  E. 


neglected. 


,L.THOUGH  from  the  days  of  Bacon 
the  art  of  the  essay  has  been 
highly  esteemed  as  a  product  of 
English  literary  imagination,  it 
has  in  recent  years  been  sadly 
Indeed  while  through  the  past 
three  hundred  years  our  poets,  our  drama- 
tists, our  novelists,  have  been  almost  num- 
berless, our  essayists  may  be  easily  classi- 
fied and  counted.  If  we  begin  with  Spenser, 
Pope  and  Tennyson,  with  Shakspeare,  Dry- 
den  and  Sheridan,  with  Defoe,  Fielding 
and  DicKens,  we  shall  set  ourselves  an  al- 
most endless  task  of  enumeration;  if  we 
mention  a  dozen  names,  with  Hazlitt, 
Lamb,  Lowell  and  Stevenson  among  them, 
we  shall  reach  the  end  of  our  list  of  essay- 
ists. 

Here  and  there,  however,  we  are  able 
to  greet  a  valiant  writer  who  upholds  by 
precept  and  example  the  im.aginative  value 
of  the  essay.  Perhaps  in  days  to  come 
the  name  of  Agnes  Repplier  will  be  for- 
gotten, but  it  certainly  looms  large  at  the 
present  moment.  Miss  Repplier  has  been, 
writing  essays  for  more  than  thirty  years 
past,  and  in  them  she  has  discussed  with 
an  allusive  touch  many  of  the  signiflcanf, 
activities  and  ideals  of  the  present,  and 
has  contemplated  with  the  keen  insight  of 
the  student   the  vital   things   of    the    past 


Miss  Agnes  Repplier 


(Photo  by  Mathilde  Well) 


that  are  recalled  'by  Its  history  and  its 
literature.  It  is  evident  from  all  these 
essays,  as  they  have  first  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  magazines  and  as  they  have  later 
been  collected  within  book-covers,  that 
Miss  Repplier  possesses  the  rare  combinar 
tion  of  qualities  that  make  the  true  essay- 
ist. She  never  allows  her  imagination  to 
play  havoc  with  facts  and  she  never  gives 
her  devotion  to  the  truth  a  chance  to  en- 
chain or  to  limit  her  imaginative  faculty. 

A  shrewd  common  sense,   a  vigorous   hu- 
mor, a  contempt  for  sentimentality,  an  abil- 
ity to  look  the  world  square  in  the  face  and 
accept   it    for    what    it   is    rather    than    for  j 
what  it  should  be,   are   but  a  few  charac-  | 
teristics   of  Miss   Repplier's   essays.      They  | 
are  in  every  word  and  phrase  a  self-revela-  ' 
tion,  a  confession  of  a  state  of  mind.     It  is 
no  derogation   to   woman   or  to  (Miss   Rep- 
plier to  say  that  their  touch  is  not  feminine. 
Neither  is  It  jnasculine.     It  is,  as  a  matter 
of    fact,    the    touch    of    the    human    being 
who  looks  upon  men  and  women  as  mem- 
bei-s  of  a  unifled  race.    To  her,  as  to  many  ' 
of  us,   no  one  woman  is  representative  of  j 
all    women,    no   one   man    is    representative 
of  all  men,  and  to  her  men  and  women  can- 
not be  segregated  and  written  of  as  if  their  | 
thoughts  and  capacity  for  intellectual  effort 
were    in    perpetual    discord. 

If    "Counter-Currents"    is    more    a    book 
of    essays    of  the  time    than    is   "Compro-  j 
mises,"    "Points  of  View,"  or  any  other  of 
]Vtiss  Repplier's  volumes,  it  is  because  the  j 
time  summons   the  essayist  to  write  about  ' 
it.     Nine  essays  make  up  its  contents,  andj 
their  titles  are  as  apt  as  the  words  that  fol-  j 
low    them.      Beginning    with    an    essay    en- 
titled "The  Cost  of  Modern  Sentiment,"  she  j 
follows  it  with  "Our  Loss  of  Nerve,"  Chris.  ; 
tianity  and  War,"  "Women  and  War,"   "The 
Repeal  of  Reticence,"  'Topular  Education,"'  ; 
"The    Modest    Immigrant,"    "Waiting"    and 
"Americanism."     In  all  these  Miss  Repplier 
hits  hard  with  the  arrows  of  sound  judgment 
and  of  satire  many  a  target  of  political  and 
social   follies,    and   with   them     she     upsets 
many  an  adoi  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  mod- 
ern  reformer  and  uplifter. 

While  each  of  Miss  Repplier's  essays  is  a 
coherent  whole,  they  share  the  virtue  of 
all  essays  by  their  piecemeal  appeal  to  the 
reader.  It  is  as  pleasurable  to  look  into 
them  here  and  there  for  a  paragraph  or 
two  o-f  wisdom  and  intellectual  virtue  as  it 
is  to  turn  their  pages  one  after  another  as 
their  argument  pur.sues  its  way  to  a  logical 
end.  Easily  and  in  few  words  she  dispels 
many  a  fond  illusipn     that     has     become 


through  Iteration  by  a  thousanci  idealists 
I  the  shibboleth  of  a  twentieth  century 
civilization  in  which  every  wrong  and  in- 
,  justice  is  to  be  rectified  by  our  lawgivers, 
^he  even  dares  confront  Jane  Addams  and 
j  other  feminine  propagandists  with  the 
!  claim  that  the  world  is  not  so  bad  as  they 
have  painted  it,  and  that  if  it  were,  she  is 
j  not  necessarily  her  brother's  or  her  sister's 

keeper. 
I  Especially  in  her  essay  on  "The  Cost  of 
Modern  Sentiment"  does  Miss  Repplier  rep- 
I  rehend  the  tendencies  of  the  time  that  lead 
;  us  to  become  maudlin  idealists  at  the  risii 
I  of  losing  our  grip  on  the  real  things  of 
life.  She  quotes  a  poem  called  "The  Fa'c- 
tories,"  in  which  woman  accuses  herself  of 
enslaving  her  "little  sister,"  and  of  robbing 
her  of  motherhood  and  other  more  or  less 
desirable  feminine  ambitions.  "I  must  pro- 
test," she  says,  "distinctly  against  assum- 
ing a  guilt  which  is  none  of  mine.  I  have 
not  shut  my  little  sister  in  a  factory,  any 
more  than  I  have  ranged  th©  meadow- 
lands  'free  from  sun  to  sun.'  "What  I  prob- 
ably am  doing  is  trying  to  persuade  my 
sister  to  coolt  my  dinner,  and  sweep  my 
house,  and  help  me  to  take  care  of  my 
'gold-heads,'  who  are  not  always  so  sleepy 
as  I  could  desire.  If  my  sister  declines  to 
do  this  at  a  wage  equal  to  her  factory 
'earnings,  and  with  board  and  lodging  in- 
cluded, she  is  well  within  her  rights,  and  1 
have  no  business,  as  is  sometimes  my  habit, 
weakly  to  complain  of  lier  decision.  If  I 
jmade  my  household  arrangements  accept- 
able to  her,  she  would  come.  As  this  is 
difficult  or  distasteful  to  me,  she  goes  to  a 
factory  instead.  The  right  of  every  man 
and  woman  to  do  the  work  he  or  she 
chooses  to  do,  and  can  do,  at  what  wages 
and  under  what  conditions  he  or  she  can 
command,  is  the  fruit  of  centuries  of  strug- 
gle. It  is  now  so  well  established  that  only 
the  trade  unions  venture  to  deny  it." 

Again  and  again  Miss  Repplier  assails  some 
of   our   most   fondly   cherished    conventions. 

I  Our  young  men  are  less  hardy  than  their 
fathers,  she  believes,  because  of  the  femi- 
nization thrust  upon  them  by  a  dangerous 
economy  that  has  thrust  male  teachei's 
from  our  public  schools;  and  she  also  has 
the  courage  to  comment  upon  the  folly  of 

!  our  listenmg  to  the  opinions  of  Helen 
Keller  when  it  is  an  undenialble  fact  that 
while  the  heavy  disabilities  she  has  over- 
come lend  interest  to  her  person,  it  is  well 
known  that  "her  ideas  upon  social  problems 
give     evidence     of     having    been    adopted 

!  wholesale  and  of  having  never  filtered 
through  any  reasoning  process  of  her 
own."      And    she    is    not    averse    to    calling 

'attention  more  than   once  to  our  American 


complacency.  ''Americans  returning-  from 
war-stricken  Europe  in  the  autumn  of 
1914,"  she  says,  "spoke  unctuously  of  their 
country  as  'God's  own  land,'  by  which  tiiey 
meant  a  land  where  their  luggage  was 
unmolested.  But  it  is  possible  that  nations 
fighting  with  their  backs  to  the  wall  for 
all  they  hold  sacred  and  dear  are  as  justi- 
fied in  the  sight  of  G-od  as  a  nation  smugly 
content  with  its  own  safety,  living  its 
round  of  pleasures,  giving  freely  of  its 
superfluity,  and  growing  rich  with  the  vast 
increase  of  its  industries  and  trade." 

Each  of  Miss  Repplier's  essays  is  an  ex- 
pansive- commentary  upon  the  follies  of 
nations  as  well  as  of  individuals.  She  lets 
light  into  more  than  one  dark  corner,  she 
explodes  more  than  one  national  humbug, 
she  makes  it  clear  that  the  game  of  fol- 
low my  leader,  if  the  leader  be  the  mob, 
or  even  the  majority,  is  dangerous.  In 
"Tha  Modest  Immigrant,"  as  In  other 
essays,  she  turns  many  a  lie  into  the 
truth.  "Signor  Ferrero,  an  acute  and 
friendly  critic,"  she  says,  "pronounces 
Americans  to  be  the  mystics  of  the  modem 
world,  becausei  they  sacrifice  their  welfare! 
to  a  sentiment;  because  they  believe  in 
the  miracle  of  the  melting-pot  which,  like 
Medea's  magic  cauldron,  will  turn  the  old 
and  decrepit  races  of  Europe  into  a  young 
and  vigorous  people,  new-born  in  soul  and 
body.  No  other  nation  cherishes  this  illu- 
sion. An  Englishman  knows  that  a  Rus- 
sian Jew  cannot  in  five  years,  or  in 
twenty-five  years,  become  English,  that 
his  standards  and  ideals  are  not  converti- 
ble into  English  standards  and  ideals.  A 
Frenchman  does  not  see  in  a  Bulgarian 
or  a  Czech  the  making  of  another  French- 
man. Our  immigrants  imay  be  as  good  as 
we  are.  Sometimes  we  are  told  they  are 
better,  that  we  might  learn  a  lesson  from 
the  least  promising  among  them.  But  no  one 
can  deny  that  they  are  different;  in  many 
cases  radically  and  permanently  different. 
And  to  make  a  sow's  ear  out  of  a  silk 
purse  is  just  as  difficult  as  the  reverse 
operation."  And  after  citing  numerous 
instances  of  the  attempt  of  our  alien  popu- 
lation to  dominate  us,  Miss  Repplier  adds: 
"All  this  is  very  lively  and  interesting, 
but  where  does  the  American  come  iii?" 

It  is  dearly  evident  from  all  this  that 
there  is  little  of  the  radical  about  Miss 
Repplier,  that  she  has  nothing  of  the  pro- 
gressive spirit  in  her  mental  makeup,  and 
that  she  is  certain  that  the  ways  of  our 
forefathers  are  at  least  as  good  as  many 
of  the  modern  levelling  systems  under 
which  we  are  compelled  to  live.  She  has 
a .  sound  idea,  shared  by  many  others  if 
they  only  had  the  courage  to  speak,  that 
man  is   divided   into   more   than   one   class, 


'and  that  the  relation  of  the  superior  to  the 
inferior  is  as  exact  in  sociology  as  it  Is  m 
mathematics. 


Covnter-Currents.     By  Agnes  Repplier.     Boston 
and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 


j  HelenT^Jier  spent  several  days  at  the 
Geo1^'(Si!^*PS9*tece  "  Hotel  at  the  same 
itime  the  stars  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Companj'  were  there.  She  expressed  the 
desire  to  "hear"  the  errea.t  Caruso,  and 
he  generously  sang  for  her  the  song  of 
the  billed  Samson  from  "Samson  and 
Delilah."  with  which  he  delighted  also 
six  thousand  people  that  same  night. 
Miss  Helen  placed  her  fingers  on  the 
tenor's  lips  and  throat,  and  "felt'"  nia 
voice,  which  she  declared  was  one  ot 
the  great  experiences  of  her  life. 


t>a>l.e.>vv, ,    YX .    J.,    S-t><^>a^ipg^a.wv. 


3  of  the  newspapers  are  publishing 
founts  of  how  HelgiB^..J^Uer  "heard 
faruso  sing"  by  pladfng  her  fingers  on 
lips.  '  Nearly  everyone  knows  of  many 
wonderful  and  seemingly  impossible  ac- 
complishments of  this  blind  and  dumb 
girl  but  how  many  know  that  she  is  an 
excellent  dancer?  A  few  months  ago  we 
saw  her  dancing  and  she  was  one  of  the 
best  dancers  on  the  floor.  Considering 
that  she  could  not  hear  a  sound  it  seem- 
ed almost  impossible  for  her  to  keep  the 
perfect  time  she  did.  Her  partner  tap- 
ped the  time  to  her  but  none  would  know 
'the  secret  of  her  perfect  dancing  unless 
itold. 


Se.&x't-t  l^>   VA/a^sKiwt;^t"ovu,  tTuvvxes 
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HOW  HELEN  KELLER,  FAMOUS  BLIND 

mmm,  "heard"  sig.  caruso  sing 
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GREAT  TENOR  RENDERING  "LAMENT  OF  SAMSON." 

Helen  Keller,  the  world's  moat  famous  blind  and  deaf  woman,  placed 
her  fln>?ers  on  the  Dps  and  throat  of  Enrico  Caruso  and  "heard'  him  sing 
tlif.  "Lamctnt  of  Samson"  from  Saint-Saens'  opera,  *  "Samson  and  Delilah.' 
Through  the  medium  of  her  marvelouslv  sensitive  fingers  the  matchless 
voiCQot  the  great  tenor  was  transmitted  to  her  soul  as  she  sat  and  listened. 
Her  Upa  apart,  her  sightless  eyes  wet  with  tears,  she  whispered  over  anc 
over  again:  "\^  onderful,  wonderful."  "Though  I  cannot  see  vour  face,  I  c^ 
reel  the  pathos  of  your  song,"  ,said  Miss  .Keller.  And  Caruso  replied 
h  s  lips  against  her  hands:  "In  your  fingers  I  can  feel  your  sou 
blue   eyes   your  sou!    is  shining" 


YlevAJ    M  o-rV^,  YV .  M.^  JoT^*-^^"*^^^' 
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Miss  Keller  Hears  "With  Her 
Fingers" 

The  Thing  May  Not  Be  Impossibic. 

Copyright,    1916,    Star   Company. 


Helen  Keller  was  born  deaf,  dumb  and  blind. 

^is  means  that  her  brain  or  spirit,  or  soul,  or  consciousness, 
whatever  you  choose  to  call  it,  was  born  locked  up  in  a  black 
j  prison. 

' '  Her  condition  at  birth  was  what  your  condition  would  be  if 
you  were  inside  of  a  solid  block  of  concrete.  Nothing  could  reach 
you  from  the  outside  world  except  the  hammering  on  the  rock 
around  you. 

When  Helen  Keller  was  bom  nothing  could  reach  her  mind 
but  the  sensation  of  touch  on  her  body,  her  hands,  her  face,  her 
lips. 


The  human  soul  lives  in  a  body  from  which  it  gets  information. 

Through  the  eyes  we  SEE  what  happens.  Through  the  ears 
we  HEAR.  With  the  voice  we  TELL,  and  others  tell  us  what  has 
happened. 

Helen  Keller  could  not  see,  hear  or  speak.  Knowledge  could 
reach  her,  if  at  all,  only  by  a  touch  upon  her  skin. 

Yet,  thanks  to  the  endless  patience  of  teachers,  thanks  espe- 
cially to  the  genius  and  resource  of  the  human  brain,  Helen  Keller 
I  now  knows  everything  that  the  average  well  educated  human  be- 
ing knows,  and  a  great  deal  more. 

She  knows  the  history  of  the  world,  she  knows  more  than  one 
I  language. 

As  you  speak  to  her,  she  puts  her  fingers  on  your  lips,  and,  i 


although  she  does  not  hear  the  sound,  the  nerves  in  her  finger  tips 
tell  her  exactly  what  you  are  saying. 

To  realize  how  marvelous  this  is,  ask  somebody  to  form  words 
with  the  lips  without  making  a  sound.  Although  you  possess  your 
eyesight,  and  see  the  lips  move,  you  have  no  idea  what  is  said. 

But  Helen  Keller,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  has  learned  through 
the  tips  of  her  fingers  all  the  knowledge  that  the  world  has  to  give. 
She  is  better  educated  than  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  other  college 
graduates. 

And  most  marvelous  of  all,  she  has  actually  learned  TO 
SPEAK. 

You  know  that  people  are  dumb,  not  because  they  lack  the 
speaking  power,  but  because  they  are  DEAF.  Being  deaf  they 
cannot  hear  voices  of  others.  They  cannot  learn  speech,  never 
hearing  the  sounds  that  are  to  be  uttered. 

A  child  learns  to  speak  by  listening  as  words  are  repeated 
over  and  over,  and  gradually  learning  how  to  repeat  those  words. 

Helen  Keller  learned  to  speak  by  putting  her  finger  tips  on 
the  throat  of  a  person  speaking,  by  studjdng  the  movement  of  the 
muscles,  the  vocal  cords,  learning  how  the  tongue  is  placed  against 
the  teeth  to  produce  certain  sounds,  that  the  mouth  must  be 
opened  to  produce  the  sound  "0,"  that  the  lips  must  be  closed  to 
produce  the  sound  "B".  ,She  has  never  HEARD  sound,  she 
must  imagine  it. 

Yet  she  speaks. 

Think  what  marvelous  patience  that  girl  and  her  teachers  must 
have  had  to  enable  her  to  master  not  only  the  English  language, 
but  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  as  well. 


Tell  the  story  of  this  wonderful  girl  to  children  who  complain 
that  ttNlr  lessons  are  hard.  Explain  to  them  that  education  is 
given  to  human  beings  through  three  doors  that  open  into  the 
mind.  There  is  the  door  of  the  ear,  or  HEARING ;  the  door  of  the 
eye,  or  SEEING;  and  the  door  of  the  mouth,  which  is  SPEECH. 


We  see  knowledge,  we  hear  knowledge,  our  teachers  SPEAK 
knowledge. 

In  the  case  of  Helen  Keller  all  of  these  three  doors  to  the 
mind  were  closed — she  could  not  hear  or  see,  she  could  not  specik 
and  could  not  hear  the  speech  of  others. 
"    Yet  she  got  an  education. 

Shame  on  the  young  man  who  complains  of  his  "lack  of  op- 
portunity." For  the  doors  to  his  mind  are  all  open  and  the  knowl- 
edge is  waiting  if  he  will  allow  it  to  enter. 


The  other  day  Helen  Keller  "listened"  to  the  singing  of  Ca- 
ruso, the  great  tenor.     As  he  sang,  she  stood  with  her  fingers' 
upon  his  lips,  and  said  quite  sincerely,  "Although  I  cannot  see 
your  face  or  hear  your  voice,  yet  in  my  finger  tips  I  feel  the  pathos 
of  your  song." 

No  wonder  the  sympathetic  Italian  wept,  looking  into  the  sight- 
less eyes  of  that  courageous  young  woman,  listening  to  her  voice 
of  tones  strange  and  unearthly — sh6  has  no  idea  what  sound  is 
like,  and  cannot  speak  as  others  do,  although  she  forms  the  words. 

Only  those  who  mistake  their  ignorance  for  cunning  will  deny 
Miss  Keller's  statement  that  with  her  finger  tips  she  can  feel  the 
emotions  of  a  fellow-being. 

Moving  pictures  have  taught  us  how  much  can  be  expressed 
without  sound.  Caruso  seems  to  us  ALL  voice,  when  he  tells  us 
that  he  is  Pagliaccio,  and  proceeds  to  commit  a  murder. 

But,  if  he  were  photographed  singing  that  song,  merely  look- 
ing at  his  photograph  would  tell  everybody  that  a  crime  was 
about  to  be  committed.   We  SEE  emotion.   Helen  Keller  FEELS  it. 
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Helen  Keller  to  Lecture. 

^  "iilSn.  KfllV— "■"""'^"-"^  lecturer,  will 
tallf  on  "TTappiness"  Monday  afternoon, 
May  15,  at  the.  Broad  Street  Theatre.  Pre- 
Icedinp  the  lecture  Mrs.  Anne  S.  Macv 
Iwill  tell  the  life  story  of  thl.s  gifted 
woman  who  hecame  blind  and  deaf  at  the 
jagre  of  nineteen  months  and  remained  in 
intellectual  darkne.s.s  until  her  .'seventh 
[year,  since  which  time  f^/lie  has  written  a 
inumber  of  book.s  and  devoted  a  large  part 


of  her\lif e ^^g^he  blind  and  deaf.  The 
proceeds  "^f*xhe  lecture  will  be  devoted' 
to  the  building-  fund  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  3827  Powel- 
ton  avenue,  where  tickets  are  now  on  sale. 
Tickets  will  be  on  sale  at  the  University 
Extension  box  office.  Juniper  street  en 
trance  to  the  Witherspoon  Building,  fro 
May  U  to  15. 
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Helen  KeUsxJ^m 
^""^Be'Weard  in  this     I 
City  on  May  I5th\ 


To  Appear  Here  Under  Auspices 

of  Business  Women's  Club, 

Of  Y.  W.  C.  A. 


A^'heu  it  was  announced  a  lew  days 
ago  that  Aliss  Helen  Keller  wouM  not 
come  to  Roanoke  under  the  fiusyice.s 
of  the  Southern  industria]  Insitiiutc 
of  Charlotte,  X.  C,  nf  whi(?h  th^?  :iie%. 
J.  A.  Baldwin  is  president,  tiiere  ^^■a.'5 
g(:-neral  regret,  for  many  pe  ipl-  l.ere 
in  Roanoke  had  expressed  1  hemsehe.s 
as\  beini:'  unyinu??  to  f-e?  niii]  li.s't-v.  t.,;) 
the  mo.^l  remaj'kable  vomav;  m  the 
country,  and  her  iio  le.-s.s  renowned 
teacher.  .Vl rs.  Macy.  The  truth  is,  the 
Re\ .  .J.  A.  Baldwin  was  afraid  of  the 
large  expense  incident  to  her  aijpei...r- 
ance  here  in  Roanoke,  and  Qg-uring- 
thiat  there  was  a  possibilitj-  of  a  loss 
in  the  vtnture.  he  secured  a  cancella- 
tion of  the  engagement, 
sagement, 

lie  did  suggest,  however,  that  Miss 
KoUer  might  be  .secured  later  on,  but 
in  any  event  her  coming  should  b«? 
Uiider  the  auspices  of  some  lo:;il  .so- 
ciety. Acting  upon  this  suggestion 
the  Business  Women's  Club  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  immediately  got  in  touch 
with  Miss  Keller  and  secured  her  for 
the  same  date — Tuesday  evening.  May 
Iti.  In.stead  of  using  the  Academy  of 
Music,  they  obtained,  through  Dr. 
Foote,    the    use    of    Greene    Memorial 


jchurch,  the  auditorium  of  v\  hich  v.'ill 
seat  about  1,2  00  persons.  Tliey  have 
iannounced  that  one  straight  admission 
of  50   cents  would  be  charged. 

The  story  of  Helen  Keller  is  like  a 
miracle.  It  is  pathetic,  marvelous, 
|sublime.  She  was  but  eighteen 
imonths  old  when  the  Illness  smote  her 
;that  left  her  deaf  and  blind.  Graph- 
lically  she  describes  that  transition 
from  the  light  and  beauty  of  the  day, 
o  that  awful  silence  and  darkness  in 
which  she  dwells,  when  she  says: 
!"Gradually  1  got  used  to  that  dark- 
a:ess  that  surrounded  me  and  forgot 
^thctt  it  liad  ever  been  different,  until 
(she  came — my  teacher — who  v.as  t'^ 
set  nij-  spirit  free."    * 

Mrs.  Macy  will  be  wj^  .-iliTS  Keller 
and  will   make  the  first  addres£_-^i<«"" 
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MISS  HELEN  KELLER 
r  OJf-^OIABFINESS" 

To  those  who  have  never  seen  her, 
a  rare  pleasure  is  in  store  when  Miss 
Helen  Keller  visits  Roanoke  on  May 
16.  The  subject  of  her  lecture  that 
will  be  given  at  the  Greene  Memorial, 
will  I')©  "Happiness,"  that  it  will  be 
unique,  inspiring.  charming,'  goes 
without  saying.  Mary  Twain,  speak- 
ing of  Miss  Keller,  said  of  her:  "The 
ttwu  mog^  remarkable  characters  of 
the  "ifflRetee.'  "h  (.ent'.iry  are  Napoleon 
and  Helen  ^>'ler."  Xo  doubt  the 
church  audito  iuni  will  ne  filled  tp 
overflowing  by  those  wishing  to  see 
this  remarkable  woman  of  whom  all 
ihave  heard. 


OF  PLACE 
KlISS  KELLEff 


2lie  plans  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  for 
/rae  lecture  to  be  given  here  by  Miss 
Helen  Keller  have  had  to  be  changed 
to  »Uiim"'eill(imr'  Instead  of  being 
delivered  at  Greene  Memorial 
church,  as  announced  originally, 
the  lecture  will  be  delivered  at  the 
First  Baptist  church.  Tickets  for 
the  entertainment  were  printed  with 
the  name  of  Greene  Memorial  on 
them  and  it  was  later  necessary  to 
mark  out  this  name  with  ink  and 
substitute  the  name  of  the  First 
Baptist  church. 

Permission  to  use  the  auditorium 
of  Greene  Memorial  was  given,  it  is 
said,  in  conflict  with  a  rule  that 
prohibits  the  use  of  the  auditoriunJ 
except  for  strictly  church  purposes.! 

When  the_  board  of  Greene  Me- 
morial found  that  such  a  rule  would  j 
prevent  them  from  permitting  Miss 
Keller  '^'-  lecture  in  The  auditorium, 
they  of  ired.  the  use  of  the  base- 
ment of  the  church  or  the  Sunday] 
schol  room,  but  it  was  thought  best; 
by  those  who  have  charge  of  ar- 
rangements for  the  lecture  to  make 
other  arrangements,  and  they  secur- 
ed permission  from  the  First  Baptist 
church  to  have  the  lecture  there.     ■ 

The  lecjture  will  be  next  Tuesday 
evening.  Miss  Keller  will  be  accom- 
panied by  her  teacher,  M'rs.  Macy, 
who  will  tell  of  her  work  with  Miss 
Keller  an-d  give  niany  interesting 
facts  concerning  their  experiences.:- 


Also  FEEL  and  HEAR  What  Time  It  Is. 

fopyriglil.    1916,    Star    Company. 
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Yen  read  recently  Helen  Keller's  statement  that  she  could; 
"feel"  the  emotion  "^ •"^■Y"****" "imiftitililif n,,,'""' ""^  ^^  Caruso  as  he  sang. 
She  is  absolutely  deaf,  could  not  hear  a  word.  But  she  stood  asi 
he  sang  with  her  finger  tips  on  the  muscles  of  his  throat  and  de- 
clared that  she  could  feel  with  her  fingers  what  his  voice  ex- 
pressed. That  seemed  doubtful  to  some,  but  not,  for  instance,  to 
ThomaA^JEdicon. 

The  other  day,  while  he  was  experimenting  with  a  phonograph 
which  Ray  Owen  had  arranged  for  use  in  a  moving  motor  car, 
Edison  sa:'d:  "Nothing  that  the  mind  can  really  imagine  is  im- 
possible. 

"You  could  not  imagine  talking  to  a  machine  and  having  it] 
repeat  every  word  you  said — before  the  phonograph  came.  ! 

"You  couid  not  imagine  what  we  are  seeing  cow,  an  auto-| 
mobile  capable  of  going  fifty  miles  an  hour,  carrjdng  a  machine 
at  which  a  man  can  sit  travelling  over  rough  roads  and  talking' 
his  business  letter  to  a  phonograph. 

"There  is  nothing  at  all  exaggerated  in  Helen  Keller's  state-; 
ment  that  she  FEELS  emotion  in  Caruso's  voice.  It  is  quite  evi-] 
dent  that  she  actually  FEELS  what  her  finger  tips  tell  her."  j 


1 


You  will  find  it  interesting  to  study  the  various  paths  through 
which  information  can  get  into  the  brain. 

For  instance,  you  yourself,  can  SEE  the  time,  HEAR  the  time, 
FEEL  the  time. 


An  irxdi^ndual  carries  about  with  him  a  repeating  watch  that' 
rings  once  for  each  hour,  and  then  once  for  each  period  of  five 
minutes  beyond  the  hour. 

The  watch  at  tv/enty  minutes  past  sis  rings  six  times  loudly, 
then  four  times  softly.. 

Ordinarily  in  the  day  time  the  owner  of  the  watch  LOOKS 
at  the  hands  and  knows  the  time.  , 

When  he  wakes  up  at  night  he  puts  his  hand  under  his  pil- 1 
low,  rings  the  bell,  and  HEARS  the  time  by  the  ringing.    In  the  | 
railroad  train,  or  in  an  automobile,  at  night,  when  the  other  noise ! 
makes  the  watch  sound  indistinct,  the  owner  of  the  watch  holds  it 
in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  rings  it,  and  FEELS  the  time,  by  the  bell 
hammering  in  his  hand. 

The  ringing  of  the  bell  is  distinctly  FELT,  like  the  beating  of 
the  heart  of  some  small  animal. 


wm  If  an  ordinary  man  can  SEE,  HEAR  and  FEEL  the  time  of 
day,  Helen  Keller  may  well  FEEL  the  sentiment,  the  emotions,  of 
another  creature. 

But,  in  the  life  of  Helen  Keller,  far  above  everything  else  of 
importance,  is  the  lesson  that  she  teaches  in  perseverance,  in  courage. 

She  Vk^as  born  in  a  black  prison,  deaf,  dumb,  blind.  She  has 
broken  through  the  walls  of  darkness,  of  silence ;  she  is  a  teacher  of 
the  world,  an  example  tbat  should' last  through  centuries. 

For  her,  indeed,  there  was  no  such  word  as  IMPOSSIBLE. 
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The  Business  Women's  dlub  of.  the| 
y.  W.  C.  A.,  who  are  bringing  Helen. 
Keller    here    next     Tuesday      evening,; 


Mlay  16,  to  lecture  in  the  main  audi- 
torium of  the  First  Baptist  church,  are 
undertaking  the  duty  of  giving-  Roa- 
nokers  an  opportunity  long  sought,  of 
hearing  th©  most  wonderful  woinan,  in 
[Some    respects,    known    to    history. 

That  their  efforts  will  meet  with 
hearty  support  they  have  every  rea- 
son to  hope  and  expect. 

Miss  Keller,  in  her  capacity  to  over 
come  physical  defects,  has  proved  n. 
wonder  to  modern  medical  science, 
'and  that  her  wonderful  achievements 
have  been  devoted  largely  to  altruistic 
ends,  makes  her  career  all  the  more 
interesting. 

Mrs.  Anne  Macy,  who.  as  Miss  Sui-. 
livan,  was  more  responsible  than  any 
other  agencj'  for  Miss  Keller's  success, 
accompanies  her  life-long  pupil  and 
will  be  heard  in  a  prelude  to  Miss 
Keller's  lecture  on  "Ha.ppiness." 

Tickets  for  the  lecture  are  on  sale 
at  Barnett  Schenk's  and  the  business 
office  of  The  Roanoke  Times.  A  uni* 
form  .admission  fee  of  50  cents  has 
been  fixed. 

Any  profit  derived  from  the  lecture 
will  ho  devoted. to  T.  W.  C.  A,  work. 


The  Ohio  Chronicle 
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The  Wonderful  Helen. 

j  If  you  were  blind  and  deaf,  and  for 
twenty  years  had  been  unable  to  speak, 
(!ould  you  be  really  and  radiantly 
happy  ? 

'■'Helen  Kellar  vibrates  with  happi- 
ness; her  tensile  fingers  project  it  thru 
the  atmcsphere;  it  emanates  from  every 
mtiscle  and  cell  of  her  firm  young 
body.  One  need  not  pity  Helen  Kel- 
ler;' rather  might  she  pity  any  number 
of  the  rest  of  us  who,  having  eyes,  see 
not;  who  having  ears,  hear  not;  who, 
,  having  tongues,  speak  only  the  lan- 
guage of  trivialit}'. 

I     The  animation  of  this  wonderful  girl 

!  ife' electric.     Her  organism  is  sensitive, 

delicately    attuned    to    harmony    with 

vibrations  imperceptible  to  the  average 


individual.  Her  brain  is  strong,  cul- 
tured, alert,  acute,  omnivorous,  so  to 
speak.  One  can  glimpse  the  reason  for 
her  evident  happiness  when  she  enum- 
erates her  greatest  pleasures:  to  read,  to 
think,  to  speak. 

Living  in  a  rayless,  soundless  world, 
she  has  yet  peopled  it  with  ideals;  she 
has  not  seen  or  heard  anything  of  vice 
a,nd  sin  as  we  commonly  understand 
them.  With  a  clean,  thinking  brain 
and  health  she  enjoys  the  inestimable 
happiness  which  conies  only  to  fhe 
wholly  innocent. 

'  •  In  -her  darkness  she  has  succeeded  in 
finding  God  and  the  stars.  She  has  not 
blamed  the  Greater  for  permitting  her 
affliction.  On  the  contrary,  with  a 
beautiful  faith  she  thanks  Him  for 
thie'  higher  light  which  abides  in 
her^  soul.  She  is  grateful  for  the 
visions  which  are  her  own  in  her  world 
of  physical  gloom,  a  world  which  seems 
to  us  so  terrible.  She  is  glad  because 
of  the  voices  which  come  to  her,  the 
kind  of  voices  that  came  to  Joan  the 
Maid  in  the  garden  at  Dom  Remy.  She 
is  happy  because  the  golden  floods  of 
thought  encompass  her.  She  rejoices  in 
thoughts  which  encompass  her.  She  re- 
joices in  the  knowledge  that  work  is  the 
sovereign  balm  for  most  human  ills. 
But  she  rejoices  most  of  all  because  of 
loVe;.''  LoVe  has  shielded  and  guided 
aind  glorified  the  life  of  Helen  Keller. 
How  dear  to  her  tender  soul  must  be 
that  noble  kindred  soul  which  has  com- 
panied  with  her  from  infancy  to  the 
flower  time  of  her  maidenhood ! 

To  listen  to  the  sweet  philosophy  of 
this  vivacious  girl  is  an  inspiration. 
In  the  ripplings  of  her  exquisite  humor 
one  forgets  that  she  is  "afflicted."  Her 
perfect  mind  reflects  instantly  the  im- 
pressions which  reach  it.  She  knows  that 
she  is  pleasing  her  hearers  and  she 
quivers  with  that  conscious  knowledge 


as  the  sensitive  plant  quivers  in  re- 
sponse to  physical  impressions. 
I  She  is  indeed  the  wonderful  Helen. 
;  The  halo  of  innocence  rests  above  her 
bright  young  head.  Her  personality 
lis  surcharged  with  intellectual  force; 
and  yet  she  is  a  sweet,  modest,  loving, 
hopeful  girl,  who  is  physcially  blind 
and  physcially  deaf.  But  with  thevision 
of  the  soul  we  may  well  believe  that  she 
is '  able  to  see  the  ineffable  things  which 
to  us  must  remain  unseen,  and  hear  en- 
trancing harmonies  too  refined  for  the 
ear  of  less  blessed  mortals. — Dayton, 
Ohio,  Herald,  Feb.  19. 
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Why  Ear  Specialists 
and  Scientists 
Feel  Sure  the 
Famous  Deaf  and 

Blind  Girl  Could 

Have  Received 

No  Real  Perception 

of  Music 
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IT  TELEN  KELLER  is  the  world's 
'  r~|  '  most  famous  deaf  and  blind 
*  *  woman.  Enrico  Caruso  is 
jthe  world's  most  famous  tsnor 
I  singer. 

I  When  the  newspapers  the  other 
'  day  reported  that  Helen  Keller  had 
put  her  fingers  to  the  lips  and 
throat  of  the  great  Caruso  during 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company's 
recent  engagement  in  Atlanta,  and 
had  heard  him  sing  the  "Lament  of 
Samson,"  from  the  opera.  "Samson 
and  Delilah" — the  New  York  ear 
specialists  shook  their  heads. 

Through  the  medium  of  her  mar- 
velous fingers  the  matchless  voice 
of  the  great  tenor  was  said  to  have 
been  transmitted  to  her  soul — this, 
the  experts  say,  is  impossible. 

With  her  sightless  eyes,  wet  with 
tears,  she  listened  and  declared  she 
heard  the  melody,  and  whispered 
over  and  over  again,  "Wonderful! 
Wonderful!"  But  the  scientists 
assert  with  positiveness  that  this  , 
was  a  delusion. 

When  Miss  Keller,  overpowered 
with  emotion,  almost  collapsed  at 
the  effect  of  the  great  tenor's 
voice — this,  the  specialists  declare, 

I  was  simply  the  result  of  over- 
wrought emotion,  and  not  caused 
by  any  melody  which  entered  the 
brain  of  the  deaf  girl. 

Exactly  what  Helen  Keller  imag- 
ined she  heard  through  her  finger 
tips  cannot  be  very  definitely  ex- 
plained by  the  New  York  special- 
ists. But  in  a  general  way  it  may 
t)e  said  that  the  vibrations  ol:  th6 
lips  and  throat  on  the  supersensi- 
tive  nerves  of   the   blind    woman's 

I  fingers  produced  emotional  images, 
but    not    any    true    conception    of 
sound,    no    conception    of    melody,  / 
tone  or  pitch  of  Caruso's  voice. 

I  The  connection  between  the  vi- 
brating   lips    and     throat     of     the 

I  singer,  it  was  pointed  out.  and  the 

I  deaf  mute's  aural  meclianism  was 
entirely  too  remote.  These  vibra- 
tions which  Miss  Keller  felt  with 
her   fingers   had    to    travel    up    her 
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A  oross-scctsort  <»f 
the  haiuan  enr,  the, 
iljrinc!i»al  souMd- 
reKisterint;'  nueeh- 
siniwiii,  A-The  three 
little  bones  ( ham- 
mer, anvil  and  stir- 
rup >  which  are  set 
"»'ibrating'  by  sound 
waves  and  beat  up- 
on (B>  the  drum. 
C — The  cochlea  and 
semi-circular  canals 
forming-  the  inter- 
nal ear.  Here  the 
(iound  vibrations  are 
passed  on  to  (D)  the 
auditory  nerve,  and 
are  conducted  by  it 
to  the  auditory  cen- 
tres of  the  brain,  be- 
coming there  what 
we  call  hearing'.  For 
the  x'urpose  of  sim- 
plicity and  ease 
of  understanding, 
many  of  the  minor 
points  of  the  ear's 
mechanism  have 
been  omitted  from 
the    diagram. 

Sound     may      also 
agitate  the  mechan- 

iMm  of  the  ear 
through     the     bones 

of  the  head — as 
when  you  hold  a 
tuning  fork  between 
the  teeth. 


How  the  Bones  of  the  Skull  Completely 
Enclose  the  Aural  Cavity. 


I  Diagram  Showing  How  the  Vibrating  Bon-es  of 
Caruso's  Head  Might  Transmit  the  Sound  Vibra- 
tions Along  Miss  Keller's  Jaw  Through  the  Close 

!  Mastoid  Connection  Direct  to  Her  Aural  Cavity. 
By  This  Means  the  Vibrations  of  His  Voice  Might, 
Theoretically,  Have  Reached  the  Hearing  Centre 
of  Her  Brain. 


collarbone  and  its  connecting  car- 
tilages and,  encountering  soft  tis- 
sues on  its  travels,  passed  on  to 
the  bony  structure  surrounding  the 
ear  cavity  of  the  skull. 

A    Scientific    Analysis 
of   the  Facts. 

No  such  vibrations  passing  along 
such  a  route  could  survive  to  reach 
the  skull  as  sound  or  music  waves. 
They  would  be  absorbed  by  the 
cartilages  and  softer  tissues. 

If  you  put  your  finger  on  the  vi- 
brating hood  of  an  automobile  your 
brain  will  record  through  your  fin- 
ger tips  and  connecting  nerves  the 
vibrations.  But  your  brain  will 
gather  no  impression  as  to  the 
noise  made  by  the  engine.  Helen 
Keller,  therefore,  no  matter  how 
highly  organized  were  the  finger 
nerves,  could  not  hear  Caruso's 
song  in  any  such  way.  Nobody, 
whether  with  ears  or  without  ears, 
"  can  hear  sound  in  this  way. 

A  much  more  efficient  test,  it 
was  explained,  might  have  been 
made  in  a  different  way.  Every- 
body understands  that  a  vibrating 
tuning  fork  which  makes  no  audi- 
ble noise  can  be  heard  if  it  is 
placed  between  the  teeth.  This  is 
caused  by  the  direct  vibrations 
which  travel  along  the  bones  of 
the  skull  to  the  ear  cavity  and 
agitate  the  delicate  mechanism  of 
the  ear. 

If  Caruso  had  pressed  the  centre 
of  his  forehead,  at  the  point  where 
it  joins  the  bridge  of  the  nose  and 
contains  the  resonating  chambers 
of  his  vocal  apparatus,  against 
Helen  Keller's  jaw,  there  would 
have  been  a  direct  circuit  for  the 
course  of  the  vibrations. 

In  this  way  the  vibrating  bones 
of  Caruso's  head  might  transmit 
the  sound  vibrations  along  Miss 
Keller's  jaw  through  the  close  mas- 
toid connection  direct  to  her  aural 
cavity.  By  this  means  the  vibra- 
tions of  his  voice  might,  theoreti- 
cally, have  reached  the  hearing 
centre  of  the  brain.  Possibly,  then, 
she  might  have  actually  heard 
(_CarusG's  voice. 


But  this  is  not  what  was  done. 
Not  understanding  the  principles 
of  physics  and  physiology  which 
apply,  the  effort  was  made  to  carry 
the  vibrations  of  Caruso's  voice 
through  the  soft  tissues  of  Miss 
Keller's  fingers  and  arm. 

It  is  also  pointed  out  that   vibra- 
tions  varying  in  volume  and  inten- 
sity ancT  recording  the  rhythm  of 
j  the  music  would  have  been  received, 
if  received  at  all,  by  the  brain.   But 
[never   having   had    any   experience 
I  in    sound,   how   could    these   vibra- 
ftions  have  conveyed  to  Helen  Kel- 
ler's mind  the  sounds  of  the  vafia- 
tions   of  pitch   which   are   esriential 
^  to   melody?     How    could    anything 
under     these     circumstances     have, 
reached    the    deaf    woman's    brain 
which   would  truly   warrant  her   in 
being  moved  to  tears  and  whisper- 
ing "Wonderful!    Wonderful!"   This 
is  explained  as  evidently  the  result 
of  the  nervous,  hysterical  condition 
under  which  Miss  Keller  was  at  the 
time. 

Psychologists,  commenting  on 
the  episode,  pointed  out  that  the 
overpowering  effect  of  suggestion 
has  probably  to  be  considered. 

"Though  I  cannot  see  your  face, 
I  can  feel  the  pathos  of  your  song." 
said  Miss  Keller. 

And  Caruso  said,  with  his  lips 
against  her  fingers,  "In  your  fingers 
I  can  feel  your  soul,  in  your  blind 
eyes,  your  soul  is  shining." 

If  Miss  Keller  believed   that  she 
heard  the  "pathos"  of  Caruso's  song 
^\ith  her  finger  tips,  the  psycholo- 
gists assert  that  this  delusion  was 
the    result    of    strong    suggestion. 
Miss   Keller   knew   beforehand    ex- 
,  actly   what   was   going   to   happen. 
All      the      details 
had   been   arrang- 
ed..    The       song 
picked  out. for  the 
occasion    was    pe- 
culiarly   appropri- 
ate —  the  lament 
of  the  blind  Sam- 
son    after     his 


eyes 

had 

■T3'  e  e  n 

go  u 

ge  d 

out. 

All 

this 

was 

known     to 

Miss 

Keller,    and    it ! 

worked  powerfully 

upon     her     mind. 

She    thought    she 

felt    through    her 

finger     tips     the 

"pathos"  of  Caru- 
so's  pulsating 

cords. 

It  was  in  Caru- 
"so's      apartments, 

in    an    A  1 1  a  n  t  a  j 

hotel,     with     Pas- 1 

quale   Amato,   the 

eminent  baritone; 

Enrico  Scognamil- 

lo,  the  'cellist,  and 

several    other    in-  j 

terested      friends  [ 

this       interesting  i 

private    recital  I 

took    place.      Sal-  j 

V  a  t.  o  r  6   Fticcito, 

Caruso's    own   ac- 
companist      took 

his    place    at    the 

piano. , 

Mis     '  Keller 

placed  her  thumb 

lightly   against  i 

Caruso's      larynx, 

her     first     finger 

touched    his    lips, 

her     second     his 

nose.     The     tenor 

jDegan    the    great 

aria      from      the' 

third  act  of  "Sam- 
son  and  Delilah,"  j 

the     prayer     and  | 

lament     of      the| 
blinded     Samson,  \ 

chained     to     the 

mill:  .         !  I 

"O  Lord!   have  pity  on  my  feeble- 1 

ness, 
And   comfort   me   in    this   my   dire  j 
distress."  i 

As  he  sang  the  tears  coursed 
down  his  clieeks  and  wet  the  slen- 
der fingers  of  the  blind  girl.  Her 
lips  were  trembling,  loo.  but  her 
face  was  aglow  with  ecstacy. 
■     The   aria   was    finished.      Caruso 


bent  low  and  kissed  the  fingers 
which  had  tried  to  act  as  ears  to 
Helen  Keller. 

In  a  voice  broken  with  emotion, 
lie  said  in  Italian; 

"In  your  fingers  I  can  feel  your 
soul.  In  your  blind  eyes  your  soul 
is  shining." 

Then  he  abruptly  turned  and 
went  into  his  private  chamber.  He 
did  not  emerge  for  an  hour,  though 
a  group  of  friends  were  waiting  to 
take  him  motoring. 

"I  have  been  so  touched  but  sel- 
dom in  my  life,"  he  said,  that  after- 
noon. "Once  I  sang  to  the  pris- 
oners in  your  federal  penitentiary 
here.  It  was  the  Sob  Song  of  Pag- 
1  liacci.  But  this  was  unutterably 
j  touching."        . 

Miss    Keller,    leaving    the    room 
with  uncertain  steps,  swayed  when 
she   reached   the  corridor  and   fell 
into   the  arms  of  her  companions.*;. 
She  was  pale  and  trembling. 

"Oh,  wonderful,  wonderful!"  she 
repeated:  "At  last  I  know.    I  know! 
I  could  not  hear  the  voice,  I  could 
not    see    his    face,    but    I    felt    the 
pathos  of  the  song,  I  felt  the  soul 
of  Samson   in   every  vibrant  touch 
at  my  finger  tips." 
I     It  was  not  the  first  time  that  Miss 
Keller    has    thought    she    "heard" 
music.      She   believes    she   "heard" 
sound     for    the    first     time     while . 
standing     beside     Mme.     Saltzman 
Stevens,    member    of    the    Chicago 
Opera  Company,  who  sang  for  her 
in     the     same     manner     used     by 
Caruso.       Miss     Keller     says     she 
"heard"   the  great  aria  from   "Die 
Walkure,"    her    first    "glimpse"    of 
Kmusic. 

?'0h,  I  dearly  love  music.  You 
know  I  really  'feel'  music.  By  that 
T  mean  I  feel  the  rhythm  of  musical 
vibiolion  to  which  I  am  keenly 
spiisitivc,  and  to  me  it  is  a  sourc" 
of  great  pleasur^," 

she  said.  It  was 
with  a  longiu'^ 
note  in  her  voice 
that  she  added : 
"Do  you  know  _I 
wonder    how    the 


wonderful  noise  of 
the  instruments 
would  sound.  I 
am  told  that  it  is 
terrific,  and  at 
times  terrifying."' 
In  telling  of  her 
love  "Tor  ^he  mus- 
i  c  a  1  vibrations,. 
Miss  Keller  ex- 
plained that  she 
was  .unpleasantly' 
affected  by  dis- 
cordant notes. 

"Not  all  kinds  of 
music    that   I   feel 
are  pleasant  to  me,"  she  said.  "I  have  | 
experienced  vibrations  which,  while  \ 
not    discordant,     yet    affected     me 
strangely.      T    canncr.  express    my 
thoughts  or  ideas.  .  Yet  again  there 
is    certain    music    that    thrills    my 
very  being  to  its  depths.     That  is 
the  kind  of  music  I  would  like  very 
much  indeed  to  hear." 

'Miss  Keller  is^ perhaps,  the  most 
wonderful  woman  the  world  has 
ever  known.  Thirty-five  years  ago 
she  w'as  born  in  Tuscumbia,  Ala.  At ' 
the  time  of  her  birth  she  was  deaf, 
dumti  and  blind.  To-day  she  is  a 
graduate  of  Radcliffe  witti^  Har- 
vard University  seal  conferring 
upon  her  the  degree  of  B.  S.  She 
has  been  taught  the  English, . 
French  and  German  languages, 
which  she  can  read  and  write, 
fluently. 


Virginia  School   for   the   Deal  and   the 
!  Blind,  Staunton,  Va. 


Guilford  D.  Euritt,  Editor 
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Helen  Kelier  Visits  Staunton. 

Helen  Keller,  the  world-renowned  deaf- 
blind  young  woman,  lectured  in  Staunton 
on  last  Friday  night  to  an  audience  that 
filled  the  New  Theatre  to  the  doors. 
Many  who  were  not  thoughtful  enough  to 
engage  seats  in  advance  of  the  lecture 
had  to  be  turned  away.  Miss  Keller  was 
accompanied  by  her  teacher,  Mrs.  Macy, 
and  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  city 
Superintendent  Bowles  sent  them  an  in- 
vitation to  visit  the  School,  but  they  were 
too  tired  to  leave  the  hotel,  and  failed  to 
honor  us  with  a  call  at  any  time  during 
their  stay.  We  were  aware  that  these 
ladies  rarely  visit  Schools  for  the  Deaf 
during  their  travels  over  the  country, 
and  so  we  did  not  feel  that  we  had  been 
treated  with  unusual  discourtesy.  The 
deaf  and  the  blind  girls  had  sent  roses 
for  Miss  Keller's  room,  and  her  secretary 
returned  thanks  by  telephone. 

Mrs.  Macy,  who  has  been  Helen  Kel- 
ler's teacher  from  the  time  her  educa- 
tion began,  first  explained  to  the  audi- 
ence the  methods  she  used  in  arousing 
and  developing  the  mind  of  her  deaf- 
blind  pupil,  and   when   Miss   Kelle]-   ap- 


pea  red  on  the  stage  she  first  repeat- 
ed "The  Psahn  of  Life,"  and  then 
by  request  the  twenty-third  psahii  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  As  these  were  fa- 
miliar to  every  one  in  the  house,  it  was 
not  hard  to  follow  Miss  Keller,  and  the 
audience  thus  got  a  little  used  to  her 
voice  before  she  began  her  lecture  on 
"'Happiness."  This,  of  course,  was  new 
to  her  hearers,  and  while  many  of  her 
words  were  lost,  probably  the  greater 
part  of  the  lecture  was  fairly  well  under- 
stood. By  placing  her  hands  on  Mrs. 
Macy's  throat  and  lips  Miss  Keller  could 
understand  all  her  teacher  said.  Pei  sons 
in  the  audience  were  invited  to  ask  ques- 
tions, and  did  so,  but  only  through  Mrs. 
Macy.  Miss  Keller  answered  these  ques- 
tions intelligently,  but  engaged  in  no 
direct  conversation  with  any  one  besides 
her  teacher. 

Except  for  the  hour  they  w^ere  on 
the  stage,  the  ladies  secluded  them- 
selves in  their  hotel  apartments.  People 
of  the  city  wished  to  shovv^  them  court- 
esies but  they  denied  themselves  to 
all  visitors  and de'elinei  all  invita- 
tions. There  were  only  chairs  enough 
on  the  stage  for  the  immediate  party 
and  no  one  else  was  invited "  to  a 
seat  on  the  platform.  When  the  lecture 
was  over,  there  was  a  natural  desire  on 
the  part  of  many  persons  in  the  audience 
to  meet  the  ladies  and  express  their  ap- 
preciation and  pleasure,  but  they  in- 
stantly left  the  theatre  -by  the  rear  door 
and  were  whirled  away  to  their  hotel. 

Helen   Keller   is   a  wonderful  woman, 


and  no  one  is  disposed  to  minimize 
her  accomplishments.  The  tendency, 
however,  is  to  exaggerate  them.  The 
deaf-bhnd  woman  would  be  just  as  much 
of  a  wonder  and  still  more  attractive  if 
she  professed  no  knowledge  of,  or  inter- 
est in,  socialism,  woman  suffrage,  and 
other  political  topics  of  the  day.  The 
fact,  too,  that  her  talents  are  being  com- 
mercialized to  the  profit  of  others  as  well 
as  herself  dissipates  the  glamour  to  a 
sufficient  degree  to  reveal  the  dollar  in 
the  background. 

Helen  Keller  has  been  so  industriously 
and  so  widely  advertised  that  the  world 
has  got  the  idea  that  she  is  the  only  deaf 
and  blind  person  that  has  ever  been  edu- 
cated. Laura  Bridgman  was  the  first,  but 
her  education  was  more  limited;  Helen 
Keller  was  the  second,  but  a  number  of 
deaf-blind  children  are  now  under  in- 
struction in  different  schpols  in  the  coun- 
try. Without  looking  up  reports,  we  re- 
call such  pupils  in  the  Minnesota,  Ken- 
tucky, Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Texas,  and  Ar- 
kansas Schools,  and  we  are  sure  there 
are  others.  Vera  Gammon,  of  Minne- 
sota, promises  to  rival  Helen  Keller  if 
she  can  have  such  extended  opportunities 
as  the  latter  has  had.  and  Oma  Simpson, 
of  Kentucky,  who  is  now  twelve  years 
old,  has  made  brilliant  progress  thus  far. 
So,  without  meaning  to  detract  one  whit 
from  Helen  Keller's  well-won  reputa- 
tion, we  venture  to  remind  the  public 
that  there  are  others  following  closely 
in  her  footsteps. 
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,Blind  Woman  Cites  Europe 

as    Example    of    Evil 
I  Effects  of  War 


A  pacifist  of  the  extreme  type  is  Helen 
Keller.  She  has  little  faith  in  the  wisdom 
of  preparedness  or  of  protection  by  force. 
When  interviewed  last  night,  shortly  after 
her  arrival  in  this  city  from  the  South,  the 
blind  girl  expressed  decided  views  on  this 
matter  and  substantiated  her  statements 
with  humorous  citations  from  every-day 
life. 

According  to  Miss  Keller,  several  crowns 
will  be  for  sale  after  the  war.  She  also 
suggests  that  one  of  the  deposed  monarchs 
might  be  able  to  find  a  ready  customer  in 
"Teddy"  Roosevelt. 

Miss  Keller  says  that  the  South  and 
Middle  West  is  in  little  sympathy  with  the 
sentiment  of  preparedness.  "In  these  sec- 
tions," she  said,  "I  was  warmly  received 
and'  my  lectures  against  military  prepared- 
ness seemed  to  be  what  the  audiences 
wanted.  It  is  my  belief  that  if  tlie  people 
of  this  nation  devoted  as  much  time  to 
the  discussion  of  how  to  maintain  peace 
as  they  do  on  the  subject  of  war  and  pre- 
paredness a  great  deal  would  be  accom- 
plished. 

"We  should  look  upon  Europe  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  evil  effects  of  war.  See  how 
i  It  demoralizes  the  people  and  checks  ad- 
'  vancement.  This  nation  is  not  at  war  and 
is  prosperous ;  therefore,  why  foster  a 
movement  that  in  all  probability  will  lead  us 
ultimately  into  war?" 

Miss  Keller  spoke  of  the  problem  of  the 
blind  in  Kurope  as  a  result  of  the  war. 
"In  France  alone,"  she  said,  "the  blind 
I  population  has  been  increased  by  1000  since 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  What  Is  to  be 
done  with  these  poor  unfortunates?  How 
lare  they  to  be  cared  for?     This  is  the  prob- 


lem  with  which  every  warring  nation  will 
have   to   cope. 

"France  and  Germany  are  planning  to 
.establish  colonies  for  the  blind.  N&,turally, 
this  will  help  the  matter  somewhat  if  the 
colonists  receive  employment.  They  must 
be  instructed  along  some  lines,  because  idle- 
ness is  the  worst  penalty  that  can  be  im- 
posed on  human  beings." 

Miss  Keller  is  staying  at  the  Hotel  Rit- 
tenhouse.  This  afternoon  she  will  lecture  at 
the  Broad  Street  Theatre.  The  proceeds 
of  the  lecture  will  be  donated  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Women, 
39  th  and  Powelton  avenue. 
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^LEN  KELLER  A  PACIFIST  ] 

Bljiff- -Marvel    Even   Opposes   Police; 
Thinks  T.  R.  Will   Buy  Crown.        } 

"When  the  war  is  over  there  will  bej 
crowns  for  sale  and  don't  be  surprised| 
if  T.  R.  buys  one."  This  statement  was 
made  last  nisht  by  Helen  Keller,  the! 
girl  who  nvi;yi>a:jTi^^^,  ..tlie  handicaps  ofl 
4eafnpss,  matif-Bessand  blindness;  gradu- 
ated from  Hadcliffe  College  and  cappedj 
tj'<e  performance  by  mastering  three  lan- 
giiages.  Miss  Keller  arrived  in  the  city 
yesterday  and  is  stopping  at  the  Ritten- 
house  Hotel.  She  will  lecture  this  after- 
noon in  the  Broad  Street  Theatre  on 
"Happiness."  The  proceeds  of  the  lec- 
ture will  be  donated  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Women,  at 
Thu'tj'-ninth  street  and  Powelton  ave- 
nue. Miss  Keller  will  receive  no  com- 
pensation for  her  work.  . 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Macey,  who  educated  Miss 
Keller  and  has  been  her  constant  com- 
panion for  29  years,  accompanied  her  on 
the  trip  here.  Recently  she  made  a  tour 
of  the  South,  and  while  in  Atlanta 
"heard"  Caruso  sing.  Miss  Keller  de- 
clares she  en.ioyed  the  ,  work  of  the 
noted  tenor.  By  placing  her  fingers  over 
Caruso's  mouth  she  got  the  effect  of  his 
voice  by  air  vibrations  and  the  words 
from  the  movements  of  his  lips. 

Miss  Keller  is  a  pronounced  pacifist. 
•"Place  your  energy  in  the  promotion  of 
peace,"'  she  says,  "and  a  tremendous  ad- 
vance in  civilization  will  result."  She 
declares  that  the  nations  of  Europe  will 
be  e.xliatisted  at  the  end  of  the  war  and 
tlien  tlio  horror  of  it  all  will  be  plainly 
brouglit  home  to  the  people.  She  at- 
triliuted  the  prosperity  of  America  to 
tlie  fact  that  the  nation  is  at  peace  and 


[says   the  example   might   well    he    emn- 
-lated  by  other  Powers. 

Miss  Keller  carries  her  anti-prepared- 
ness propaganda  so  far  as  to  say  police- 
Imen  are  vmnecessary.  "I  don't  know  that 
policemen  do  much  good."  she  asserted. 
"In  fact,  they  do  a  great  deal  of  harm. 
Judge  Lindsay  says  so.  and  so  do  I. 
They're  never  around  when  wanted." 
:  Above  all,  however.  Miss  Keller  is 
intensely  interested  in  the  cause  of  blind 
ipeople.  "Blindness,"  she  says,  "was  a 
great  problem  in  Europe  before  the  war, 
but  now  it  is  increased  manyfold.  There 
are  thousands  in  France  alone  who  have 
lost  their  sight,  and  I  hate  to  contem- 
plate what  is  to  happen  them.'' 

Miss  Keller  leaves  late  this  afternoon 
for  Roanoke.  Va.,  where  she  will  lecture 
tomorrow.  Three  years  ago  Miss  Keller 
developed  the  power  of  speech  to  a  faint' 
degree.  Since  then,  under  the  patient  in-, 
struction  of  Mrs.  Mncey,  her  voice  hag' 
strengthened  and  .she  speak.s  with  re- 
markable distiuctness.  Her  sense  of 
touch  has  been  developed  to  a  high  de- 
gree and  she  experiences  no  difficulty  in 
reading   the  lips    with  her   fingers. 


r  K'L,La^cLe/tU..i^ wa^  ,    T%a^.,   I'Vfl.oo-rdL- 
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HELEN  KELLER  FOR  PEACE 


Talented  Bli 


M  Gives  an  Original 


alk  on    Happiness. 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  whose  success  in 
overcoming  the  obstacles  of  blindness 
and  deafness  has  made  the  world  mar- 
vel and  who  almo.st  miraculously  has 
learned  to  vocalize  her  thoughts,  yes- 
terday addfte^ed  a  large  audience  in 
,the  Broad  Sti^t  Theatre  on  the  theme 
W  "HappirieVs.'/The  address  was  giveu 
to  raise  mbdi^  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Industrial  I^fcie  for  Blind  Women,  at 
Thirty-ninth  street  and  Powelton  ave-. 
nue,  and  there  were  a  number  of  the 
inmates  of  the  home  in  the  audience. 
Miss  Keller,  whose  enunciation  is  good 
at  times  but  at  other  times,  "in  a  quick 
flow  of  ideas,  rather  gets  away  from 
her,  gave  a  delightful  little  ori.?inal 
talk  on  happiness  and  afterward  an- 
swered questions  that  were  called  to 
her  from  the  audience  and  repeated  td 
her  by  her  devoted  teacher,  Mrs.  J  A 
A.   Macey.  ,«,     ^  ,     , 

"Am  I  always  happy?"  she  asked, 
repeating  a  riuestion  that  was  put  to 
her.  "No.  not  always,  and  I  have 
■been  particularly   sad   since   this     yruz 


staxfced."      I_  .117"    I ^ s  -' -^ 

"  'Do  I  like  needlework  and  knit-I 
ting?'  Yes,  but  I  like  politics  mtichi 
better." 

Miss  Keller  is  particularly  quick  at 
repartee  and  has  a  keen  sense  of  hu- 
mor and  her  answer  to  the  last  ques- 
tion made  members  of  the  audience. 
many  of  whom  had  been  furtively  wip- 
ing their  eyes  at  her  clear  but  pathetic 
delivery  of  the  twenty-third  psalm, 
burst  into  laughter.  She  was  then 
questioned  as  to  whether  she  was  a 
suffragist  and  whether  she  knew  when 
persons  were  laughing  at  her  sallies. 
"Oh,  yes,  I  can  feel  the  vibrations  in 
the  air,"  she  replied.  Miss  Keller  said 
that  she  believed  if  people  were  taught 
to  hate  war  and  if  children  were  edu- 
cated to  standards  of  peace  instead  of 
military  valor  it  would  do  away  with 
the  danger  of  another  big  war.  Her 
anti-preparedness  program  even  includ- 
ed  the  elimination   of   policemen. 

After  the  lecture  Miss  Keller  went 
into  the  lobby,  where  articles  from  the 
industrial  home  were  on  sale,  and 
"looked"  at  many  of  them  with  her 
sensitive  fingers.  She  discovered  a 
small  doll  in  a  green  dress  which  she 
pronounced  "perfectly  lovely,"  and  in- 
sisted on  buying  for  a  little  friend! 
While  answering  the  questions  called 
at  her  from  the  body  of  the  theatre 
Miss  Keller  said  that  colors  when  men- 
tioned typified  various  things  to  her., 
For  instance,  red  made  her  think  ot 
courage,  purple  was  the  color  of  mys- 
tery and  white  of  exaltation.  She  waS 
introduced  to  a  tiny  deaf  boy  whose 
mother  said  he  was  being  taught  t6* 
speak  by  the  same  method  used  in  in- 
structing Miss  KeUer. 

Among  the  articles  oa  sale  made  byj 
blind  women  were  knitted  wash  cloths,  j 
reed  baskets,  knitted  jackets  and  lace| 
of  the  daintiest  sort.  Members  of  the 
board  of  managers  conducted  the  sale. 


8  lvuLa^cLe.UUW..v.a^  .    oaL^.i    Pyja-ss 

>Vla.v/   lb-    l^lb, 

HATE  WAR  AND  SO  AVUlU 

IT,  HF.I.F.N  KF.||.gg^^gA^Y.S 

After  delivering  her  lecture  at  the 
Broad  Street  Theater  yesterday  after- 
noon, Miss  Helen  Keller  was  asked  by 
a  person  in  the  audience, » i!"  .she  could 
suggest  a  better  metliod  than  war  for 
the  settlement  of  international  disputes.' 
She  replied, that  peoi)le  should     be  taught 


to  hate  war  and  that  then  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  disputes  would  follow. 
;  Miss  Keller  delivered  her  lecture  on 
"Happiness,"  which  was  preceded  by 
the  story  of  her  education  by  Mrs. 
Macy,  her  life-long- teacher. 
I  After  the  lecture  the  audience  was 
j&iven  a  chance  to  ask  Miss  Keller  ques- 
itions  and  in  answering-  them  she  die- 
played  a  quickness  of  wit  that  moved 
her   hearers   to   applause. 

The  lecture  was  gi\-en  under  the  direc- 
'tion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial 
Home  for  Blind  Women. 


r  Kuu  La.^gt€/UU>U.uec,  Pa.-., 'Vlo.jQxVw\g,-r- ucan 
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•![EL[i  KELLER  TIIKES 

II 


Deaf  and  Blind  She  Seeks  Xew 

Achievement :  Sensiti^'C 

to  Music 


SPEECH    IS    IMPROVED 


Believe  Women  Should  Be  Active 

in  Politics,  She  Says  in 

Lecture  Here 


Helen  Keller  is  trying  to  learn  to  sing. 
The    deaf   and    blind    girl,    who    found 
a    speakinp    voice    after    month.?    of   pa- 
tient effort,  tald  ©f  h«r  newcat  .iinhftfon 
I  yesterday    l)i   a    talk   on    "Happiness"   at 
!  Broad   Street   Theater. 

At  the  close  of  her  talk  some  one 
In  the  audience  asked  if  she  could 
slriK. 

"Not  yet."  said  Miss  Keller  eag-erly 
and  hopefully.  Then  It  was  explained 
that  she  has  been  taking  voice  ciil- 
ttire  from  Charle,.  .White,  of  the  New 
■England  Conservatory  of  Music.  Bene- 
fits of  this  tuition  were  noticeable  yes- 


terday,  when  she  spoke  ■with"  muCJi 
clearer  tone  and  enunciation  than  she 
has  on  previous  appearances  here. 

Further  training-,  she  believes,  ^vill 
make  it  possible  for  her  to  sing.  She 
is  extremely  sensitive  to  musical  vi- 
brations, which  she  says  "make  her 
body  sing-  like   a  wind   harp." 

In  her  talk  Miss  Keller  said  she  pre- 
fers polities  to  needlework  and  sewing-. 
She  believes  women  should  have  a 
share  in  the  g-overnment,  because,  she 
says,  "so  far  men  have  not  made  a 
lio-wling    success    of   it." 

Miss  Keller  appeared  in  behalf  of 
the  new  building  to  be  erected  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Indus'trial  Home  for  Blind 
Women.  One-third  of  the  amount 
necessary  for  the  building  has  already 
been  obtained.  In  the  lobby  of  the 
theater  articles  made  by  the  blin 
women   were  on   exhibition. 


HELEN  KELLER 


Rosinoke,  Va.,   ;\Iay   11. 
Editor   World-News: 

I  am  now  complying  with  my  prom- 
ise to  write  something  in  re^rard  to 
Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  will  lecture 
here  Tuesday  night.  It  is  as  follows:  I 
am  looking  forward  with  great  pleas- 
ure to  her  coining  here.  Every  time  I 
think  of  her  or  hear  of  her  my  mind 
is  carried  back  to  the  days  of  my 
childhood,  spent  in  Tuscunibia,  Ala., 
where  Miss  Keller  was  born  and  rais- 
ed. Her  father,  Captain  R.  A.  Keller, 
was  a  man  of  great  prominence  In 
his  State  and  was  noted  for  his  bra-* 
very  in  the  Ponfederate  army  and 
also  for  hi.s  fine  physique  and  hand- 
some appearance.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  my  f«.ther  and  a  r.ujing  elder 
In    the    First    Presbyterian    church    of 


ftuscumbia,    of   which    my  .  f ali^^^j.^ 
rpastor   for  seven   or  eight  years.  Both 

.  of  th^m  now  lie  buried  near  *ach 
other  In  the  Tuscumbia  cemetery. \[f  I 
mistake  not,  Captain  Keller  was  editor 
and  owner  of  a  paper  known  as  wie 
"North  Alabamian"  for  many  yea^^ 
Willie^ieUfer  (A  brother  of  Miss 
Heleii'  alfl  I  were  schoolmates  and 
great  fri^>ls  during  my  stay  in  Tus- 
cumbia,^ arm  I  spent,  many  happy 
hours  in  thW-  lovely  home.  It  will 
be  recalled  thXt  the  late  Henry  Rogr- 
ers  (who  built  the  Virginiarv  railroad) 
was  a  great  friend  of  Miss  Keller's.  He 
appreciated  to  the  fullest-  extent  the 
rare  attainments  possessed  by  her'  and 
did  not  fail  to  .show  and  prove  how 
great  wag  his  appreciation.  Shortly  af- 
ter Mr.  Rogers'  death,  Miss  Keller 
(it  will  be  remembered)  .wrote  a  let- 
ter in  regard  to  it,  in  which  she  ex- 
pressed how  great  was  her  grief  on 
account  oi  the  loss  of  such  a  true 
friend  and  referred  most  eloquently 
to  the  fact  that  they  had  gathered 
many  sweet  flowers  together  in  this 
world  below  and  she  expressed  a  hope 
that  they  would  meet  each  other  again 

•in  the  world  above  and  gather  more 
flowers  there.  I  bespeak  for  Miss  Kel- 
ler a  large  audience  Tuesday  night 
and  I.  feel  confident  that  every  one 
will  be  more  than  pleased  to  hear  and 
see  such  an  unusually  intertaining 
character. 

H.    P.    SMITH. 


I  U,  L  Iccdje- 1  |^lo'u£U  ,    ra^.,     \^e,<L<Xy 
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Mlbb  KELLER  SAD  AT 
BLINDING  OF  SOLDIERS 

Confesses  War  Depresses  Her 

After  She  Lectures  on 

"Happiness" 


Helcrt  Kdpei^  suflfragist  and  advocate  of 
peace,  whpj  <R^s  not  permit  deafness  and 
blindness  u   kmrfere  with   her  desire    "to 


Tive  for  omers,'^^  denvferfea 
"Happiness"  yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
South  Broad  Street  Theatre.  Miss  Keller 
spoke  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Women.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  she  granted 
interviews  and  discussed  Icurrent  events 
with  a  few  friends  behind  the  scenes. 

Miss  Keller  confessed  that  she  was 
more  interested  in  politics  than  in  needle 
work.  "Why  are  you  a  sufCragist?"  was 
asked  and  the  message  was  transmitted  to 
Miss  Keller  by  the  fingers  of  her  teacher. 

"I  do  not  think  men  have  made  a  suc- 
cess of  the  job,"  said  Miss  Keller. 

"Are  you  always  happy?"  one  of  her 
friends  asked  her. 

"Not  always,"  she  replied.  '"When  1 
think  of  tlie  war  and  the  many  brave 
soldiers  that  are  being  made  blind  each  day 
I  ani  sad." 

"Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  for 
an  internationalism  tjjjiat  may  avoid  war?" 
she    was    asked.  -, '  ' 

The  blind  woman  gripped  the  hand  of  her 
teacher  as  she  replied:  "Educate  the  pub- 
.liG  to  hate  war  and  to  observe  the  golden 
rule ;  teach  children  the  ideas  of  peace." 


rvoa.M.oK.e>,  Vau.>  ^v^e-yvuvygr    TXz^ 
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KELLI 
MARVElSlI 


■,  .V  highlN  ;■>■  ,  ,theUc  and  ijlcased 
audience  ]iisi  nj-hi  iTr.yrrt  Miss  Heleiv 
■Keller,  the  nolca  IHiiia  and  deaf 
■'.."Wtoman,  at  the  First  Baptist 
cllurch.  The  ijerfc>rniance  of  Miss 
Keller  wus  a  scrnwin  incuruate  in  the 
'life'^iind  siiirii  of  .1  woman,  who,  de- 
spite t'he  f;iii  (Ikii  slio  bus  boon  blind 
'and  deaf  since  shr  wns  1  ;•  months  of 
:age,  -has  conqnernl  the  socmiiiKly  ini-| 
.po.s.sible.  and  i?  able  In  talk  disiinetly.' 
fj'he  story  of  ]\liss  Kcllei-  is  a  slnrx'  ofi 
tragedy  turned  into  triumph,  and  a 
vei-y  large  audience  of  representa- 
tive Roanoke  people  Vieard  from  the 
lips  of  her  teaclier  the  story  ol  tlie 
^evolution    of  her   mind. 


G]vf:N^ HEART ^'  A[*pr.AL:si::. 

Aliss' Keller  v»-a.s  sreoted  with  licait.\ 
a  T'l'liJ  ns-o  cm  her  avM-'f^' i"ai'K-'e-  ^Tml.  '1"^' 
^JtUc  (!lr  i'jii.t  ihul  -:\\o  is  (Vjpri^  i.'^;  ■  f 
the  .se»de  ^"  hc'.-l-sshi'X"  to  most;  of  i;-. 
;Kho  ,  astound ;^fl  Ivr  h!.:':irirM\s  v/heii  ?lio 
iirst  spoke.  Miss  Keller's  pronomi'.'iij- 
tion  of  some  words  was  ditfirult  foi- 
some  to  'understand,  due  to  tlie  I'aci 
that  J.die  is  ^\'holl:r  deprived  of  her 
f;ense  of  hearing  and  lias  de\-eloped 
speecli  through  her  patience  and 
"courage. 

THE    WOXDERFL'L   rHANUE. 

M!-.'--.  .John  :\Jacy.  Miss  Keller's 
ICHcJicr,  ;j;cive  a  graphic  account  of  the 
inaiiner  in  which  Miss  Keller  mastered 
the  elements  of  articulation.  Mrs. 
"Mary  related  interestingly  Miss,  Kel- 
leVs  life  since  the  first  day  she  .'^aw 
]ier  at  her  liome  in  Alabama  up  to  the 
j>resGnt  da\'.  While  both  Mrs.  Mac\-, 
and  Miss  Keller  delighted  the  large 
audience,  one  question  ijredotiiinatcd 
in  more  than  one  mind,  and  that  was 
'Which  of  the  two — t"he  teacher  who 
taught  or  the  scholar  who  learned — 
was  the  most  remarkable.  "J'be  proc- 
ess of  reopening  the  shut  doors,  of  un- 
.shaelsling  the  fettered  mind,  of  ostah- 
li.'rhing  ronxmimication  with  the  great 
universe  of  form  and  color  and  sense 
that  sti-etches  aliout  us,  seemed  most 
marvelous  to  those  who  heard  the  t ',\ u 
women. 

'  SKKTCH    Ob'    \AFE. 

lja_r elating  the   life   of   Miss   Kelleii 

Mix  rtlacy  -sUtlcd  that  she  Tirst  .sa|v 
her  when  she  (Miss  Keller)  was  s  >; 
yeai's  and  eight  months  old.  She  to  1 
of  the  manner  iij  which  the  pupil  w:  s 
able  to  distinguisl*  olijects  by  meai  s 
of  I  lie  sign  langi.iage.  .-\fter  Miss  Kc  - 
ler  lia<l  been  under  her  care  lor 
days,  Airs.  Macy  st.ited  that  she  I 
learned  eighteen  nouns  and  threl 
"verbs;  ar,d  six  months  from  lluir  lir.sl 
meeting  she  was  able  lu  i-ead  jUoriel 
from  hotdcs  printed  in  raised  lettei'sl 
Miss  Iveller,,  she  stated,  always  has' 
Wen  extremely ■  active  and  cminus  'o 
Ifnow  of  everything  whiih  \\c\\\.  on 
around  her.  Mrs.  Macy  stated,  and 
Kdded,  tluil.  fnlU)winff  the  seventh  lea-, 
son  in  articulation.  Miss  K'ldler  !ri- 
nmphantly  remarked:  "I  am  not  dumb 
now."  Miss  Keller  is  a.  gradual'-  of 
TIartcliffe  CoUege,  from  wbii  h  she 
h'olds  a  bachelor  pf  arts  degree. 
TAI.KIOl)    TM    .MDIIOXCJO. 

I''ollowing  bei-  pii)gram,  Miss  K(  Her 
answered  a  'number  of  ciiiestions 
iiukcd    froni   the  audience,  which   w/cre 


liGi-    repartee 


y     placing       her 

P'ps    as    slie 

est  ions    "w.en 


a    \^^on-! 


pinos.s    or    wit. 
fpiestioiicrs.    • 


TEntered  at  the  Post  Office  in  Trenton  as  Second- 
class  matter.] 

VOIv.  XXVIII.-  JUNE,  1916.  No.  9 

j  After  reproducing  from  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
a  long  story  of  Helen's  meeting  with  Caruso 
the  Georgia  School  Helper  runs  the  one-line 
comment: 

■'Oh,  Lord,  how  Long  !!!!" 
The    Constitution's    Story    ran: 

KEELER  "FEELS"  VOICE  OF  WONDER- 
FUL SINGER 


'Splendor  and  Easy  Power  of  Caruso's  Voice 
Overwhelmed  Me,"  She  Declares. 


Caruso  never  sang  with  more  sweetness  nor 
power  in  all  his  career  than  on  Monday  morning, 
in  his  apartment  at  the  Georgian  Terrace,  when 
he  sang  to  Miss  Helen  Keller  Samson's  lament, 
the  famous  aria  from  "Samson  and  Delilah." 

The  scene  was  an  unusual  one.  Caruso  stand- 
ing in  the  center  of  his  apartment,  with  Miss 
Keller  near  him,  her  fingers  lightly  touching 
threw  all  his  power  into  the  effort  to  make  the 
deaf  and  blind  girl  understand  the  wonderful 
message  of  his  voice.  Miss  Keller  standing 
tensely,  never  missed  a  vibi^ation  of  those  wonder- 
ful vocal  chords.  That  she  did  receive  the  mess- 
age was  apparent  from  the  opening  bars.  Her 
face  lightened  with  joy  when  she  recognized  he 
was  singing  in  French,  a  language  with  which 
she  is  familiar. 

CARUSO'S  SUPREME  EFFORT. 

As  Caruso  sang  the  lamentation  of  the  once 
powerful,  but  now  blind  and  groping,  Samson 
he  began  to  realize  what  the  prayer  of  his  song 
meant  to  the  girl  by  liis  side  who  was  herself 
hopelessly  blind.  Then  it  was  that  Caruso 
reached  heights  of  melody  that  were  never  heard 
before  and  will  never  be  heard  again.  It  was  his 
supreme   effort. 

The  nervous  tension  of  both  the  principals 
was  severe.  Miss  Keller  was  almost  overcome 
as  she  thanked  him  in  broken  words,  and  the 
great  tenor  assured  her  the  pleasure  given  him 
of  singing  to  her  was  the  greatest  he  had  ever 
enjoyed. 


And  it  remained  for  the  blind  and  deaf  girl, 
who  had  heard  only  the  pure  rythm  of  Caruso's 
matchless  voice,  and  felt  the  words  play  over 
her  finger,  to  offer  the  greatest  cristism  ever 
made: 

"It  is  truly  wonderful,"  she  said.  "The  splendor 
and  easy  power  of  the  voice  overwhelmed  me 
as  though  the  volume  of  tone  were  great  waves 
sweeping  over  me. 

"The  splendor,  the  power  and  the  infiinite 
pathos  of  the  wonderful  song,  so  expressive  of 
a  rebellion  held  in  check.  It  was  a  great  soul 
in  upheaval." 

POSE  FOR  PHOTOGRAPH. 

Later  Caruso  and  Miss  Keller  posed  for  a 
photograph  showing  them  standing*  in  the 
attitude  they  assumed  when  he  sang  to  her,  a 
few  moments  before. 

There  were  present  in  the  apartment  Amato, 
Scognamillo,  Fuccito,  Mrs.  Macy,  Miss  Keller's 
teacher;  Mrs.  Keller,  her  mother,  and  Miss  Polly 
Thomson,    her   secretary. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  aria  every  one  of  the 
party  was  in  tears,  so  great  was  the  pathos  of  the 
voice  of  the  blind  and  hopeless  Samson,  through 
Caruso,  transmitted  to  the  consciousness  of  the 
blind  and  hop-r„l  ^,.1  who  has  struggled  against 
such  great  odds. 

Miss  Keller  and  party  left  last  night  at  lO' 
Ga.,  Wednesday,  April  26." 

After  you  have  read  the  above,  you  will  join 
in    Prof.    Connor's    "Oh,    Lord,    how    long! 

The  advance  notices  sent  out  ahead  of  Miss 
Keller  show  that  she  is  billed  in  circus  style,  and 
a  lot  of  money  must  be  literally  coined  out  of 
this  young  woman's  misfortune.  What  a  pity 
it  all  is,  and  what  a  lot  of  misinformation  the 
public  gets.  Many  a  heart  will  throb  on  reading 
that  Miss  Keller,  by  placing  her  hand  on  Caruso's 
mouth  recognized  that  he  was  singing  in  French. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  drunken  longshoreman 
singing  Tipperary  would  have  influenced  her 
in  the  same  way  had  she  been  told  it  was  Caruso 
singing  a  selection   from   Samson  and   Delilah. 
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